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PREFACE 


In 2005, his final year as Dean of Leiden University’s Faculty of Re- 
ligious Studies (or Theology, as it was then named), Henk Jan de 
Jonge announced his early retirement from the Chair of New Testa- 
ment Studies, The reason for this was not a decline of energy or en- 
thusiasm for his profession as either administrator or scholar. On the 
contrary, it was an unbroken feeling of loyalty and responsibility for 
the institute to which he had given his best years (but which at the 
time found itself in budgetary dire straits), that brought him to this 
decision. The announcement came of a sudden, and would come into 
effect on relatively short term, so that it proved impossible to orga- 
nize a volume of articles in his honour that would do justice to his 
merits, and present it to him at the occasion of his valedictory lesson. 
It was therefore decided by the undersigned that a Festschrift should 
be offered to him, but only at the moment when he would reach the 
age of statutory retirement, his 65th birthday on September 28th, 
2007, 

Henk Jan de Jonge studied Classics at Leiden University, and also 
followed courses in Theology. He drew the attention of Marinus de 
Jonge, then the New Testament Chairholder, and was invited to assist 
in the preparation of a critical edition of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. His role in this project was pivotal, as he managed to 
draw up a stemma codicum of that writing’s manuscripts, that has 
gone unchallenged since then. He was appointed as lecturer for New 
Testament Studies at the University of Amsterdam, while preparing a 
dissertation on the subject of Erasmus’ polemics with the Spanish 
philologist Stunica on the text of the New Testament. In 1986 he was 
called back to Leiden as lecturer, and also, since 1987, as extraor- 
dinarius for the History of New Testament Scholarship. He suc- 
ceeded Marinus de Jonge on the New Testament chair in 1990, 

In the following years he concentrated on his teaching, as well as 
on the supervision of numerous dissertations on the Pseudepigrapha 
and the New Testament. His own research resulted in a long list of 
publications on early Christianity, especially the emergence and de- 
velopment of central Christian tenets, such as vicarious death, recon- 
ciliation, and resurrection; and of the most important Christian ritual, 
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the commemorative meal on Sunday. In his spare time, he remained 
an arduous student of the history of scholarship, and of the Walloon 
(1.e., francophone) protestant church in the Netherlands, 

Classics, pseudepigrapha, New Testament, Erasmus, modern 
church history... to honour a man with a Festschrift that satisfies all 
his wide-ranging interests would be impossible. Therefore, the edi- 
tors of this Festschrift decided that they should restrict themselves to 
one of these, and they chose for the subject explicitly designated by 
Henk Jan’s teaching commitment: the New Testament and the early 
Christian literature. 

In his own work as a New Testament scholar, De Jonge has al- 
ways stressed the necessity of ongoing research into those issues that 
are fundamental for a better understanding of Jesus, of the movement 
that issued from his actions as eschatological preacher, and of the 
ways in which the convictions of Jesus’ followers were shaped and 
developed in oral and written tradition. Although no theologian by 
training, Henk Jan has been firmly convinced that the study of the 
New Testament should first of all serve the church’s need for a solid, 
academic basis of its faith. In his personal point of view, Christian 
theology must be willing and able to answer to contemporary de- 
mands of intellectual respectability. His contribution to that ideal has 
been a uncompromisingly critical study of the earliest Christian his- 
tory. This volume’s authors pay homage to Henk Jan de Jonge by of- 
fering a sample of their scholarship in this disposition, in gratitude 
for the inspiration he has offered to them. 

The list of contributors should have included William L. Peterson. 
He had planned to send in an article for this volume, but was pre- 
vented by fate to complete it. As he wrote to us less than a week 
before his untimely death, Bill’s thoughts were with Henk Jan, and 
he requested that his cordial greetings be conveyed to him, in this 
Preface. 


The editors. 


WIE KOMMT ES ZUM BEKENNTNIS ZU JESUS? 


Klaus Berger 


Sich zu Jesus zu bekennen, ist an Titel gebunden, die man Jesus zuer- 
teilt. Dazu gehört “Sohn Gottes” oder “Herr” oder auch “Messias/ 
Christus.” Es könnte jedoch sein, dass diese Titel Jesus nicht im 
Rahmen einer theologischen Systembildung zugeteilt werden, auch 
nicht als Abstraktionen, also als “Begriffe” philosophischer Art. 

Viele ältere Texte weisen auf ganz andere Zusammenhänge, Dazu 
gehört auch der Gebrauch des Namens Jesu selbst, besonders im Zu- 
sammenhang der Taufe, denn der Name Jesus “Erlöser, Befreier” 
steht für den Wechsel des Besitzers; der ist nicht mehr der Satan, 
sondern nun Jesus/Gott (z.B. Apg. 26:18). Mit der Rolle des Namens 
Jesu beschäftigen wir uns in einem eigenen Abschnitt. 

Hier geht es dagegen um die titularen Bekenntnisse, zum Beispiel 
“Herr” oder “Gottes Sohn.” Nach meiner Auffassung haben diese 
ihren Ursprung in einem “pneumatologischen Dualismus.” 


Unter “pneumatologischem Dualismus” verstehe ich dieses: Die Welt 
der unsichtbaren Geister ist strikt zweigeteilt. Diese Zweiteilung ist die 
von Gott und Satan, von Gut und Böse, Licht und Finsternis, Ordnung 
und Chaos. Damit sind gleichzeitig zwei auf Erden rivalisierende 
Reiche gemeint, zwischen denen Kriegszustand herrscht. Die Entschei- 
dung, ob einer zu dem einen oder anderen Reich gehört, wird in der 
Mission erkennbar. Die Truppe Gottes wird durch den Erzengel Micha- 
el angeführt. Hinter den Regierungen und Herrschern dieser Welt stehen 
die finsteren Mächte, Herrschaften und Gewalten. Wäre es anders, dann 
sähe diese Welt anders aus. Das Verhältnis beider Lager zueinander 
vollzieht sich als Kampf. In diesem Kampf kann Jesus kommandieren 
(“Raus hier...!”) und Exorzismen ausüben. Es liegt daher ein Kampf der 
Macht Gottes gegen die Macht der Finsternis vor. Im Evangelium nach 
Markus berichten die ersten Kapitel hauptsächlich von Jesu Exorzis- 
men, und verursacht ist diese Tätigkeit dadurch, dass Jesus nach Kap. 1 
bei der Taufe den guten heiligen Geist empfangen hat, und in dieser 
Kraft kann er nun die unreinen oder bösen Geister austreiben und so 
Gottes Reich ausbreiten. Denn entweder gehört ein Mensch zu Gottes 
Reich, dann wohnt der Heilige Geist in ihn, oder er ist von Dämonen 
bewohnt. Mit diesem Dualismus ist cine eigentümliche Erkenntnis- 
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theorie verbunden, dergestalt nämlich, dass (nur) Geister einander klar 
wahrnehmen können, auch wenn es sich um Geister der Gegenseite han- 
delt. 


l. Dualismus und Bekenntnis 


Auch der Name Jesu steht in einem pneumatologisch-dualistischen 
Streit. Denn er wird in beiden Fällen von einem Engel gegeben (Mt. 
1:21; Lk. 1:31). Im Evangelium nach Markus wird Jesus im Zusam- 
menhang mit der Herabkunft des heiligen Geistes auf ıhn “Sohn Got- 
tes” genannt. Hier wie auch sonst ist der Titel Sohn Gottes an den 
heiligen Geist gebunden. 

Zum ersten mal findet sich das explizite Bekenntnis “Du bist der 
Sohn Gottes” im Munde von Dämonen in Mk. 3:11. Dieses wird 
m.E. ganz richtig so gedeutet, dass die unreinen Geister gewisser- 
maßen Ihresgleichen auf der Gegenseite genau wahrnehmen können. 
Warum Jesus dieses Bekenntnis durch Schweigegebot unterbindet, 
wird noch zu klären sein. Doch an der Wahrheit dieses Bekenntnisses 
kann nach 1:11 gar kein Zweifel bestehen. Wichtig ist hier nur: Weil 
es sich um Geister handelt, können sie die Identität des heiligen 
Geistes in Jesus wahrnehmen und ihn daher folgerichtig als Sohn 
Gottes bekennen. 

Das titulare Bekenntnis “Du bist der Heilige Gottes” hatten die 
unreinen Geist auch bereits in Mk. 1:24 abgelegt; hier entspricht dem 
heiligen Geist die Heiligkeit—und auf der anderen Seite die Unrein- 
heit und Unheiligkeit der feindlichen Geister. 

Aufgrund seines mangelhaften, das Leiden ausschließende Be- 
kenntnisses wird Petrus von Jesus in Mk. 8:33 “Satan” genannt. 
Auch dicses setzt voraus: Der Bekennende selbst gehört dem Bereich 
zu, ist von dem Bereich inspiriert, dem er Jesus zuordnet. Denn für 
Menschen gilt: Was auch immer sie bekennen, im Rahmen des pneu- 
matischen Dualismus gehören sie entweder zu Gott oder zum Satan. 
Petrus hat durch seine Art des Bekenntnisses zu verstehen gegeben, 
auf welcher Seite er steht. Denn ein Messias ohne Leiden wäre eine 
Erfindung des Teufels. Auf jeden Fall gilt aber die Identität von Sein 
und Bekennen. Was ich bekennen kann, richtet sich nach dem, was 
ich selbst bin. 

Die älteste in diesem Zusammenhang zu diskutierende Stelle ist 
sehr ergiebig: 1 Kor. 12:2b-3: “Gott redet durch seinen Geist in euch. 
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Deshalb ist es nicht gleichgültig, was ihr sagt. Wer von Gottes Geist 
erfüllt ist, wird kein ‘Verflucht sei Jesus’ über die Lippen bringen. 
Und wenn einer sagt ‘Jesus ist der Herr,’ dann kann das auch nur von 
Gottes Heiligem Geist her verstanden werden.” Paulus meint: So wie 
jemand ist, so bekennt er auch. (Ähnlich ist übrigens die Grundvor- 
aussetzung im Johannesevangelium und in 1 Johannes). Wenn einer 
von Gottes Geist erfüllt ist, dann kann er auch das rechte Bekenntnis 
sprechen. Dass es sich hier nicht um den “Sohn Gottes” handelt, 
sondern um den Herrn (Kyrios), liegt an der engen Verbindung von 
Herr und Geist bei Paulus. Vgl. dazu 2 Kor. 3:16-17 nach Berger/ 
Nord: 


In der Schrift heißt es aber bereits: “Wenn einer sich zum Herrn hin- 
wendet und sich bekehrt, dann wird die Decke weggezogen.” Mit “zum 
Herrn” ist dabei “zum Heiligen Geist” gemeint. Wo aber der Geist Got- 
tes ist, da ist Freiheit von allem, was trennt, und damit ist von der 
Decke, die den freien Blick verhindert, bis hin zum Todesurteil alles 
aufgehoben.’ 


Die Hinwendung zum Herrn bezieht sich im Alten Testament auf die 
Gottesbegegnung des Moses im Offenbarungszelt. Paulus deutet im 
Sinne der Bekehrung zu Christus. 

Oft ist die Bekenntnissituation nicht gottesdienstlich, sondern poli- 
tisch. Hier liegt vielleicht sogar der primäre “Sitz im Leben” des 
frühchristlichen Bekenntnisses zu Jesus, Auf jeden fall wird auch 
dieses auf das Wirken des heiligen Geistes zurückgeführt: Nach Mk. 
13:11 spricht der heilige Geist aus den Christen, wenn sie ihren Glau- 
ben bekennen vor Königen und Fürsten, und nach Lk, 12:11 wird Je- 
sus den Jüngern für dieselbe Situation sagen: “Der heilige Geist wird 
euch lehren, was ihr zu sagen habt.” 

Auch die Sünde gegen den heiligen Geist nach Markus 3 ist des- 
halb so schlimm und unvergebbar, weil der böse Geist, den er Jesus 
anhängen will, offensichtlich in dem Sprecher dieser Mundsünde 
selbst wohnt. Denn auch hier gelten die Regeln des Geister-Dualis- 
mus: Wer statt der Wahrheit das Falsche bekennt, in dem wohnt der 
Teufel. Im Falle der Sünde gegen den heiligen Geist bedeutet das: 
Wer mit Worten verkündet, in Jesus wohne nicht der Geist Gottes, 
sondern der Geist Beelzebuls, auf den trifft letzteres schon deshalb 


' Das Neue Testament und frühchristliche Schriften, übersetzt und kommentiert von K, 
Berger und Chr. Nord, Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 2005, ad loc. Zur Stelle vgl. auch Ex. 34:34. 
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zu, weil es als falsche Behauptung nach dem Bumerang-Prinzip von 
Jesus abprallt und auf den irrenden Sprecher zurück fällt. 
Besonders klar wird das Gemeinte in | Joh. 4:1-3: 


Verlaßt euch nicht auf alles, was die Leute als Heiligen Geist ausgeben. 
Vielmehr prüft, ob es sich wirklich um Wirkungen von Gottes Geist 
handelt. Denn es gibt viele Falschpropheten in der Welt. Daß einer den 
Geist Gottes hat, könnt ihr daran erkennen, daß er bekennt, daß Jesus 
der Messias ist, der als Mensch unter uns war, Und jeder, der das nicht 
bekennt, hat nicht Gottes Geist, sondern in ihm wirkt der Antichrist, von 
dessen Kommen ihr gehört habt und der schon ın der Welt ist. 


Das titulare Bekenntnis zur Messianität Jesu ist nach diesem Text die 
Folge des Geistes Gottes, den der Glaubende erhalten hat. Wie zu er- 
warten, ist der Text antithetisch aufgebaut und spiegelt den pneuma- 
tologischen Dualismus klar wider. Für den Geistbesitz und die Unter- 
scheidung der Geister gibt es daher klare Kriterien: Das rechte Be- 
kenntnis und in der Folge davon die Einmütigkeit in der Gemeinde, 
die der Verfasser “Liebe” nennt. 

In der Kirchengeschichte gibt es wichtige Nachwirkungen des Zu- 
sammenhangs von Dualismus und Bekenntnis. Die wichtigste ist die 
feierliche Absage an den Teufel beim Anlaß der Taufe. Denn die 
Taufe ist der Ort der Übergabe des Bekenntnisses an den Getauften 
und des ersten Bekennens. In diesem Kontext heißt es im alten Ri- 
tual: “Widersagst du dem Satan?” / “Ich widersage”; “Und all seiner 
Pracht?” / “Ich widersage.” Diese dualistische Ausrichtung der Taufe 
halte ich für wesentlich und für nicht auslaßbar. Denn hier kann deut- 
lich werden, dass christliche Taufe nicht nur Anfang der Erziehung 
“zu anständigen Menschen” ist, sondern Abgrenzung mit Folgen. 

Der hier vertretene Ansatz erleichtert auch einen Zugang zum In- 
spirationsbegriff, bezogen auf die Schrift. Denn das frühe Christen- 
tum ist der Meinung, die Bibel sei, so wie von der Kirche ausgewählt 
und abgegrenzt, vom heiligen Geist inspiriert. Hier liegt dieselbe Ent- 
sprechung zwischen Gläubigen und heiligem Text zugrunde wie in 
der Beziehung zwischen Gläubigem und Bekenntnis. Diese Ent- 
sprechung bedeutet: Hier ist dieselbe Kraft des heiligen Geistes wirk- 
sam, Der heilige Geist verbindet in beiden Fällen Menschen, die 
einen Text als wesentlichen Ausdruck ihres Glaubens empfinden mit 
dem, was oder wen sie damit bekennen und mit dem, was sie selbst 
sind. 
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Im Falle der Bekenntnisse besagt das: Wer vom heiligen Geist 
erfüllt ıst, kann auch den heiligen Geist in Jesus schen und bekennen. 
Im Falle der Schrift sagt es: Die Glaubenden führen ihren Glauben 
nicht auf sıch selbst zurück, sondern betrachten ihn als Wirken des 
heiligen Geistes. Genau diesen Glauben, dieses Wirken des heiligen 
Geistes, finden sie auch in der Schrift. Dass man den eigenen Glau- 
ben in der Schrift wiedererkennt, kann weder Zufall noch Nach- 
ahmung sein, sondern beruht darauf, dass in den Autoren der Schrift 
derselbe Offenbarungsgeist wirkt, der auch ihren eigenen Glaubens- 
sinn hervorbringt. So können sich jeweils beide Größen bestätigen 
und kontrollieren: der Glaube der Kirche und die Schrift; das 
Bekenntnis und die Wirklichkeit Gottes. 

Wir fassen zusammen: Wer die christologischen Titel “ge- 
braucht,” auf Jesus anwendet, bekennt damit seinen Glauben. Und 
wer diese Titel so gebraucht, wie sie gedacht sind, ist inspiriert vom 
heiligen Geist. Und mit seinen Worten gibt man selbst zu verstehen, 
wer man ist. Denn mit seinen Worten äußert man sich, gibt man sich 

Es ergibt sich auch eine besondere Beziehung zum Zeit- und Welt- 
verständnis der Endzeit. Im Rahmen des Dualismus und vom end- 
zeitlichen Denken der frühen Christen her gibt sich folgende über- 
raschende Entsprechung zwischen Weiß und Schwarz, zwischen Gott 
und Satan: Der Gott des Himmels sendet jetzt Jesus Christus auf die 
Erde, und er sendet den heiligen Geist in die Menschen. Seine beiden 
Hände werden “jetzt” auf Erden für die Menschen offenbar, der Sohn 
und der heilige Geist. Vom heiligen Geist werden viele erfüllt. 

Aber auch der Teufel wird jetzt auf der Erde offenbar. Er fällt vom 
Himmel zur Erde (Offenbarung 12; Lukas 10). Daraufhin und des- 
halb werden viele Menschen von Dämonen (bis hin zur Anzahl einer 
“Legion”) besetzt, parallel zur Wirksamkeit des heiligen Geistes auf 
der Gegenseite. Gottes Reich steht gegen das Reich des Teufels. 

Auf der christlichen Seite steht die Inspiration der Glaubenden mit 
der Frucht der Titel für Jesus (“Sohn Gottes,” “Kyrios”). Wer zu 
Gottes Reich gehört und glaubt, kann diese Titel “hervorbringen” wie 
der Weinstock die Trauben. Und das sichtbare Resultat des Ganzen 
ist das Leiden der Glaubenden. 

Auf der teuflischen Seite steht die Inspiration böser Machthaber 
durch Mächte und Gewalten, ihre in Richtung Göttlichkeit ange- 
maßten Titel im alten Rom und anderswo, es findet sich aber auch— 
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negativ parallel zum Glaubensbekenntnis der Christen—~die negative 
Inspiration des Petrus (Mk. 8:33 “Satan”) und die Verfluchung Jesu 
(1 Kor. 12:3). Dort, wo auf der Seite der Glaubenden das Martyrium 
steht, geht es hier um Anwendung brutaler Gewalt, 

Es ergibt sich daher ein konsequent durchgeführter Dualismus, in 
dem der “Sitz im Leben” der christologischen Titel und des Bekennt- 
nisses zu Jesus klar erkennbar sind. 


2. Unterscheidung der Geister 


Vier Einzelfragen sind noch zu klären: Warum ist das Petrus- 
bekenntnis, sofern es Leiden verwirft, vom Teufel? Wie verhält sich 
das hier Dargestellte zu Mt. 7:28 und verwandten Stellen: “Herr, Herr 
sagen hilft nichts”? Wie verhält sich zum dargestellten Dualismus der 
Dualismus bei den Mählern (1 Korinther 8 und 10)? Und: Warum 
spricht 1 Kor. 12:3 auch von “Anathema lesus” (“Verflucht sei Je- 
sus”)? 

Es besteht ein Zusammenhang zwischen Mk. 8:33 (Petrus will das 
Leiden verhindern und wird Satan genannt); Jak. 2:19 (die Dämonen 
können nur zittern, nicht aber gute Werke tun) und Mk. 3:11-12; 
1:23-25 (Jesus verbietet das “an sich” richtige Bekenntnis der Dämo- 
nen). Der inhaltliche Zusammenhang besteht darin, dass die Dämo- 
nen keinen Leib besitzen und daher weder leiden noch Werke tun 
können. Sie sind daher weder gut noch können sie etwas Gutes für 
die Menschen tun. Sie können daher nur glauben oder das Rechte Be- 
kenntnis nachplappern, aber mit der Substanz der Geduld und Lei- 
densbereitschaft können sie es nicht füllen. Und wer bekennt, aber 
das Leiden ablehnt wie Petrus, lehnt es auch für sich selbst. Für das 
Neue Testament liegt im ganzen sehr viel daran, dass das Bekenntnis 
sich in Leiden bewährt. Das gilt auch für Paulus (1 Thess, 1:3). Wer 
bekennt, aber nicht leiden will, ist ein Greuel. 

In Mt. 7:28 geht es um das rechte Bekenntnis. Also, sollte man an- 
nehmen, liegt auch der heilige Geist zugrunde. Aber es könnte ja 
ähnlich sein wie bei den Dämonen, die zwar den Glauben haben, 
jedoch keine Werke. Denn wer im Namen Jesu heilen und Exorzis- 
mus üben kann, aber nicht gerecht ist, der gehört selbst auf die Seite 
der Bösen. Ähnlich warnt Judasbrief 7 vor der voreiligen Ver- 
fiuchung des Teufels. Es könnte ja sein, dass derjenige, der Exorzis- 
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mus üben und den Teufel sogar verfluchen kann, selbst nicht gut ist. 
Dann würde der ausgesprochene Fluch auf ihn zurückkehren. 

Es könnte sein, dass Paulus den Dualismus von Mahl Gottes und 
Mahl der Dämonen ad hoc aufstellt, um seine Gemeinde eindeutig 
beieinander zu halten. Jedenfalls aber wertet er die Teilnahme an 
einem religiösen Mahl als ein Bekenntnis, und da gilt das Entweder/ 
Oder. Deshalb gibt es den Dualismus auch beim Abendmahl und 
dessen religionsgeschichtlicher Parallele. Wer am Mahl der Dämonen 
teilnimmt, ist mindestens von bösen Geistern erfüllt, und deshalb 
drängt es ihn dahin. Er gehört nicht wirklich zum Leib Christi. 

Jesus zu verfluchen, nennt Paulus als Gegenteil des kirchlichen 
Bekenntnisses “Jesus Christus ist der Herr.” Hat das irgendjemand 
getan zur Zeit des Paulus? Oder ist es nur rhetorisch im Sinne des 
Dualismus gewissermaßen für die Negativseite ergänzt? Gewiß, im 2. 
Jahrh, war das gegenüber römischen Behörden die Weise des Ab- 
schwörens. Vielleicht haben es auch ein paar Gnostiker so getan. 
Aber zur Zeit der Entstehung des | Korintherbriefes? Nun setzt Judas- 
brief 8-9 Christen voraus, die die dualistische Gegenseite (Engel, 
Mächte) entsprechend verbal behandeln: “lästern,” “schmähen”; in- 
teressant ist, dass der Brief direkt davor sagt: Sie “setzen das Herr- 
sein außer Kraft.” Genau das würde man ja tun, wenn man Jesus 
nicht als Kyrios (“Herr”) betrachtet, sondern ihn verbal verletzt. Da- 
mit sind wir wesentlich früher (vielleicht um 70 n. Chr., vielleicht 
früher); der Judasbrief selbst hält diese Art der Auseinandersetzung 
für riskant. 

Doch erkennbar ist: Paulus erfindet seinen Gegensatz “Kyrios”/ 
“verflucht” offenbar nicht, sondern schildert den Stil der Ausein- 
andersetzung um die Geltung von Engelmächten und Höherem. Das 
heißt: Paulus zitiert einen Stil, den der Judasbrief für die gegenteilige 
Praxis bezeugt: Wer ist Kyrios, wer ist von der Gegenseite und muß 
verflucht werden? Wir fragen: Was sind das für Vorstellungen direkt 
“neben” dem Christentum? Nun, in der Briefliteratur des Neuen 
Testaments sind sie nicht selten. Denn vielleicht hilft diese Be- 
obachtung weiter: Die in den neutestamentlichen Briefen zitierten 
Mächte, Herrlichkeiten und Gewalten sind ohnehin rätselhaft, aber 
sie sind auch besonders schwierig zu unterscheiden. 


Von Herrschaften, Mächten, Gewalten, Kräften, Thronen und Macht- 
habern in der Welt zwischen Gott und Mensch ist in den neutestament- 
lichen Briefen die Rede in I Kor. 15:24; Eph. 1:21; 3:10; 6:12; Kol. 
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1:16, 18; 2:10, 15; 1 Petr. 3:22; Jud. 6-8; 2 Petr. 2:10.—Oft herrscht die 
Anschauung, Jesus habe sie durch seine Auferstehung überwunden; 
nach Kolosser 1 sind ste schon unter ihm und durch ihn erschaffen. 


Sind diese Mächte zwischen Himmel und Erde nun für die Menschen 
oder gegen sie? Genau diese Frage heißt: Unterscheidung der Geister. 
Sie gilt für Geister, die in Menschen wohnen, genau so für die 
Mächte und Gewalten, für die Herrschaften, die hinter den Regierun- 
gen stehen. Es wäre gut, wenn man wüßte, welche den Menschen 
wohl gesonnen sind und welche nicht, Die Gegner des Kolosser- 
briefes fordern deshalb einfach pauschale Engelverehrung. Aber der 
Verfasser des Kolosserbriefes richtet sich eindeutig dagegen, denn 
Jesus Christus ist das Haupt aller dieser Wesenheiten. Er befiehlt. So 
ist es auch bei Paulus in 1 Kor. 12:3: Wer den Geist Gottes hat, wird 
Jesus als den einen und einzigen Herrn bezeichnen. Wer ihn nicht 
hat, weiß nicht genau, ob Jesus nicht doch der Name einer 
gefährlichen Gegenmacht ist. Man sicht hier, wie religiös unsicher 
das 1. Jahrh. n. Chr ist. Ganz klar ist dieses: Wer der Herr ist, ist der 
Herr auch der überirdischen, himmlischen Mächte (Phil. 2:11). Diese 
Klarheit gebracht zu haben, ist der Anspruch des Christentums. 


3. Das frühe Christentum und der “pneumatologische Dualismus ” 


Das frühe Christentum wird—gerade im Bereich der Evangelien — 
durch einen “pneumatologischen Dualismus” bestimmt. Das bedeu- 
tet: (Werk und) Bekenntnis eines Christen sollten oder müssen zu- 
sammcengchören. Dass das eine aus dem anderen hervorgeht, beides 
aber je bei Ungerechten und Gerechten, wird dann besonders auf- 
fällig, wenn diese Entsprechung von Sein und Bekenntnis nicht 
stimmt. In einer Zeit der Missionskonkurrenz muss man eben auf bei- 
des achten, auf den präzisen Wortlaut des Bekenntnisses und ob die 
Tat dazu passt. Daraus wird noch einmal erkennbar: Im frühen Chris- 
tentum leben Christen in einer Minderheitssituation. Die scharfe Ab- 
grenzung ist Folge dieser Situation und Bedingung des Überlebens. 
Gar nicht genug gewürdigt wird oft die Tatsache, dass das frühe 
Bekenntnis zu Jesus sich in Titeln äußert, so wie es hier besprochen 
wurde. Dazu gibt es im Rahmen des Judentums keine Analogie. Man 
muss dafür wohl auf die besondere Rolle des “Namens Jesus” ein- 
gehen, die aber auch für sich etwas Neues ist. Im Englischen heißen 
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die christologischen Titel (und Bekenntnisprädikate) “names of 
Jesus,” so daß hier der sachliche Zusammenhang hergestellt ist. 

Jesus ist nicht ohne metaphysische Konkurrenz im Bereich der 
Herrschaften, Mächte und Gewalten. Aber Jesus ist “unser Herr,” 
nicht sie. Und wenn Paulus das sagt, ist das immer ein Stück Trös- 
tung. Denn das ist ein Beitrag zur Frage nach der Wahrheit in einer 
schillernden Welt. Und wenn Paulus zitiert “Wir haben einen Gott 
und Vater ... und einen Herm Jesus Christus” (1 Kor. 8:6), dann 
meint das Wort “Herr” hier: Jesus ist als Herr Träger des Namens 
Gottes, und damit ist mehr als “Schall und Rauch” gemeint, Denn 
kein Mensch sonst ist Ort für die Anwesenheit Gottes durch seinen 
Namen; der Name ist das “Wesen.” Jesus ist insofern Mensch und 
Gott zugleich (Phil, 2:11). Durch diese doppelte Qualifikation ist 
er— und kein anderer—als Mittler geeignet. 

Wenn der hier beschrittene Weg der richtige sein sollte, nämlich 
die Frage, wer Jesus ist, wie man ihn nennen soll, zu verbinden mit 
dem bereits vorösterlichen Streit, ob Jesus den Geist Gottes oder den 
Geist Beelzebuls (des Teufels) in sich hat, dann liegt der entschei- 
dende Bruch nicht im Ostergraben, sondern in der bereits vorösterlich 
belegten Titulatur “Sohn Gottes.” Je nachdem, wo die Jünger und 
Jüngerinnen den Geist Jesu “verorteten,” bei Gott oder beim Satan, 
war er Sohn Gottes oder Kind des Teufels. Wenn unser Weg so rich- 
tig ist, geht es von Anfang an um ein trinitarisches Verständnis, da 
eben Sohn und Geist nach dem hier vorgetragenen Verständnis un- 
lösbar verknüpft sind. 

Dann wäre uns das frühe Christentum auch ein Stück fremder ge- 
worden. Seine Geschichte ist dann wesentlich bestimmt durch die 
Frage nach der Legitimität der geistlich-charismatischen Vollmacht 
Jesu—und zwar von Anfang an. “Geistlich-charismatisch” das heißt: 
bezogen auf das sichtbare Wirken seiner freien Vollmacht; verwirk- 
licht wurde diese in Bereichen, die nicht “ernsthaft systematisch- 
theologisch” sind, sondern die so fragwürdige Bereiche wie Exor- 
zismen, Wunderheilungen und Prophezeiungen betreffen. 

Auch dass jüdische Kreise Jesus zum Tode verurteilen wollten, 
hinge dann zuallererst damit zusammen, dass er als falscher Prophet 
mit einem teuflischen Geist betrachtet wurde, denn er konnte durch 
kein Zeichen vom Himmel her beweisen, dass er seine Vollmacht 
vom Himmel hatte (Mk. 8:11-12). Darauf jedenfalls weist die Frage 
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nach der Gottessohnschaft in Mk. 14:61. Der Vorwurf der Gottes- 
lästerung träfe Jesus zu Recht, wenn er Gottes Geist nicht hätte. 


Der vorstehende Beitrag ist Henk Jan de Jonge (Leiden) gewidmet in 
Anerkennung seiner Jahrzehnte währenden kostbaren Anregungen im 
Fach Neues Testament. 


“RECONCILE YOURSELVES TO GOD.” 
AN UNUSUAL INTERPRETATION OF 2 CORINTHIANS 5:20 
IN ITS CONTEXT 


Reimund Bieringer 


After a solemn introduction in 2 Cor. 5:20 Paul addresses the Corinthian 
community with the aorist imperative passive kata\AGynte which is in- 
variably translated into English as “be reconciled” (or “let yourselves be 
reconciled”). There seems to be a far-reaching consensus that the human 
activity that is commanded by Paul in the imperative is limited to the ac- 
ceptance of God’s gift of reconciliation that Paul had elaborated upon in 
5:18-19. 

Outside the English-speaking world, there are, however, a few voices 
(especially in French-speaking circles) that sound a different cord. 
Jacques Dupont said in his 1952 article on reconciliation: “Le sens 
moyen: ‘se réconcilier’ parait plus naturel,” and he explained the mean- 
ing of the middle form as follows: “Dieu a fait le premier pas, mais il de- 
mande à Phomme de faire le second.”' In 1989 Jan Lambrecht sug- 
gested the reflexive translation “reconcile yourselves” in an article’ and 
repeated the same interpretation in his 1999 commentary on 2 Corin- 
thians in the Sacra Pagina series,’ even though his suggestion had since 
then met with little enthusiasm. For instance, Margaret E. Thrall had ex- 
pressed her objections in her 1994 commentary on 2 Corinthians in the 
ICC series, in the following words: 


The plea to the hearers is: kataAAGynte td) Osh. The imperative is sig- 
nificant, since it shows that man is not merely a passive participant in a 
purely automatic process. Whether this means, however, that the verb 
should be seen as actually having a reflexive force is more doubtful. To 
translate, “Reconcile yourselves to God” perhaps goes too far in this 


tj, Dupont, “La réconciliation dans la théologie de saint Paul,” EstBib 11 (1952), pp. 255- 
302, esp. 267, revised: J. Dupont, La réconciliation dans la théologie de saint Paul, Brugge/ 
Paris/Leuven 1953, 

7 J. Lambrecht, “‘Reconcile yourselves ...": A Reading of 2 Cor. 5,1 1-21,” in: L. de Lorenzi 
(ed.), The Diakonia of the Spirit (2 Co 4:7-7:4), Rome 1989, pp, 161-191, esp. 188-189; repr. in: 
R. Bieringer/J. Lambrecht (eds), Studies in 2 Corinthians, Leuven 1994, pp. 363-412, esp. 390- 
391. 

3J. Lambrecht, Second Corinthians, Collegeville 1999, p. 100. 
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direction. God and man are not seen by Paul as equal partners in the pro- 
cess, although God’s activity cannot come to full fruition without the pos- 
itive human response, 


In this study we shall focus on the “mystery” of katoAAdyrte in 2 Cor. 
5:20d. We shall first undertake a grammatical analysis of aorist passives 
in general. Second we shall discuss the meaning of the aorist passive 
forms of dwAAdGoow and KataAAdoow in Greek literature. Finally, we 
shall turn to an interpretation of 2 Cor. 5:20d in its immediate context. 


1. A Grammatical Analysis of the Aorist (Imperative) Passive 


a. Aorist Passive Forms Understood as Passives 


In a passive sentence the subject is not the one who acts, but the one who 
undergoes or receives the action.” In the normal meaning of the passive 
nothing is stated about the subject’s attitude toward the action which is 
directed at the subject. The permissive (“let/allow yourself to be ...”) and 
the causative (“get/cause yourself to be ...”) meanings of the passive on 
the other hand suggest a more or less cooperative attitude.‘ 

The verbs d10AAGcow and kataAAGoow are transitive and are there- 
fore expected to be used in the passive. There are several instances in 
biblical and extra-biblical literature where these verbs are used in un- 
doubtedly passive forms. Other occurrences are ambiguous.’ 

The normal meaning of the passive is most frequently presupposed in 
the English translations of 2 Cor. 5:20d (“be/become reconciled”), 
German and Dutch translations usually prefer the permissive sense (“let 
yourselves be reconciled”). The permissive aspect seems already to be a 
concession to the conviction that the normal passive meaning is not 
satisfactory in the case of this imperative. It is a hesitant attempt to in- 
troduce an ever so slight active nuance into the passive. 


$ M.E. Thrall, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 1, Edinburgh 1994, pp. 437-438. Sce 
also the critical voices in the discussion which followed Lambrecht’s paper at the 11" ecumenical 
colloquium paulinum which is documented in Lambrecht, “Reconcile yourselves ....° pp. 192- 
209 (394-411). 

* See A.T, Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research, Nashville repr. 1934, p. 815. 

° See BDF § 314 (cf. § 317). 

” See below, pp. 18-22. 
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b. Aorist Passive Forms Understood as “Middle Passives” 


Historically aorist passives are latecomers in the Greek language. They 
gradually took over the function of the aorist middle. According to 
Robertson, this development has come to its end in modern Greek where 
“the passive aorist form is almost invariably used for both the middle 
and the passive ideas.” Moulton is convinced that middle and passive 
Voices 
were not differentiated with anything like the same sharpness as is in- 
evitable in analytic formations such as we use in English. We have seen 
how the bulk of the forms were indifferently middle or passive, and how 
even those which were appropriated to one voice or the other are per- 
petually crossing the frontier.” 


According to Moulton, the permissive aspect is the common ground 
between them. Since the dividing line between middle and passive “is a 
fine one at best,”! the decision between the two can only be based on 
the context. With regard to riy&p@n Moulton states, “But if the context 
(as in 1 Co 15) strongly emphasizes the action of God, the passive be- 
comes the right translation.”' 

The consequences of this state of affairs for the aorist passive are 
summarized well by Herbert Weir Smyth in his grammar: “The aorist 
passive of some active verbs has a reflexive or middle sense, either 
sometimes or always.” '? Moulton gives the example of Rom. 10:3 ti 
HIKALOGDVY TOD HEOÖ ody drETaynoav, which the KJV translates: they 
“have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” òt- 
akAdoow and katadAdoom could thus belong to the group of verbs 
which have aorist passives with a reflexive or middle sense in some 
of the forms. Admittedly none of the grammars we consulted men- 
tioned either of these two verbs as examples. However, none of these 
grammars made any claim to be complete. 

If we assume that KataAAdynte is an aorist passive form used in a 


* Robertson, Grammar, p. 818. 

° JH. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek 1, Edinburgh *1908 (repr. 1988), p. 
162. 

° Ibid. Cf. B. Botte, Grammaire grecque du Nouveau Testament, Paris 1933, p. 50: “Le 
moyen et le passif n'ont jamais été nettement distincts en grec. ... La distinction de sens constitue 
parfois un probleme d’exégése difficile a trancher.” 

I! Moulton, Grammar 1, p. 163. 

” H.W. Smyth, Greek Grammar, Cambridge MA 1956, repr. 1984 (orig. 1920), p. 222 nr. 
814. 
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middle sense, we need to remember that middle forms like passives can 
be used in a normal way (“reconcile yourselves”) and, at least according 
to the grammar of Blaß-Debrunner-Funk, also with a permissive mean- 
ing (“let yourselves be reconciled”). '* In the case of KataAAaynte the 
causative meaning is impossible for theological reasons. 

On the basis of this investigation, the grammar allows for three 
translations of kataAAdynte: (1) middle: “reconcile yourselves”; (2) pas- 
sive permissive: “let yourselves be reconciled”; (3) passive: “be recon- 
ciled.” On the basis of a grammatical investigation alone it is impossible 
to make a choice between these three possibilities. As Moulton has 
pointed out the decision must be taken on the basis of the context, the 
choice is not to be made by the grammarian, but by the exegete and 
biblical theologian.” 


2. Aorist Passive Forms of 61-/katadAdoow in Greek Literature 


The verbs diadkAdoom and KatadAdoow as well as the cognate nouns 
SKoAAayy and katoAAnyy are virtually synonymous in Greek literature. 
In light of the scope of this investigation our focus will be on the verbs, 
in particular the aorist passive forms with special attention to the im- 
peratives. d1-/kataAAay- terminology is used in Greek literature as a re- 
lational term to indicate a change from anger to affection, from hatred to 
love, from enmity to friendship. The process of reconciliation minimally 
presupposes two parties who at some point enjoyed a relationship of 
friendship which was broken. The breach in the relationship can be the 
fault of one of the parties or both. Consequently the breach might mean 
that both parties are separated from each other and in need of reconcil- 
iation. It could, however, also mean that only one party is separated from 
the other, while the other does not consider the relationship as broken, 
even though an offence will hardly ever leave the offended party com- 
pletely uninvolved. In Greek literature the two parties can be either 
god(s) or humans, individuals or communities or even abstract realities. 
We need to distinguish four major uses of 61-/KataAAay-terminology: 
social-political (diplomatic), non-political interpersonal, psychological 


3? See BDF $317. Since BDF uses the same translation for the permissive passive and the 
permissive middle (“let yourself be ...”) the difference between the two remains unclear. It seems 
to us that what 8DF describes as permissive middle are de facto permissive passive forms. 

'* Moulton, Grammar 1, p. 163. 
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and religious. In the case of the social-political use the parties involved 
in conflict and reconciliation are peoples, cities, groups and individuals 
with political responsibility. In the case of the interpersonal use the 
parties are husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, lovers, friends, and 
in the case of the psychological use, for instance, pleasure and pain. 
Wherever conflict and reconciliation involve the divine and humans, we 
speak of the religious use. 

The initiative to overcome the situation of conflict and to reconcile 
might be taken by either of the directly involved parties, by the offend- 
ing or the offended party. The party who tries to initiate reconciliation 
might be prompted or urged by a third party who is not at all involved in 
the conflict. This third party’s involvement might be limited to an inter- 
cessory role. It could also be the active role of a reconciler (6taAAaKti}¢), 
a real mediator or negotiator. But no matter how active and crucial this 
role might be, real reconciliation will not come about until the con- 
flicting parties have reconciled themselves to each other. The process of 
reconciliation can be supported and facilitated by third parties, but not 
achieved vicariously for them. Consequently the meaning of diaAAdcow 
and kataAAdoow differs considerably, when it is used to describe third 
party interventions from its use to qualify the action of two directly 
involved parties. 


a. Categories of the Usage of 61-/katadAdoow 


The verbs diaAAGoom and KatakAdoow are used in the active, middle 
and passive voices.'” The active verb forms occur in transitive con- 
structions (the direct object is always the party to be reconciled) accord- 
ing to the following format: 


Al. X reconciles Y (acc.) to Z (dat. or npög + acc.). 
A2. X reconciles Y and Z (acc.) to each other (npög GAATAOUC). 
A3. Y reconciles Z (acc.) to him/herself (Eautd/eavti or eis aùtróv/avtńv). 


To our knowledge there are no instances in Greek literature where diaA- 
Adoow and KataAAdoow are used in verb forms that from a morpholog- 
ical point of view are exclusively middle (as, for instance, in the aorist 
middle), But many of the forms shared by the middle and the passive are 
read by scholars as having a middle meaning. In addition, as we have 


’ In this section we use the abbreviations A for instances of active, M of middle and P of 
passive verb forms. IM stands for imperative middle and IP for imperative passive. 
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pointed out above, a number of the exclusively passive forms of the 
aorist can justifiably be expected to have a middle (reflexive) meaning. 
The reflexive meaning can in Greek also be expressed with the active 
forms of the verb plus the reflexive pronoun as direct object even though 
we are not aware of any instances where this occurs in extra-Biblical 
Greek literature. The middle reflexive instances are characterized by the 
fact that there is no third party and that the subject is always a party in 
need of reconciliation. The following formats are logically possible: 


M1. Y reconciles himself/herself (middle verb) to Z. 
M2. Y reconciles (active verb) himself/herself (reflexive pronoun) to Z. 


The passive forms are the simple inversion of the active forms. Third 
party mediation is possible. The primary agent of the passive action 
(normally expressed with óró) is either a third party or identical with the 
indirect object of the construction. It should, however, be noted that the 
agent is virtually never expressed which accounts for the fact that many 
passive occurrences are ambiguous. The secondary agent (the means or 
instrument) that must be clearly distinguished from the primary agent is 
expressed a little more frequently. The following formats are logically 
possible: 


Pl. Y is reconciled to Z (dat.) [by X (vn6)] [by means of (dia + gen., &v + 
dat.)] (cf. Al). 

P2. Y and Z are reconciled to each other [by X] (cf. A2). 

P3. Z is reconciled to Y (dat.) [by Y] (cf. A3). 


The imperative can be called a special case in the usage of reconciliation 
terminology. To our knowledge only aorist imperative passive forms oc- 
cur in Greek literature. Thus no present or aorist imperatives active nor 
present imperatives passive occur. In keeping with what was stated 
above, they can either have middle or passive meaning. In analogy with 
the active forms, passive imperatives can either occur as a third party 
commanding one of the directly involved parties to be reconciled (to 
reconcile himself/herself) or as one of the directly involved parties 
addressing a plea to be reconciled (to reconcile himself/herself) to the 
respectively other. When the imperative is expressed by the offended 
party, it is more likely (even though not exclusively so) that the voice is 
middle; when it is expressed by a third party, the passive voice is more 
likely. The following forms are logically possible: 
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passive: 

IP]. X commands Y: Be reconciled to Z (by Z). 

IP2. X commands Y: Be reconciled to Z (by me = X). 
IP3. X commands Y and Z: Be reconciled to each other. 
IP4. X commands Y: Be reconciled to me. 


middle: 

IM1. X commands Y: Reconcile yourself to Z. 

IM2. X commands Y and Z: Reconcile yourselves to each other. 
IM3. X commands Y: Reconcile yourself to me. 


It has proved extremely difficult to formulate criteria to determine when 
aorist passive forms, and imperatives in particular, must be seen as mid- 
dle and when as passive. This is to a large extent due to the fact that, as 
already mentioned, primary agents are normally not expressed. We as- 
sume that this is due to the fact that Greek authors use the active forms 
to express the statements for which primary agents could be used in pas- 
sive constructions. When Greek uses a passive verb form, there must be 
other intentions that are primary. On the basis of our observations we are 
convinced that passive constructions with reconciliation terminology 
have the function of directing the focus to the reconciled state as the re- 
sult of the reconciling action which could equally well be expressed by 
the noun “reconciliation.” The question who was the offender and who 
was offended as well as the question who might bring about the recon- 
ciliation are not the primary focus. All that is of interest is that there was 
a friendly relationship before, that there is a conflict now and that recon- 
ciliation needs to be brought about. In the case of an imperative passive 
the focus is precisely on bringing about a reconciled state, leaving unsaid 
who needs to be reconciled and who is expected to act as reconciler, 
Middle reflexive forms emphasize the action of reconciliation as well as 
the subject of the reflexive action. It is clear that the subject of the action 
is the offending party. Whether or not the second party (mostly ex- 
pressed as an indirect object) is in need of reconciliation is not of interest 
to the speaker. 

In what follows, we shall apply these general considerations to the 
contexts in the Greek literature where aorist passive forms of diaAAGoow 
and kataààácoo occur. Even a cursory contact with specialized studies 
and translations demonstrates that scholars have frequently opposing 
views regarding the question whether a particular aorist passive needs to 
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be interpreted as having a middle reflexive or passive meaning.'° We 
shal] present an interpretation of a selection of major occurrences of 
aorist passive forms of d1aAAdoow and KatadAdoow in Greek literature. 


b. Aorist Passive Forms of diajidoow and Katadiacow with Passive 
Meaning 


In the 5th century BCE Euripides describes a scene in his play Iphigenia 
at Aulis (1157-1158) in which Clytemnestra accuses Agamemnon of 
taking her by force to be his wife, after killing her husband Tantalus and 
her baby. Her father Tyndareus rescued Agamemnon from the revenge 
which her brother wanted to take. Then she continues to say: ob 001 Kat- 
addayOeion nepi oè Kai S6uovc cvuuaptopoeis ós Aneuntog Ti yon.” 
In this context, the sole focus of the aorist passive participle is the re- 
sulting state of reconciliation. The text does not go into detail about who 
initiated the reconciliation. The context implicitly suggests, however, 
that Clytemnestra reconciled herself to Agamemnon. * She also doubts 
that Agamemnon reciprocated the reconciliation, since he is about to 
sacrifice another child, their daughter Iphigenia. Clytemnestra carefully 
illustrates the consequences of the reconciled state with being a blame- 
less wife, chaste in love, an honor to his house, “that so your coming in 
might be with joy and your going out with gladness.”'” Reconciliation 
and its consequences are important as an argument in her attempt to stop 
Agamemnon from killing Iphigenia. 

In the Republic (8.566E), Plato describes a tyrant who gives promises 
until he is reconciled to some of his enemies and has destroyed others. 
Then he will go to war to secure his power. Here again the imperative 
passive of KatarAAdoow (Stav Sé ye oiar mpdc tods KEW eyOpods toic 
uEv katay) is not interested in the details of the reconciliation. The 
question whether the reconciliation comes about because the tyrant 
changes his attitude out of his own accord or as a result of some diplo- 
matic intervention is not of interest in the text.” 


6 See, e.g., below, pp. 22-25. 

"FA, Paley, Euripides 3, London 1860, p. 523. 

' For a different interpretation see S.E, Porter, Katalddoow in Ancient Greek Literature, 
with Reference to the Pauline Writings, Cordoba 1994, p. 25: “Grammatically, this aorist passive 
participle tmplies that Clytemnestra, as implied although possibly not willing subject, was 
reconciled to Agamemnon by means of her father.” 

" Fora slightly different view, see Porter, KaratAdoow, p, 25. 

*® Porter, KataAddoow, p. 34, does speculate about such questions that are difficult to answer. 
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A similar use of the aorist passive in a resultative sense is found in 
Philo’s book De Josepho 99, when he talks about the chief butler who, 
after having been reconciled (kataAAayeic ðè ó apytowoydoc), proved to 
be an ungrateful man by forgetting Joseph “who had alleviated all his 
misfortunes.””' Yonge translates KataAAayeig with “released,” thus 
showing his support for a resultative interpretation. 

In Antiquitates Judaicae VI 353 Flavius Josephus gives an account 
which is very parallel to 1 Sam. 29:4. Saul was in conflict with David 
who then defected to the Philistines. King Achish had allowed David to 
join their camp, but the other Philistine leaders questioned his fidelity 
and did not allow him to take part in their campaign, The reason they 
give reads as follows: 


| Sam. 29:4 Josephus, Ant. V1 353 
Kai Ev tivi Kai yàp obtw mapétew 
uMaynoeta OVTOS KUTOAAGYTVaL 

To Kupio odtot mpos tov deomdtry 


The one to whom David is to be reconciled is expressed in the dative in 
1 Sam. 29:4 (t@ xvotm avtod) and with the preposition npóg + acc. by 
Flavius Josephus. The means of reconciliation is expressed in] Sam. 
29:4 with év tive and specified as the heads of the Philistine soldiers 
(obyl Ev taig Kegadaic tHv Avöphv éxeivwv). In the context the un- 
expressed primary agent of the reconciliation can only be David. Con- 
sequently one might be inclined to translate the future passive verb form 
Stakdayrioeran as having a middle reflexive sense (“and by which means 
will he reconcile himself to his lord?”),”” Taking into account the fact 
that it is not David who needs to be reconciled to Saul, but rather Saul to 
David, it is, however, more likely that David is feared to betray the Phil- 
istines in order “to be reconciled” to Saul, in order to bring about recon- 
ciliation. The text thus only focuses on the result and less on the means 
to reach it. David’s potential killing of the Philistine soldiers would then 
only be seen as one factor, albeit an important one,” in the process of 


i! The Works of Philo. Complete and Unabridged, new updated edition, trans. by C.D. 
Yonge, Peabody 1965, p. 443. 

"= See the NETS translation: “and by what means could this fellow reconcile himself to his 
lord?” (http://ccat.sas .upenn edu/nets/edition/09-] reigns-net. pdf). In 1 Sam. 29:4 the original He- 
brew verb which the LXX translates as 6taAAayroetat is 77°, a hithpael form of nn which in the 
hithpac¢l means “to make oneself acceptable to.” 

"CH The Septuagint with Apocrypha: Greek and English, trans. by L.C.L. Brenton, Pea- 
body 1851, repr. 1986, 1992: “and wherewith will he be reconciled to his master?” 
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how reconcıliation would come about. The parallel formulation in Fla- 
vius Josephus which uses kataddayijvar seems even more likely to fo- 
cus exclusively on the result, and Whiston’s translation as a passive 
seems to us to be correct: “for that he afforded him an opportunity of 
being reconciled to his master, by doing a mischief to our army.” 

In Antiquitates Judaicae XI 195 Josephus relates the conflict between 
Artaxerxes and his wife Vashti. Even though the king would have very 
much wanted to be reconciled, the Jaw did not permit it (Katadkayfivon 
ev 616 TOV VOLOV OvK Ed0vaTo). All the king seems to be interested in is 
a reconciled state, no matter how it could be achieved, Thus the passive 
form katoAAayfvan is best understood as a passive here.” 

There are several instances of the aorist passive of dvwaAAGoow in the 
papyri. We shall limit our investigation to the most striking parallel to 2 
Cor, 5:20, viz a papyrus letter which Adolf Deissmann lists as “Brief Nr. 
14” (BGU Il 846)°° and entitles: “Brief des verlorenen Sohnes Antonis 
Longos an seine Mutter Neilus” and which is dated in the 2nd century 
CE (Faijüm). In line 10, the Egyptian Antonis writes to his mother: napa- 
Ka[AJG oat, uýtnp, S[vJaArcynri pot. In line 12 he admits: ofa Sr Hucp- 
mka. Here one of the conflicting parties, not a third party, makes the 
intercession (see above, IM3). It is clear that Antonis is the offending 
party?” and he is asking for reconciliation. In both cases one might ask 
oneself whether the offended party (God and Neilus respectively) really 
needs to be reconciled and whether it would not be more appropriate to 
ask forgiveness.” 2 Macc. 7:33 leaves no doubt that God as offended 
party is angry for a while and needs reconciliation. We do not have any 
direct information about the attitude of Neilus to her son, but the fact that 
she had gone to the metropolis might indicate, as Deissmann suggests, 
that she went there to look for her prodigal son. Therefore it might be 
advisable not to interpret öfıladäynrı as reflexive, as Deissmann does in 


" The Works of Josephus. Complete and Unabridged, new updated edition, trans, by W, 
Whiston, Peabody 1995, p. 178. 

3 A reflexive translation of katadAayfvar would not make sense, since in the logic of the 
story, the king was not the offending party and therefore did not need to reconcile himself to 
her. 

® A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten. Das Neue Testament und die neuentdeckien Texte der 
hellenistisch-römischen Welt, Tübingen ™ 1909, pp. 153-158, 

>” So also Deissmann, Licht, p. 157. 

* Cf. J. Jeremias, “‘LaB alida deine Gabe’ (Mt. 5,23f.),” in: id., Abba. Studien zur neutesta- 
mentlichen Theologie und Zeitgeschichte, Göttingen 1966, pp. 103-107 on Matt. 5:24. 
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his translation,” but rather to see it as a true passive, as is found in the 
English translation of Deissmann’s book: “I beseech thee, mother, be 
reconciled to me.””” In this case all Antonis would be saying is: I want 
reconciliation to come about between us, no matter how. There would be 
no focus on the question who needs to be reconciled. 

In I Cor. 7:11 Paul talks about a wife who separates from her hus- 
band as an exception from the command of the Lord “that the wife 
should not separate from her husband” (7:10). The separation presup- 
poses that the wife has something against her husband. Nothing is said 
whether she is justified in what she has against him, nor are we told what 
the attitude of the husband toward the wife is. In the context it seems that 
Paul is mainly interested in the result, namely reconciliation when he 
uses the aorist passive imperative of katasAdoow in the third person 
singular: nevero üyanos 7] TH Avöpi KataAAayyto. If the problem is 
exclusively on her side, this state of reconciliation can be reached by the 
woman reconciling herself to her husband. But if there is also a problem 
on the side of the husband (if for no other reason than the fact that she 
left him), °’ then the fact that the wife reconciles herself does not suffice 
(in Paul’s line of reasoning), for the husband also needs to reconcile 
himself to her in order that the married life can be resumed. These dis- 
tinctions are, however, outside the horizon of the author who is simply 
focused on the outcome. Therefore, we prefer—with RSV/NRSV and 
against many if not most of the modern Western versions—the most 
open translation which is the passive “be reconciled.” Paul is thus 
telling the separated wife that she should see to it that reconciliation will 
be realized (because only then married life can be resumed) or take the 
other option of staying unmarried. 

In Rom, 5:10 Paul uses two aorist passive forms of KataAAdoom, 
There are hardly any examples in Greek literature which are more defi- 
nitely passive. Paul excludes a reflexive sense by saying: &xOpoi Övteg 


” Deissmann, Licht, p. 129: “Mutter, v[e]rsöhne Dich mit mir.” 

“A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient Near East, trans. L.R.M. Strachan, London 1910, p. 
177. 

3 LH. Marshall, “The Meaning of Reconciliation,” in: R.A. Guelich (ed.), Unity and Di- 
versity in New Testament Theology, FS G.E. Ladd, Grand Rapids 1978, pp. 117-132, esp. 121: 
The husband’s reaction might be: “you cannot run offand leave me, and then just come back when 
you choose.” 

” Cf. Porter, KatoAdoow, p. 121: “she may need to persuade her husband to lay aside any ill 
feelings he may have as a result of either their conflict before the separation or her act of 
separation itself.” 
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(5:10). Even though we were enemies, we were reconciled to God (by 
God) (see above P3). The other indicator is the use of the secondary 
agent 614 tod davarov tod viod adrod (5:10). Through the death of his 
son we were reconciled to God by God. This is the passive version of 2 
Cor. 5:18: “God ... who reconciled us to himself through Christ” (see 
above, A3). 

The case of the person who is offering his gift before the altar in 
Matt. 5:24 is probably similar. What interferes with the offering is the 
memory that his adeA@dc has something against him. The Matthean Je- 
sus is saying here that one needs to be in a state of reconciliation (with 
one’s brothers) in order to offer one’s gift at the altar: kai taaye npõtov 
SraAAGyNOr TH adek~a cov. The sense of the aorist passive imperative 
öld yno depends on the type of conflict that the text presupposes. We 
are only told about a party who potentially has something against an- 
other. The question remains open whether he is justified in this or not. If 
he is not and the one who is offering his gift is not guilty, a reflexive in- 
terpretation of d:aAAGyn@i does not make sense. But even if the offering 
disciple is the guilty part, as Joachim Jeremias” tried to defend, 510A- 
Aáynð is asking more than “go and ask forgiveness.” Jesus is telling the 
man “be reconciled,” i.e., see to it that a reconciled state will come 
about. Once again, the focus is on the result, not the way to get there.” 


c. Aorist Passive Forms of ör-/kataAlsoow with Middle Reflexive 
Meaning 


We now tum to a number of prominent occurrences of aorist passive 
forms of $WAAG00@ and kataAAücow which are in our view to be inter- 
preted as carrying a middle reflexive meaning. 

The tragedy Ajax by Sophocles (496-406 BCE) is the oldest extant 
Greek text that uses kataAAdoow (743-744). It is unique insofar as it ap- 
plies katoAAdoow to the relationship between the gods and humans. 
After the events of the Iliad and the Trojan War Greek leaders do not 
give Achilles’ armor to Ajax, but to Odysseus. Ajax is angry (41) he de- 


” Jeremias, “Laß allda deine Gabe’,” p. 104. 

* The passive translation is found in NAB, NJB, RSV and NRSV. The reflexive translation is 
found in Dutch (Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap), French (Traduction Oecuménique de la Bible) 
translations and German (Einheitsübersetzung). 

® Here we are in agreement with Porter, Karallaooe, p. 122, who considers the question 
whether the brother’s anger is justified “besides the point” and concludes: “if there is disunity, it 
must be reconciled.” 
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cides to take revenge on the leaders. Athena tricks him into believing 
that the sheep that the Achaeans had taken as spoil are indeed the 
leaders. In his rage Ajax kills some and tortures others. When he comes 
to his senses he says “Well, I shall go to the bathing-place and the 
meadows by the shore, to wash away my defilement and escape from the 
heavy anger (ivv) of the goddess” (654-656). A little later, right before 
he leaves the scene, he states, “for I am going where I must journey, but 
you must do what I tell you, and perhaps you may soon learn that, even 
if I am unhappy now, I have been saved” (690-692). After he has left, 
the choir says, “Ajax has been converted from his anger (uetaveyv@o8n 
Ovuðv) against the sons of Atreus and from his mighty quarrels”*° (716- 
717). At that point a messenger arrives from his half-brother Teucer. 
Upon the messenger’s question as to the whereabouts of Ajax, the choir 
leader responds: AA’ oiyerai tor, mpd¢ TO KEpdiov’ Tpameis yvonne, 
Geoiaw ws KkatadAayon x0Aov (743-744). 

The understanding of the aorist passive katadAayOr depends on the 
interpretation of yOAov. In the older translations and commentaries, xó- 
Aov is seen as the anger of the gods,” More recently, however, yóàov is 
mostly interpreted as Ajax’s anger.” W.B. Stanford gives as his reason 


“ For this and the previous quote we use the translation of Sophocles, Ajax, Edited with 
Introduction, Translation and Commentary by A.F. Garvie, Warminster 1998. 

” For this reading we follow Sophocles, Ajax. Electra, Oedipus Tyrannus (ed. H. Lloyd- 
Jones, Cambridge MA/l.ondan 1994), p. 98 and Sophocles, Ajax (ed. Garvie), p. 74. For an 
author who prefers the reading of the superlative Képdtotov see Sophocles, The Plays and 
Fragments VII. The Ajax (ed. R.C. Jebb, Amsterdam 1967; orig, Cambridge 1907), pp. 116-117 
with the text-critical information. The superlative is also read in the critical edition Sophocle, 
Ajax (ed. J. de Romilly, Paris 1976), p. 78. 

* The Ajax of Sophocles (trans, R.C. Trevelyan, London 1919), http://classics.mit.edu/ 
Sophocles/ajax.html, access April 17, 2008; “Well, he is gone, To wisest purpose now, / His 
mind is turned, to appease heaven's wrath” and Sophocles, Tragedien (trans, E. De Waele, Ant- 
werpen 1972), p. 40: “de wrok der goden van zich af te wenden.” Cf. C. Spicq, Notes de lexico- 
graphie néo-testamentaire 1, Fribourg/Géttingen 1978, p. 409 n, 3: “Ajax, sur qui pèse la colère 
des dieux, s’efforce de se réconcilier avec eux par des rites expiatoires.” Spicq’s paraphrase “Ajax 

. s’efforce de se réconcilier avec eux” is misleading because by his reflexive translation of 
KataddavOr he suggests that the focus is on Ajax’s anger, while he understands x6Aov as the anger 
of the gods. What he seems to mean is “Ajax, on whom the anger of the gods weighs, reconciles 
the gods to himself by means of expiatory rites.” But the grammatical construction in 744 with the 
dative Osciow does not support such an interpretation. 

” Sophocles, Plays and Fragments (ed. Jebb), p. 117: “to make his peace with the gods,” 
J.C. Kamerbeek/H. Schreuder/A. Parker, The Plays of Sophocles |. The Ajax, Leiden *1963, p. 
156: “ag tod tüv Ody (genit. object.) xGAov ANEN Kal tolc Beoig katahati: Sophocles, 
Ajax (ed. W.B. Stanford, London/New York 1963), p. 157, Sophocles, Ajax (ed. Lloyd-Jones, 
Cambridge MA/London 1994), p. 99: “to be reconciled with the gods with whom he had been 
angry,” Sophocles. Ajax (ed. Garvie), p. 75: “to be reconciled to the gods after his anger.” Cf. 
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for understanding x6Aov as Ajax’s anger the alleged parallel between 
Aac petaveyv@oOn @vudv in Ajax 718 and GEoiow ws KataAAayxOi] xó- 
20v." In both cases an aorist passive verb form is followed by the geni- 
tive of a noun expressing anger. Authors who interpret xöAov as Ajax’s 
anger translate kataAAayOr as “to make his peace” which seems to as- 
sume a reflexive understanding or as a real passive “to be reconciled.” 

The comparison with Ajax 718 is, however, not without difficulties. 
The reason is that in 744 there are a number of important differences. In 
the construction with KataAAGoow the focus is on the party to whom one 
is reconciled or reconciles oneself, namely @eoioww. The special empha- 
sis is even enhanced by the placing Oeotow first in the clause. In the con- 
struction with uetavayıyvookouen in 711 the focus is that from which 
Ajax repents, namely the anger. In 744 the function of the genitive yó- 
Aov is not as clear as that of Ovu@v in 711. Assuming a parallel function 
of both genitives in their respective context, some see in x6Aov an ex- 
pression of that from which those who need reconciliation are to be 
liberated.*! Some translations like “to make his peace with God” ignore 
YOAOU completely.’ Recently two authors have suggested a temporal nu- 
ance in the genitive of separation and translate x6Aov as “after his an- 
ger” or “with whom he had been angry.” 

Even though some translations render both Bvuög in 711 and xółog in 
744 as “anger,” we should not lose sight of the fact that two different 
nouns are used. In 656 Sophocles uses pfjvic to refer explicitly to the 
“anger of the goddess.” The decisive argument seems to us to be that 
in Ajax Sophocles uses xöAog in 41 to describe Ajax’s anger concerning 
the armor of Achilles, the foundational anger of the play: x6A@ Bapuv- 


J.A. Fitzmyer, “Reconciliation in Pauline Theology,” in: id., To Advance the Gospel. New Tes- 
tament Studies, New York 1981, pp. 162-185, esp. 173-174 n. 20: “it seems more likely in view 
of the fundamental thrust of the play that what is meant is that Ajax has gone to reconcile himself 
to the gods by his own death.” According to Dupont, “La réconciliation,” p. 263, Ajax recanciles 
himself by ritual purifications. It should be noted that in the immediate context of 743-744 the text 
does not specify the means of reconciliation. This is also emphasized by Porter, Karalläcom, p. 
24. See, however, 710-712: “Ajax has ... once more performed with full sacrifice the rites of the 
gods.” 

“ Sophocles, Ajax (ed. Stanford), p. 157 (see also p. 154). 

*' See Sophocle, Ajax (ed. de Romilly), p. 78, who comments on yöAov: “sur ce génitif 
d’Cloignement, cf. 717-718.” 

“2 Sophocles, Plays and Fragments (ed. Jebb), p. 117. 

& Sophocles, Ajax (ed. Garvie), p. 74. 

“ Sophocles, Ajax (ed. Lloyd-Jones), p. 99. 

t For a translation which renders the three Greek nouns as “anger,” see Sophocles, Ajax 
(ed, Garvie), pp. 68 and 74. 
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Osis tõv Ayukelov SmAav. It would thus make sense that using the same 
word for anger in 744 Sophocles is referring to the reconciliation of the 
very anger which was at the root of all that followed. This is also sup- 
ported by the fact that in 744 the indirect object of kataààayoñ is 
Qeoiow. This indicates that the reconciliation is not aiming at the gods or 
their anger, but that someone else or that person’s anger is reconciled to 
the gods. While in 656 Ajax himself speaks of escaping the wrath of the 
goddess and in 716-717 the choir had referred to Ajax’s repenting from 
his anger, in 744 the choir leader interprets Ajax’s intention as “in order 
that he reconcile himself to the gods from his anger.” We interpret the 
genitive yOAov as expressing separation. The reflexive interpretation of 
the passive KataAdayO7 is thus supported by the fact that the text is 
speaking about Ajax’s own anger, by the fact that the indirect object is 
“the gods” and that Ajax is described here as the active person who has 
left to accomplish something.”° 

In his Symposion 193 Plato describes the original form of wholeness 
(Nuev öAot) which humans lost because of their injustice (61 tv Aöı- 
kiav). According to Plato love is the desire and pursuit of that original 
wholeness. He exhorts people “to a pious observance of the gods in all 
things” and promises them that Eros will enable them to discover their 
true lovers, piñor ... yevöuevor and diaArAayévtes TH Heß. Here also the 
meaning of the aorist passive needs clarification. One might consider the 
possibility of seeing both pikoı ... yevönevor and diaAAayéevtes tõ Ded as 
passive or in understanding dwAAayévtec as the resulting state of piñoi 
„. yevönevoi interpreted as actively making friends. In the context, how- 
ever, it is clear that the wholeness that is to be restored was lost because 
of human injustice. Humans therefore need to reconcile themselves. 
Therefore, piAor ... yevönevor and diaAAayévtec tõ Heß are more likely 
to be parallel expressions which reinforce each other’s meaning. 

The Vita Aesopi (first century CE) relates how Aesop mediated in a 
conflict between the king and the Samians. We compare Vita G and Vita 
W. 


* The only grammatical alternative would be that KkatoAAayOq] is interpreted as passive and 
the implied agent are the gods: “in order that he be reconciled of his anger to the gods by the 
gods.” This fits less with the context. 

“BLE. Perry, Studies in the Text History of the Life and Fables of Aesop, Chico 1981. 
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Vita Aesopi G 100 Vita Aesopi W 100 
Alownog Einev' Alcwnog Eon’ 

«déopat cov, ÕÉOTOTO, 
«KKATOAAGYNO1 Lanio.» dtorAAGyNOr Lapio.» 
ó Bactrsvc' eimOvtos d& tov BaoWewg' 
KKOTHAACY LO»? «KOTIPAACY LOL.» 
Evda SuoAöyet 

Evekev Aiodmov 
KarnaAdydon adroig KaTHAAaYeN adtoic 


évexev [tod] Aicónrov 


Stanley E. Porter holds that “In these two parallel accounts all examples 
of usage D, Aesop is depicted as a means of reconciliation ... using the 
phrase &vexev [tod] Aiownov.”” Usage D for Porter means that the 
“subject effects reconciliation by giving up its own anger against another 
party.””” Rather than a means ëvexev expresses a reason or a cause (“be- 
cause of, on account of”). We agree, however, with Porter that Aesop is 
asking the king to give up his own enmity and not just to see that a 
reconciled state come about. 

In Antiquitates Judaicae VII 184 Flavius Josephus also uses an aorist 
passive imperative which the context proves to be reflexive, when 
relating the conflict between David and his son Absalom. The context 
speaks several times about David’s anger at Absalom (181-187), The 
imperative concerning reconciliation (t@ cavtod madi mp@tov KAT- 
adyna), addressed to David by an old woman, is immediately fol- 
lowed by the explanation kai mv mpdg abtov òpyùv Gees. The aorist 
passive imperative kataAAayndı is thus explained or illustrated as “let go 
of your anger against him.” Consequently katadAdyndı most likely 
means “reconcile yourself.””° 

Three passive forms of kataAAdoow occur in 2 Maccabees, viz aorist 
passives in 1:5 and 8:29 and a future passive in 7:33. This latter verse 
speaks explicitly about the living Lord being angry for a little while and 
states: Kai MOA KATAAAGYTOETAL toic EXVTOD SovAoK. If the passive 
forms of kataAAdoom in 2 Maccabees have a passive sense, the question 


“ Porter, KaradAdoow, p. 46. 

“Ibid, p. 17. 

‘© This view is also held by Dupont, “La réconciliation,” p. 261 (“se réconcilier’). English 
translators opt for the passive “be reconciled.” See Josephus 5 (ed, H.S,J. Thackeray and R. Mar- 
cus, London/Cambridge MA 1958), and C. Begg, Flavius Josephus: Translation and Commen- 
tary 4, Leiden 2005, p. 257. 
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arises: Who is the primary agent? No primary agent is expressed. The 
prayers in 1:5 and the supplications in 8:29 can at best be secondary 
agents. If they were wrongly to be interpreted as primary agents, the 
verb forms would be passive and the text would be saying that by their 
prayers humans reconcile God to themselves. The fact that no agent is 
mentioned may, however, suggest that the verb forms are to be read as 
reflexive.” The intercession would then be similar to Aesop interceding 
with the king and the old woman beseeching David in Antiquitates 
Judaicae. The difference is that in 2 Maccabees those interceding are not 
third parties (see above IM1), but are themselves involved in the conflict 
(see above IM3). The reflexive interpretation stresses that God (not 
humans) is the one who is the subject of reconciliation. Prayer and 
supplication (and maybe even suffering and death of the martyrs) are 
reminders for God, they are not the reconciling actions themselves.” 

By way of conclusion and as a preparation for the next section, we 
shall focus on the results of our investigation that are relevant for an 
analysis of 2 Cor. 5:20d. The first important result is the fact that our 
provisional criterion for the distinction between middle reflexive and 
passive forms has proved justified. The passive must thus be seen as 
emphasizing the result of the reconciling action, the state of recon- 
ciliation without being interested in the details of how it is achieved. The 
middle is more focused on the subject of the reflexive action, the offend- 
ing party who is expected to make an end to enmity or anger. On the ba- 
sis of this criterion we reached the conclusion that in Greek literature 
there are undeniably aorist passive forms of &1-/katadAdoow”” which 
have a middle reflexive meaning. According to our analysis of their use 


*! See Dupont, “La réconciliation,” pp. 263-264; “L’idée nest aucunement que Dieu ‘serait 
reconcilie’ par l'action des hommes, que les prières le rendraient réconcilié. Le contexte n’ invite 
pas à entendre le verbe dans ce sens purement passif; il faut le comprendre au sens réfléchi. Les 
prières invitent Dicu a modifier ses dispositions, mais on sait qu’i] ne les modifiera qu’en raison de 
sa miséricorde.” Nieuwe Bijbelvertaling (2004) translates all the passive forms of kataAddcaa in 
2 Maccabees with reflexive forms. See also Willibrordvertaling (1995): “zich tegenover u genadig 
tonen” (1:5) and “zich verzoenen” in 7:33 and 8:29, The reflexive interpretation is also found in 
Traduction Oecuménique de la Bible and Einheitsübersetzung. English translations, however, 
render the passive forms of KatadAdoow in 2 Maccabees as passives (“be reconciled”). 

5? In 4 Mace, 17:22 the death of the devout ones is seen as iduotippiov. 

‘1 The result of our investigation confirms the view that 5102Adoow and katakAdoow are used 
interchangeably in Greek texts. Both are used as true passives and as middle reflexives, both are 
used as imperatives as well as in other moods, and both occur in religious and interpersonal 
meanings. This more or less even distribution is all the more striking as we are not dealing with 
large numbers of occurrences. 
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in extra-Biblical literature the ratio is about 1:1. In the LXX we only 
identified reflexive cases, and in the NT besides 2 Cor. 5:20 we found 
only passive cases. In light of the religious use of kataAAdoow in 2 Cor. 
5:20 it might be interesting to note that we classified the religious uses of 
di-/KataArAacow (Sophocles? Ajax, Plato’s Symposion, 2 Macc. 1:5; 
8:29) as middle reflexive. 

In addition to 2 Cor. 5:20 we found five imperatives three of which 
we classified as passive (BGU III 846.10; 1 Cor. 7:11; Matt. 5:24) and 
two as middle reflexive (Vita Aesopi G 100; W 100; Jos., Ant. VII 184). 
While some verses that use imperatives of d1-/KataAAdoow are strikingly 
similar in vocabulary to 2 Cor. 5:20 (cf. õéouo in Vita Aesopi and 
nmapaKkaréa in BGU M 846.10), this Pauline verse nevertheless proved 
unique in important regards. It represents the only occurrence of the im- 
perative within the religious use of di-/AcataAAdoow. While in most in- 
stances the command is given by a third party, 2 Cor. 5:20b stresses that 
through Paul it is really God (@¢ Tod Boð mapaKarodvtoc ðr T1uöv), the 
offended party, who addresses the command to the offending party, 
while in the papyrus letter BGU III 846.10 it is just the other way 
around. 


3, The Meaning of katalkäynte 1a) Heß in 2 Cor. 5:20d 


In the previous section it became clear that passive forms of kataAAdo- 
om can have both a passive and a reflexive meaning depending on the 
contexts in which they are used. This implies that when we interpret the 
passive form KatoAAdynte 14 Os® in 2 Cor. 5:20 we cannot simply 
assume that the meaning is passive, but we have to study the context in 
order to examine whether a reflexive meaning might be preferable. 2 
Cor. 5:20 reads as follows: 

bnép Xprotod ovv mpeoPebopev 

ws Tod Heod napakalodvrog dt’ huv 

ôcóueða baép Xprotod 

Katahhóynte” tõ Ged 


When Paul and through him God beseeches the Corinthians in 5:20d: 
katahiáynte TO G0, from the perspective of the grammar, this imper- 


4 In D* E G goth the alternative reading is katahhayñvai. The New Jerusalem Bible seems 
to follow this varia lectio when translating: “we appeal to you Jo be reconciled to God.” 
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ative can be interpreted in three ways: (1) Imperative passive with God 
as implied primary agent (divine passive): “be reconciled/let yourselves 
be reconciled to God [by God].” (2) Imperative passive meaning with 
“us apostles” as implied primary agent: “be reconciled/let yourselves be 
reconciled to God [by us apostles].” (3) imperative passive with a 
middle reflexive meaning: mreconcile yourselves to God.” 

In what follows we shall discuss the pros and cons of these three in- 
terpretations of 5:20d with the purpose of finding the most likely 
meaning. 


a. katadhaynte ro Ged as a "Divine Passive” 


The interpretation of 5:20d as a passive is the common opinion in 
modern research and in the great majority of modern versions. In the 
English-speaking world the translation is almost exclusively “be 
reconciled to God,” The implicit assumption seems to be that the 
passive is a divine passive. Since this translation is usually assumed to 
be the only possible one, there are hardly ever any reasons given to 
support it. In our understanding the following arguments in favor of this 
position can be listed. First, the grammatical form of kataAAaynte is an 
imperative passive. As is evident in Rom. 5:10, Paul does use the pas- 
sive of KatTHAAGoOoW in its actual sense. Passive forms and passive mean- 
ing of kataAAg&oow are also common in extra-Pauline Greek literature, 
as we have seen above. Second, 5:20d could casily be understood as the 
passive version of 5:19a: 


5:19a Heög HW év Xpiotd Köouov katahácowv savTd 
5:20d katarAGynte tõ Ved [Und tod Oeod] (Ev Xpiotd) 
cf, Rom, 5:10 kamaAdynuev 1H Ved dia tod davarov Tod vioð avTodD 


Third, all the other instances of the soteriological use of KataAAGoow in 
Paul clearly have God as the subject of reconciliation. If 2 Cor. 5:20d is 
not a divine passive it is a notable exception. The Deuteropauline recon- 
ciliation texts also have God and Christ respectively as subjects of the 
event of reconciliation, never human beings. As Thrall points out: “God 
and man are not seen by Paul as equal partners in the [reconciliation] 


5 See above, p. 14. 

* Instead of this simple passive, other languages usually opt for a permissive passive: 
Dutch: “laat u met God verzoenen”; French: “laissez-vous réconcilier avec Dieu”; German: 
“lasst euch mit Gott versGhnen.” 
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process.””” The fourth and final argument is that God is the implied 
subject of éxoinoev in 5:2la which must be inferred from 5:20d. 
Therefore one would expect God also to be the agent in 5:20d. 

However this widespread view is not without problems. If 5:20d is 
simply the passive version of 5:19a there is a contradiction since 5:19a 
states the reconciliation as a reality in the past, while 5:20d makes 
reconciliation the object of an imperative.” The only way to avoid this 
contradiction would be that katadAAdoom has a slightly different 
meaning in both verses. 5:19a would then be talking about a general ob- 
jective reconciliation, while 5:20d would refer to an individual sub- 
jective reconciliation, This, however, is an artificial distinction and there 
is nothing in the context to support it. What is called subjective 
reconciliation is already implied in 5:19a. Another possibility of 
explaining the slightly different meaning of katoAAdoow in 5:19a and 
5:20d is to consider 5:19a as a statement of the complete reconciliation 
event, while 5:20d is the acceptance or appropriation in one’s own life. 
The latter could then be paraphrased as follows: “allow the reconcilia- 
tion worked by God in the past to become a reality in your life now.” 
Some scholars assume a passive acceptance either by faith, by recog- 
nizing that God has reconciled us or by not putting obstacles to God’s 
reconciling action. It is, however, questionable whether Paul would not 
rather have used an expression like kataAAaynv Aaußävo (cf. Rom. 
5:11) and whether such a personal event as reconciliation does not re- 
quire the active participation of both parties to become a reality. On the 
other hand there are scholars who defend an active meaning of the 
acceptance of reconciliation. Their position is practically identical with 
the reflexive interpretation of kataAAdynte. The Dutch scholar Frederik 
Willem Grosheide defends a paradoxical mixture of active and passive 


” Thrall, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 437. 

** This has been noticed for a long time. See, e.g., E.H. van Leeuwen, “De Katakkayr,” Theo- 
logische Studien 28 (1910), pp. 159-171, esp. 161: “Ware nu de verzoening der wereld met God 
inderdaad een voldongen feit, wat immers het geval zou zijn indien gezegd was: ‘God verzoende 
de wereld met zich’, dan ware het, om niet te zeggen ongerijmd, toch wel volstrekt overbodig, nog 
de bede en de vermaning er aan toe te voegen, ‘/aat u verzoenen’.” Van Leeuwen does not solve 
the problem by suggesting a different understanding of 5:20d, but rather by insisting that 5:19a 
means “was reconciling” instead of “reconciled.” The world is not reconciled collectively, but 
“ieder mensch individueel kan verzoend worden als hij aanneemt of zich laat welgevallen Gods 
verzoenende daad in Christus” (p. 166). 
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aspects: “Even though people cannot convert themselves, still we have 
to convert ourselves. This 1s also the mystery of the KATOARGYNTE.”” z 


b. katañdynte t® Ged as “Being Reconciled to God by Paul or the 
Apostles” 


The option to supply as the unexpressed agent “by us apostles” has to 
our knowledge not been defended in scholarly research.” Nevertheless it 
deserves to be investigated. The following arguments in favor of the 
position could be listed. First, in 5:18c, 19c Paul prepares 5:20d by both 
times mentioning the gift of the ministry of reconciliation together with 
the event of reconciliation. What does 4 dtaKkovia tc KaTOAAaYTIS 
mean? If the noun KataAAayn is used in an active sense, Paul is talking 
about the ministry of the reconciling action. Then Paul has the ministry 
of a reconciler. Second, in 5:20a Paul uses the verb npeoßeiw to 
describe his ministry of reconciliation in action. In profane Greek texts a 
third party peace negotiator was called mpeoBic®’ or Öunidaxriic. Their 
task was not to proclaim an already realized reconciliation, but to move 
the conflicting or warring factions to reconcile to one another. Third, 
rèp Xpotoð is used twice in 5:20ac and seems to indicate that Paul 
takes the place of Christ in the reconciliation process (compare also ôr 
huv in $:20b with Sà Xprotod in 5:18b; cf. dc tod cod rapaxarodv- 
toc in 5:20c and ovvepyotvtec in 6: la). 

Despite this impressive evidence in favor of seeing Paul as the 
implied agent in 5:20d, this position runs into serious problems. First, 
the meaning of kataAAay? in the expression 1) Siakovia tic KatTAAAaYTS 
can also be passive. In that case Paul is talking about the ministry of the 
result of God’s reconciling action. Such a passive meaning coincides 
with the parallel expression ó Adyos Tig KatudAaryfig in 5:19c. ñ ako- 


3 FW. Grosheide, De Tweede Brief aan de Kerk te Korinthe, Kampen ?1959, p. 172: “Al 
kan niemand zich zelf bekeren, wij moeten ons toch bekeren. Dit mysterie kunnen we nooit oplossen. 
Het is ook het mysterie van het kotddärynte.” 

*% Judging by the title one could be inclined to see in the following work a defense of this view: 
J. Schröter, Der versöhnte Versöhner. Paulus als unentbehrlicher Mittler im Heilsvorgang zwi- 
schen Gott und Gemeinde nach 2 Kor 2,14-7,4, Tübingen/Basel 1993. He does, however, not go 
that far, as can be seen on p. 194: “Dabei ist es wichtig, daß nicht nur er selbst von Gott versöhnt 
wurde, sondern nun auch seinerseits mit der Herstellung von Versöhnung zwischen Gott und Men- 
schen beauftragt ist. Diesen seinen Auftrag formuliert er in V.20c: kardháaynre tõ 826.” Schröter 
does not give a detailed account of how this applies to our topic of discussion. 

"Cf. C. Breytenbach, Versöhnung. Eine Studie zur paulinischen Soteriologie, Neukirchen- 
Viuyn 1989, A, Bash, Ambassador for Christ, Tübingen 1997, pp. 70-71. 
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via tc katadkaynig is the ministry which has as its content the recon- 
ciliation event on the cross.” Second, even though Paul uses xpsoBeva, 
he does not see his role as that of a reconciler or peace negotiator. Paul is 
not a third party who is not involved in the conflict or who is trying to 
move two conflicting parties to reconcile. As a human being Paul is also 
involved in the conflict. The conflict could be seen as only one-sided, 
since God is always already reconciled. God is the one who brings about 
the reconciliation, not Paul. Paul’s ministry only begins when the recon- 
ciliation is already a reality. His role is described with the words ĝia- 
Kovia, Adyos, mapakaAém and ðéoua. He proclaims something that is 
already a reality. His role is exhorting and beseeching, not negotiating. 
In addition, according to 5:20c it is really God who is exhorting through 
Paul. 

Third, the roles of Christ and Paul in the reconciliation process are 
not the same. ùnèp Xptotod does indeed indicate that in his ministry 
Paul takes the place of Christ. But it is self-evident that this can only be a 
partial replacement. In 1 Cor. 1:13 Paul unmistakably states: ur} TabdAoc 
ESTAVPWHN ónèp úv. Thus the dV nu&v of 5:20b is not fully parallel 
in meaning with ià Xptotod in 5:18b. Christ’s death on the cross is the 
event in and through which God reconciled the world to himself. This 
mediating role of Christ as secondary agent by which he brought to im- 
manent realization the designs of the transcendent God is complete. It 
cannot and need not be continued by the apostles. While the apostles like 
Christ are to live a life of serving instead of being served (cf. diaKovia) 
and while they are to participate in the suffering of Christ by their own 
apostolic suffering, their role for the reconciliation is different from that 
of Christ. The apostles are not bringing about reconciliation, but they are 
to make present in their word and in their entire existence the reconcilia- 
tion process of the past.°? Neither Paul nor any of the apostles are 
actually reconcilers. In the authentic letters of Paul not even Christ can 
be called reconciler. It is only in Eph. 2:16 that Christ is presented as 
reconciler. 


“ For a detailed discussion of this position see R. Bieringer, “Paul’s Understanding of Dia- 
konia in 2 Corinthians 5,18,” in: R. Bieringer/J. Lambrecht (eds), Studies in 2 Corinthians, 
Leuven 1994, pp. 413-428, esp. 422-424. 

“ See R. Bieringer, “Paul’s Understanding.” 
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c. Katadhaynte to Oe@ as “Reconcile Yourselves to God” 


In critical research the interpretation of katoaAAGynte in 2 Cor, 5:20d as 
middle reflexive with the translation “reconcile yourselves to God’”™ has 
not found much support. It has nevertheless been present in the ex- 
egetical discussion” and in some less known French and German Bible 
translations.°° What can be put forward in favor of such an interpreta- 
tion? First in extra-Biblical literature the middle reflexive interpretation 
of passive forms of d1aAAdoom and KkataAAdoow is at least as frequent 
as the passive interpretation. Second, the unusual way of presenting rec- 
onciliation in 5:18b, 19a as God reconciling us to himself” instead of 
the expected form of God reconciling himself to us suggests a reflexive 
meaning in 5:20d. X reconciling himself/herself to Y can be achieved 
without the active participation of Y. Even if Y remains irreconciled, X 
can realize reconciliation with Y for himself/herself. But X reconciling 
Y to him/herself is a process which can never be achieved without Y 
reconciling himself/herself to X. Strictly speaking the expression “X 
reconciles Y to himself/herself” is a brachylogy of “X moves Y to give 
up his/her enmity against X and creates the conditions of possibility for 
this.” If X reconciles himself/herself to Y, nothing is said about X en- 
abling Y to reconcile to X except for the example of initiating the 
reconciliation process. If, however, X reconciles Y to himself/herself, 
that seems to imply a more direct enabling of Y to reconcile to X. 

Third, the idea of representation is present in the context in 5:14-15 


“ We need to take into consideration that this discussion is not only an issue of the in- 
terpretation of the source language but also of the receptor language. The fact that in Dutch, 
French and German translations the aorist passive forms of katalköcom in Matt. 5:24 and | 
Cor. 7:11 are regularly rendered as reflexive forms, but never in English, is without doubt con- 
nected with the general tendency to avoid reflexives in the English language. The reflexive 
meaning comes to the fore without the use of a reflexive pronoun in the Knox Translation 
(1954) (‘make your peace with God”) and in Marshall, “The Meaning of Reconciliation,” pp. 
123-124 (“human putting away of enmity”). 

“ LJ. Rickert, Der zweite Brief Pauli an die Korinther, Leipzig 1836-1837, p. 184; F. 
Büchsel, “ddAGcow kt,” TAWNT 1 (1933), pp. 252-260, esp. 257 “versöhnt euch.” Note that 
the English translation of this text in TONT 1 (1964), pp. 252-259, esp. 256 uses the passive 
“Be ye reconciled.” Also Dupont, “La réconciliation,” p. 267: “Les sens moyen: ‘se réconcilier’ 
paraît plus naturel” and Spicq, Notes, p. 410. 

J. Kürzinger (ed.), Das Neue Testament, Aschaffenburg *1954; Le Nouveau Testament, 
Traduction nouvelle par E, Osty & J. Trinquet, nouvelle édition revue et augmentée, Paris 1964 
and Münchner Neues Testament, Studienübersetzung, Düsseldorf 1988, 51998, 

‘7 The only other extra-NT instance of the scheme: “X reconciles Y to him/herself” is found in 
Judg. 19:3 (interpersonal use). 
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and 17. In 5:15 Paul says: “And he died for all, so that those who live 
might live no longer for themselves, but for him who died and was 
raised for them.” Not living for oneself presupposes a participation 
which is no less than the participation which a reflexive interpretation of 
5:20d would suggest. In both contexts it is clear that the human action is 
a response to Christ’s and ultimately God’s action. By dying for all, 
Christ enables human persons to live for Christ instead of for them- 
selves. By reconciling the world to himself, God enables humans to 
reconcile themselves with God. Representation or inclusive vicarious 
action means that God does something for us by enabling us to do it 
ourselves, The same idea of participation is present in the expression Ev 
Xptote in 5:17 and 5:21 (év avtd). If Paul dares to say that people who 
are in Christ, are a new creation (5:17), that in Christ they are becoming 
Hakatoovvyn Oeod and that they work together with God, we should not 
be surprised that he can also say: reconcile yourselves to God.‘ 

Fourth, in 5:19b the way in which God achieved reconciliation is 
described as “not counting to them their trespasses” which means re- 
moving what caused the state of enmity. What does KataAAdynte TH 
dei) mean in the light of this? Does it mean, “accept that God has re- 
moved what separated you from God”? What would such an acceptance 
imply? Or does it mean, “Remove on your part what separates you from 
God”? One might be inclined to say that this does not make sense since 
God has already removed it. But as the concept of inclusive vicarious 
action (i,e., representation) shows in 5:14-15, by creating conditions of 
possibility God (and Christ) do things for humanity in a way that 
humanity still has to do them. At the same time humans are enabled to 
do their share in the process. 

Fifth, in 2 Cor. 5:18-20 reconciliation is not a change of emotions (cf. 
Judg. 19:3), but a change of what had objectively separated God and 
humanity. We are changed in the process. Paul says that we are a new 
creation (5:17) and that we become dikanocdvn Beoö (5:21). “Reconcile 
yourselves to God” would then mean, “now that God has made you a 
new creation, and the ôikaiocúvn @egoð, you have to do your share of 
letting that become a reality for yourselves and of doing what God has 
enabled you to do as a new creation and as diuxatoobvn God, namely to 
give up your enmity and your inimical behavior, stop trespassing, live 
not for yourselves but for Christ.” 


‘X See also Phil. 2:12: “work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” 
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Sixth, katoAAdoom/KkataAAayi is interpersonal, relational terminol- 
ogy which Paul used as a theologoumenon for the interpretation of the 
cross event. The use of such deeply personal terminology presupposes 
reciprocity which means that both parties are active. Büchsel states in his 
TDNT article: “It is often asked whether men [sic] are active or passive 
in reconciliation. The true answer is that they are made active.” He 
makes the link with the highly personal nature of kato)Adoow/KataA- 
ayh. “In reconciliation, too, man [sic] is a person. It is only because he 
is a person, and consequently an active being, that there can be any 
reconciliation for him at all.” 

Seventh, kataAAdynte in 5:20d is the first imperative in 2 Corin- 
thians, a letter in which imperatives are comparatively infrequent.’! The 
second imperative is found in 6:13. mAatbvOnte is also an aorist passive 
with a reflexive meaning “open yourselves wide.”’* The same idea is 
resumed in the verb yoproate in 7:2. nAatovente and ywproate are the 
anthropological analogies to KataAAdynte. The three imperatives are 
thus closely related. In his use of the aorist passive in 5:20d, Paul is not 
only interested in reconciliation as a result, as we saw is the case in | 
Cor. 7:11 and Matt. 5:24 also seems to be. In 2 Cor. 5:18-19 there is a 
strong emphasis on the fact that reconciliation is already a reality. After 
his theocentric statements in 5:18-19 Paul shifts the focus to the Corint- 
hians in 5:20. As is clear from 5:14-21 and the structure of the entire 
letter, especially 6:11-13 and 7:2, Paul is mainly interested in reconciling 
action. This is more in keeping with a reflexive interpretation of 5:20d.”° 


“ Büchsel, “GAAGoow KTA.,” p. 256, 

° Ibidem. 

7! The only book of the New Testament which proportionately uses less imperatives is | 
John. 

” Many modern versions translate “open wide your hearts” even though the word heart is 
not present in the Greek text, thus avoiding the use of a reflexive pronoun, 

* One could also point to Rom. 5:1 and 11 for support of our reflexive interpretation of 2 
Cor. 5:20d. In Rom. 5:1 the best manuscripts read eiprjvnv éyopev. In recent exegesis there is a 
tendency to accept this variant, See, for instance, R, Jewett, Romans. A Commentary, Min- 
neapolis 2007, pp. 344 and 348 who paraphrases the expression “let us make the necessary 
response and take advantage of his offer.” In 5:11 Paul uses the unusual expresson thv 
karardayıv ékapopev. The verb Aap Pava can both mean to get and to obtain. After the 
statement of God’s initiative in 5:10 (katnAAGynpev and KataAAayévtec), in 5:11 Paul stresses 
the human activity. thy KaraAdayt eAdBonev is not found elsewhere in reconciliation state- 
ments. It scems to be in analogy with kataAAGynte Ta Ged in 2 Cor. 5:20. The link is also made 
by Büchsel, “aAdacow xth.,” p. 256: “We have received reconciliation, yet not as blows are 
received, but in such a way that God has hesought us (2 Cor. 5:20). The activity of a man [sic] 
cannot be conceived of in any higher way than in terms of causing him to ask for the 
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Conclusion 


In this study we propose an unusual interpretation of the imperative kat- 
oddAaynte TH Ged. Many readers will feel uncomfortable by our reflexive 
translation “reconcile yourselves to God,” because they are afraid that 
this overestimates what humans can do in their relationship with God. 
Many want to see the role of the human being as purely receptive and 
point to TapaKkadodpev un EIG KEVOV TTV YGPL TOD Deod SéEao8ar VpLGc 
in 6:1 for support. We should, however, not forget that we only need to 
fear a competition between God’s action and human action if we see 
God on the same level as human beings. If we rightly understand God’s 
activity on a totally different level than human activity, there is no dan- 
ger of competition. It is possible to assume that the more active God is, 
the more active the human person can be. Moreover we stressed in our 
analysis that in 2 Cor, 5:14-21 as elsewhere Paul does not speak about 
human activity without having stated God’s initiative. We must not 
forget that, if human persons are active, they were enabled by God for 
such activity. 

As we have seen in our investigation, it is not unusual that passive 
forms of KaTAaAAGGaw (or dt0AAGGoW) are used with a reflexive mean- 
ing. In texts like 1 Cor. 7:11 where nothing is at stake theologically, few 
hesitate to translate kataAAaynto as a reflexive. From a purely linguistic 
view the passive or the reflexive meaning of kataAAGynte in 5:20d are 
equally likely. Only an exegesis of the imperative in its immediate con- 
text can motivate a choice between the two possibilities. We opted for 
the reflexive meaning because we are convinced that it has the most sup- 
port from the context. If Paul really meant kataAAGynte TH Be to mean 
“reconcile yourselves to God,” he employed a daring way of speaking 
about the relationship between humans and God. But the daring nature 
of his speaking already begins with applying the thoroughly 
interpersonal and reciprocal language of reconciliation to the divine- 
human relationship. To coin the imperative “reconcile yourselves to 
God” is only pushing this to its logical conclusion, the reciprocity in the 
relationship between God and human persons. This is equally present 
when the Bible uses friendship terminology for the divine-human 
relationship. 
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THE NEW PREACHERS IN GALATIA. 
THEIR IDENTITY, MESSAGE, AIMS, AND IMPACT 


Martinus C. de Boer 


In this essay in honor of Henk Jan de Jonge, a fellow laborer in the 
vineyard of New Testament Studies, I attempt to provide a historical 
sketch of the people Paul in his letter to “the churches of Galatia” 
(1:2) characterizes as “those unnerving you” (1:7) and as “those up- 
setting you” (5:12). What does Paul’s letter allow us to know about 
the identity of these people, their message, their aims, and their im- 
pact on the “Galatians” (3:1)?! 


l. The Information to Be Gleaned from Gal, 1:6-9 


In the paragraph immediately after the Ictter’s prescript (1:1-5), Paul 
indicates that he writes the letter in response to what he perceives to 
be a crisis: 


I am astonished that you are so quickly turning from the one who called 
you into the grace of Christ” to a different gospel, which is not another, 
except that there are some who are unnerving you and wanting to turn 


! For the scholarly debate, see in addition to the standard commentaries, in particular J.L. 
Martyn, “A Law-Observant Mission to Gentiles,” in: id., Theological Issues in the Letters af 
Paul, Edinburgh 1997, pp. 7-24; J.M.G. Barclay, Obeying the Truth. A Study of Paul’s Ethics 
in Galatians, Edinburgh 1988, pp. 36-74; E.P. Sanders, Paul, the Law, and the Jewish People, 
Philadelphia 1983, pp. 17-29, F.F. Bruce, “Galatian Problems 3. The ‘Other’ Gospel,” Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library 53 (1971), pp. 253-271; and other articles collected in M.D. Nanos 
(ed.), The Galatians Debate. Contemporary Issues in Rhetorical and Historical Interpretation, 
Peabody 2002, and J.M.G. Barclay, “Mirror-Reading a Polemical Letter: Galatians as a Test 
Case,” JSNT 31 (1987), pp. 73-93. The present article presupposes that the work known as 
“Paul’s letter to the Galatians” is a real letter stemming from the middle of the first century CE, 
and not a fictive or a pseudonymous work from that period or later. 

? Nestle-Aland”’ places Xptorod, “of Christ,” in brackets since “the absence of any genitive 
qualifying év x&pırı (PB G H! ie” Marcion ... ) has the appearance of being the original 
reading, which copyists supplemented by adding Xpiotod” (B.M. Metzger, 4 Textual Com- 
mentary on the Greek New Testament, Stuttgart 71994, p. 520). The inclusion, however, has 
strong external support, including W a A B Y 33 81 614 1739 among others; furthermore D 
has Iynoot Xpictot, which is simply a variation on the simple Xptcrod (other, lesser manu- 
scripts have Ocod, “of God”). 
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the gospel of Christ into its opposite. But even if we or an angel from 
heaven were preaching a gospel to you’ contrary to the one we did 
preach to you, let that preacher be an anathema. As we have said before 
and I now say again: if someone is preaching a gospel contrary to the 
one you received, let that preacher be an anathema. (Gal. 1:6-9) 


In the first verse of this passage, Paul in effect rebukes the churches 
of Galatia for being in the process of turning (netatideode, present 
tense)’ to “a different gospel” (Etepov evayyéMov), i.e., a different 
version of the good news about Christ.” This different gospel is at- 
tributed to certain people (twec) who, according to Paul, “are (1) un- 
nerving you (ol tapdooovtes vuc) and (2) wanting to turn the gos- 
pel of Christ into its opposite (OfAovtTEc uetaotpéyar TO EdaYYEALOV 
tod Xptotod).” The two actions probably go together, the second 
serving to explain the first: Certain people are (in Paul’s view) 
“unnerving’(tapaooovtec)® the Galatians precisely because they are 


* Nestle-Aland” places bpiv, “to you,” in brackets, since some manuscripts place the word 
before the verb, others after it. Still other manuscripts omit the word altogether. A decision is 
difficult. See Metzger, A Textual Commentary, p. 521. 

* The verb petatidnyt was commonly used in connection with changing allegiances, e.g. 
turning from one school of thought to another or from one religion to another; ¢.g., 2 Macc. 
7:24, 11:24; see BDAG 642; C. Maurer, “petatidnut,” TDNT VII (1972), pp. 161-162; H.D. 
Betz, Galatians. A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches in Galatia, Philadelphia 
1979, p. 47 n. 41. Paul thus presents the process of turning to that different gospel by the Gala- 
tians as a form of apostasy (cf. 5:4), undoubtedly to alert the Galatians to the seriousness of the 
situation in which they find themselves. 

° Paul denies that this “different gospel” is in fact “another (@Ao0) gospel” (1:7a). The two 
adjectives Etepoc and GAioc are frequently used interchangeably to mean “(an)other,” also by 
Paul; see E.D, Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
Edinburgh 1921, pp. 420-422; J.K. Elliott, “The Use of Etepog in the New Testament,” ZNW 60 
(1969), pp. 140-141; BDF § 306; cf. 2 Cor. 11:4, 12:9-10, Here however a case can be made 
for a distinction, see Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, p. 24: The sense is that 
the “different gospel” cannot count as “another gospel” alongside the gospel Paul himself 
preached and still preaches. Anything other than “the gospel that was preached by me” (1:11) 
to the Galatians is not in fact “the gospel of Christ” (the good news of which Christ is the con- 
tent), Paul’s apparent “self-correction” in 1:7a is designed to rob the “different gospel” of the 
night to the label “gospel (of Christ).” 

° The verb tapdoow (also used in 5:10, the only two instances in Paul’s letters) has been 
rendered in different ways. Recognized possibilities include “disturb” (NAB; Betz, Galatians; 
J.D.G. Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians, London 1993), “confuse” (NRSV, NIV), “trouble” 
(KJV, RSV): and “frighten (out of their wits)” (J.L. Martyn, Galatians. A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary, New York 1997, p. 112). The verb literally means to “stir up” 
or to “trouble” as water (John 5;7), In its metaphorical extension, the general meaning is “to 
cause inward turmoil” (Martyn, Galatians, p. 111: “mental anguish”) and thus to “stir up, 
disturb, unsettle, throw into confusion” (BDAG 990; cf. John 11:33; 12:27; 13:21; 14:1, 27). In 
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wanting “to turn into its opposite” (uetaotpéwat)’ the gospel of 
Christ. Paul then anathematizes “someone” (tig) who “is preaching- 
a-gospel (ebayyeAitetar) contrary to the one (nap' 5) you received 
(napedAaBets)” (1:9), which is “contrary to the one (nap’ 6) we (i.e., 
Paul and his companions) did preach to you (ebnyyeAtoépeOa)” (1:8). 
From this passage and making allowances for Paul’s rhetorically and 
polemically motivated formulations, we may draw certain con- 
clusions about the people supposedly “unnerving” the churches of 
Galatia: 

(1) They have come into the Galatian churches from outside. Paul 
clearly distinguishes those unnerving the Galatians (tives, “some”) 
from the Galatians themselves (“you”). This does not in itself mean 
that they are strangers to the cities or villages in which the Galatians 
themselves live. It does mean that they are not members of these 
churches. 

(2) They have come on the scene after Paul had founded the 
churches of Galatia (4:13): Paul here anathematizes someone (mig)? 
who “is [now] preaching-a-gospel” (ebayyekißetan, pres. ind.) con- 
trary to the one the Galatians “received” (napeAdaßere, aor. ind.), 
which is the one “we preached” (eùnyyeMoáueða, aor. ind.; cf. 1:11; 
tò ebdayyédiov tò edayysdtobEv On’ Epod, “the gospel that was 
preached by me”; 4:13: ednyyeAtodunv dpiv, “I preached-the-gospel 
to you”). 

(3) As the previous point already indicates, the people supposedly 
unnerving the Galatians are preaching what they themselves call “a 


the Synoptics, the verb occurs only in the passive form and the NRSV consistently translates tt 
with “be terrified” or “frightened” (Matt. 2:3; 4:16, Mark 6:50; Luke 1:12; 24:38). The trans- 
lation “unnerve” seeks to encompass their various nuances. 

7 A one-word translation of this verb, which is not used by Paul elsewhere, has proven dif- 
ficult. The most common translation is “pervert” (RSV, NRSV, KJV, NIV, NAB, NJB; Betz, 
Galatians, R.N. Longenecker, Galatians, Dallas 1990), Another alternative is “distort” (BDAG 
641; B. Witherington, Grace in Galatia. A Commentary on St Paul’s Letter to the Galatians, 
Edinburgh 1998). A possible meaning of the verb is to change something so that it turns into its 
opposite (G. Bertram, “petaotpégu,” TDNT VII [1971], p. 729; BDAG 641), Sirach, for ex- 
ample, warns its readers against a certain type of person capable of “tuming (petactpépav) 
good into evil” (11:31), whereas Acts 2:20 cites the prophecy of Joel 2:31 (LXX 3:4) warning 
that “the sun shall be turned (uetactpaoroetat) into darkness.” For this reason, Martyn renders 
the verb with “to change the gospel of Christ into its opposite,” which is also the translation 
adopted here. See further below for contextual factors in support of this rendering. 

* The singular is probably generic, though Paul may have a leader of the group in view. See 
below on 3:1; 5:7; 5:10b. 
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gospel” (evayyéAlov). Paul would hardly want to call their message 
“gospel” unless they themselves are designating it as such.” 

(4) Furthermore, it is “a different gospel” (étepov edayy&lıov), 
i.c., different in kind from the one Paul preached to them. This gospel 
has to be considerably different from Paul’s own; Paul’s expressed 
consternation in this passage and his petition to let someone 
preaching that different gospel in Galatia be an anathema in God’s 
eyes would otherwise be difficult to explain. 

From these four points, it is possible to conclude that the people 
Paul refers to in 1:6-9 were Christian preachers who have come into 
the Galatian churches founded by Paul with a version of “the gospel 
of Christ” different from Paul’s own. We shall accordingly label 
them “the new preachers.” Two further conclusions can, however, 
be drawn from 1:6-9: 

(5) The new preachers are indeed “unnerving” the Galatians, Paul 
is not here simply vilifying the new preachers, i.e., making false and 
slanderous accusations. His Galatian readers are in a position to cor- 
roborate this charge about the impact of the new preachers on them- 
selves. Paul has probably learned of the deleterious impact of the 
new preachers on the Galatians from sources loyal to him in the 
churches of Galatia. There is something about the gospel of the new 
preachers that the Galatians find to be truly unnerving. It is causing 
them considerable mental distress. 

(6) The reason is that the new preachers are wanting to substitute 
their version of the gospel for Paul’s. Paul formulates their agenda in 
a polemical manner: they are “wanting to turn the gospel of Christ 
into its opposite.” Paul’s formulation entails a theological evaluation 
of their version of the gospel of Christ from the vantage point of his 
own understanding of that gospel. The gospel according to Paul is fo- 
cused on “the grace of Christ” (cf. 1:15; 2:21) whereby the blessings 
of salvation are unconditionally given. By implication, the opposite 
of this gospel is one in which grace (as Paul understands it) plays no 
role and the blessings of salvation are made conditional. A con- 


’ Martyn, Galatians, p. 109; id., “Mission to Gentiles,” p. 13, pace M.D. Nanos, The Irony 
of Galatians. Paul's Letter in First-Century Context, Minneapolis 2002, p. 142. 

"We could also call them “the new missionaries” or “the new evangelists.” Evangelist here 
means a preacher of the gospel (a message containing the good news about Christ), not the 
author of a Gospel (a book narrating the ministry and passion of Jesus as good news, such as 
the four canonical Gospels). 
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ditional gospel is one that in Paul’s view turns the gospel of Christ on 
its head so that it can no longer be called “gospel”—it is no longer 
good news, the good news of Christ. The new preachers may well be 
arguing that it is actually Paul who has turned the gospel on its head 
and that they have come to set “the gospel of Christ” back on its feet. 
The new preachers probably then agree with Paul’s implicit point, 
namely, that their gospel is the diametrical opposite of his. It is in 
any event highly probable that the new preachers want to replace 
Paul’s (version of the) gospel of Christ with their own (version). || 

The six points above have been drawn exclusively from Gal. 1:6-9 
(in addition to the prescript which explicitly names “the churches of 
Galatia”)'” without reference to the remainder of the letter, to which 
we may now turn for further information. In much of the remainder 
(apart from 1:11-2:14 and 5:13-6:10), Paul seeks to show on substan- 
tive theological grounds why the different gospel of the new preach- 
ers turns the gospel of Christ into its opposite and is thus not the (true 
and, in fact, only) gospel of Christ. In the process Paul reveals, both 
directly and indirectly, much about the new preachers and their “dif- 
ferent” gospel. In this article, however, we confine ourselves to the 
verses in which Paul explicitly mentions the new preachers in order, 
as indicated at the beginning, to provide a basic historical sketch of 
their identity, message, aims and impact. We shall first briefly survey 
the relevant passages, interrogating them initially without reference 
to the contexts in which they occur and thus rather atomistically. In a 
subsequent step, we shall survey them again, this time with reference 
to the larger literary and argumentative contexts while also taking in- 
to account the other verses surveyed. 

In providing a sketch of the new preachers we want to avoid two 


'' Ht is thus possible to describe the new preachers from Paul’s point of view as “the oppo- 
nents” (e.g., Betz, Galatians, Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians), an epithet they could agree 
with since they do want to replace Paul’s gospel with their own in Galatia, or from the Gala- 
tians’ point of view as “the agitators” (Barclay, Obeying the Truth, Witherington, Grace in Ga- 
latia) or (following our translation of of tapacoaovtes in 1:7) “the unnervers.” We here describe 
them, following the lead of Martyn, “A Law-Observant Mission,” p. 13, in terms of their 
primary activity: preachers who have recently come into the Galatian churches with a message 
they call “the gospel of Christ.” Martyn himself prefers to call them “the Teachers.” 

" Given 3:1, where Paul addresses the readers with the cthnic designation “Galatians,” 
these churches are probably to be located in the region of Galatia (“north Galatia”), from which 
the larger Roman province took its name. It is unlikely that Paul would address people living in 
the southern regions of the Roman province in this manner since the inhabitants were not (eth- 
nically speaking) Galatians. 
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extremes. One extreme is to maintain that everything Paul says and 
writes about the new preachers is factual and unaffected by rhetorical 
or polemical aims. One of Paul’s aims in this letter is to alienate the 
Galatians from the new preachers and their gospel. That Paul is not a 
neutral observer is obvious from Gal, 1:6-9, discussed above. The 
second extreme is to claim that everything Paul says about the new 
preachers in Galatia contains so much rhetorical and polemical 
distortion that no hard (“neutral”) information about them can be 
gleaned from the text of Galatians. It is implausible, however, to 
maintain that Paul does not, at least in passing, pass on factual infor- 
mation about the new preachers. Paul is rhetorically constrained by 
the familiarity of his audience with the new preachers and their gos- 
pel. He cannot just make it all up as he goes and retain credibility 
with his intended audience. Ilis words have to make contact with the 
experience and the knowledge of the Galatians if he is to accomplish 
his aims, i.c., if the letter is to serve as a vehicle of communication 
from him to the Galatians. 

Beyond these two extremes, there is also a third option, to main- 
tain that Paul misunderstands the situation in Galatia or has been 
misinformed about it. Hypotheses based on this option run the risk 
of claiming to understand the new preachers better than Paul or his 
informants, which is problematic since there is no other firsthand 
information about the situation in Galatia apart from Paul’s own 
letter.'* Resort to this option commends itself only if the information 
Paul provides in his letter lacks both internal coherence and historical 
plausibility. 


2. The Information to Be Gleaned from the Remainder of the Letter” 


3:1 O unthinking Galatians! Who has bewitched you (tig vuäg eßa- 
okavev), before whose eyes Jesus Christ was portrayed as crucified? 
The singular tig (here the interrogative pronoun “who”) is prob- 


> Cf. W. Schmithals, “The Heretics in Galatia,” in: id., Pau! and the Gnostics, Nashville 
1972, pp. 13-64; earlier version: “Die Haretiker im Galatien,” ZNW 47 (1956), pp. 25-67. 

'* Hypotheses of this sort may also be irrelevant for the interpretation of the letter: Paul in 
any event responds to the situation in Galatia as he perceives and presents that situation. 

'S The exegetical justification for the translations and interpretations offered may be found 
in the various comments on the relevant passages in my forthcoming commentary, 
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ably generic, as is the rıg (the indefinite pronoun “someone”) in 1:9, 
though Paul may perhaps have a leader of the new preachers in view. 
Paul characterizes the Galatians as “unthinking” (avöntoı), because 
they have been “bewitched” by the new preachers. The language here 
is probably metaphorical and hyperbolic. Paul perceives that the Ga- 
latians have, as even we might say without thereby affirming a lite- 
ralistic belief in magic or demons, “fallen under the spell” of the new 
preachers and their gospel. By turning from the one who called them 
to a different gospel they are no longer in their right minds in his 
view. Paul thus rucfully acknowledges that the different gospel 
comes across as a plausible and attractive alternative to his own, per- 
haps also that its proponents are effective, “spellbinding” preachers 
of this different gospel. Further to be noted is that Paul addresses his 
readers as “Galatians,” which he could scarcely do in this context if 
the new preachers were also native to the area. The new preachers are 
thus missionaries who come from outside the region of Galatia. 


4:17 They court you zealously but not in a good way; rather, they 
want to shut you out, that you may court them zealously. 

Paul’s comment on the new preachers, who remain unnamed and 
indeed unmentioned except as part of the verb CnAodot (“they court 
zealously”), is clearly designed to discredit them. If we “de-rhetor- 
ize” Paul’s language,'® two observations may be pertinent about the 
new preachers and their gospel: (1) The new preachers take a serious 
interest in the Galatians and in their salvation. They have a gospel to 
preach and want the Galatians to know its benefits. They would not 
have come to the Galatian churches if that were not so. (2) According 
to Paul, the new preachers in Galatia “want to shut” the Galatians 
“out” if they do not accept their version of the gospel. The new 
preachers present themselves (so Paul) as gatekeepers, preventing en- 
try into the realm of salvation and the benefits thereof unless their 
gospel is followed. 


5:7 You were running well. Who (tig) hindered you from being 
obedient to the truth? 
This verse begins a discrete literary unit that ends at vs. 12. Paul 


6 L. Thurén, Derethorizing Paul, A Dynamic Perspective on Pauline Theology and the 
Law, Tübingen 2000. 
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mentions the new preachers explicitly three times.'’ If we leave 
Paul’s own views and rhetoric aside, this verse confirms that the new 
preachers are interlopers. The Galatians started out with Paul’s (ver- 
sion of the) gospel; once on their way they were confronted with a 
different one. 


5:10b He who is unnerving you will bear his judgment, whoever he 
is, 

Paul uses the same verb (tapdoow) that he used in 1:7: “those 
who are unnerving you.” The singular is probably generic. Paul may, 
however, be referring to the Jeader of the group (see above on 1:9; 
3:1; and 5:7). 


5:12 I wish that those who are upsetting you would castrate them- 
selves! 

Important for our purposes here is the characterization of the new 
preachers as “those who are upsetting you” (ol avaotatodvreg Duds). 
The verb used is a virtual synonym of the one used in 1:7 and 5:10b 
and thus adds nothing new. The repeated attention paid to the nega- 
tive impact of the new preachers on the Galatians (1:7; 5:10b, 12) is 
noteworthy, however. 


6:12-13 Those who are wanting to make a good showing in the flesh, 
these are putting pressure on you to practice circumcision, only in 
order that they may not be persecuted for the cross of Christ. For not 
even those who practice circumcision themselves keep the Law but 
they are wanting you to practice circumcision, in order that they may 
boast in your flesh. 

These verses are clearly designed to put the new preachers in a 
bad light. Taking into account Paul’s rhetorically and polemically 
motivated formulations, we may discern four items of hard informa- 
tion about the new preachers; all four concern the practice of circum- 
cision. 

(1) The new preachers (and the community/ies from which they 
originate) are identified as “those who practice circumcision,” i.e., as 
“the circumcisers” (oi neprreuvönevon).' They are thus Jews as well 


7 On the use of the singular tic, see above on 3:1. 
'* I here assume that (1) the present tense (nepıreuvönevon) gives the correct reading (N A C 
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as Christians, since circumcision was the crucial identifying mark of 
Jews in the Greco-Roman world (cf. Tacitus, Hist. V 5 2: “they 
adopted circumeision to distinguish themselves from other pcoples 
by this difference”; Josephus, Ant. | 192)." 

(2) The circumeisers are concerned about “keeping (@vAdcoov- 
otv) the Law.” (Paul insinuates that they do not practice what they 
preach). The Law in question is the Law given to Moses on Mt Sinai 
(cf. 3:17, 19; 4:25) and preserved in the Pentateuch where the com- 
mand to practice circumcision originates (Gen. 17:9-14). Circum- 
cision is thus part of something greater, the Mosaic Law. 

(3) The circumcisers “are wanting you to practice circumcision” 
(BeAovoıv uðs mepitéuvecbar). They want the Galatians to practice 
circumcision despite the fact that they are already believers in Christ. 

(4) “These (people) are putting pressure on you to practice cir- 
cumeision” (oùto! avayKdCovaw úps neprräuveodan).” The new 
preachers are not satisfied merely with expressing what they desire 
the Galatians to do, leaving it up to them to follow their instructions 
as they see fit. They are also putting pressure on them to proceed to 
the practice of circumcision. 

Paul divulges this information in the closing passage of the epis- 
tle, a paragraph he has added in his own hand (6:11). It is the clearest 
indication of the identity of the new preachers and of their gospel. 
This gospel involves the practice of circumcision as an essential el- 
ement, ine practice of circumcision is in turn linked to “keeping the 
Law.” 


D ete.), not the perfect (xepitetprpévor, “those who have been circumcised”), which also has 
good support OB” B etc.), and (2) that the verb here is probably to be construed not as a passive 
(“those who are being circumcised,” “those who get themselves circumcised”) but as a middle 
(“those practismg circumcision”), Both the present and the perfect make good sense. For a 
similar translation of the participle, sec H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater, Gottingen °1971, 
p. 281: “oi nepırenvöuevon sind ‘die im Zustand der Beschneidung Befindlichen’ oder ‘die die 
Beschneidung üben’, ohne Reflexion darüber, dass die Gegner selbst schon beschnitten sind,” 

" “Those who practice circumcision” could in theory refer to Gentile Christians in Galatia 
who had adopted the practice, but the context and syntax require that “those who practice cir- 
ceumeision” (6:13a) are also those who “are wanting you (the Galatians) to practice 
circumcision (nepitépveo@an, pres. mid.)” (6:13b). 

®" For this reason, the new preachers have traditionally been labeled “Judaizers,” though 
that is a misnomer, since the Greek verb “to Judaize,” iovdaiCew (used by Paul in Gal. 2:14) 
means “to live in a Jewish manner,” not “to put pressure on others to live in Jewish manner.” 
Gentile Galatians adopting circumcision could hence accurately be labeled Judaizers. 

2! The nature of this pressure is not explained, but see on 4:17 below. 

* To what extent Paul’s seemingly hyperbolic accusations in 6:12-13, namely, that the new 
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With the information gleaned from 6:12-13, the other passages in 
which the new preachers are mentioned fall into place and a rela- 
tively coherent picture of the new preachers, their identity, message, 
aims, and impact emerges. We survey the passages again, this time in 
reverse order and with attention also to the larger literary and 
argumentative context. 

(5:12) Paul’s wish that the new preachers upsetting the Galatians 
castrate themselves thinly disguises a reference to their aim of intro- 
ducing the practice of circumeision in the Galatian churches (he re- 
commends that they take the knife used for circumcision and go a 
step further). Indeed, Paul explicitly mentions circumcision in the 
previous verse. The new preachers have evidently told the Galatians 
that Paul himself “still preaches circumcision” (xeprtoptyy Ett rn- 
pvoom), a charge he indignantly denies. 

(5:10b) This half verse precedes Paul’s reference to preaching cir- 
cumcision in 5:11. The new preachers are “unnerving” the Galatians 
probably because they are telling them that they must practice cir- 
cumcision (and thus that Paul’s circumcision-free gospel is to be 
abandoned). 

(5:7) The new preachers have placed an obstacle in the race the 
Galatians were running. That obstacle is circumcision. It cannot here 


preachers want to make a good showing in the flesh, that they avoid persecution for the cross of 
Christ, and that their real goal is to boast in the Galatians’ (circumcised) flesh, are based on 
observation or information he has received is difficult to judge (cf. Betz, Galatians, pp. 6, 314- 
317), especially in view of the charge that the new preachers also themselves do not keep the 
Law. As Barclay, Obeying the Truth, p. 65, writes: “It is difficult to know what evidence Paul 
would have adduced if he had been pressed to support this statement.” The motives and short- 
comings Paul attributes to the new preachers are not really verifiable, may have been hidden 
from the Galatians prior to receiving the letter, and do not further clarify the new preachers’ 
identity, message, aims, and impact in Galatia. Assuming that the three accusations listed above 
are not groundless, R. Jewett, “The Agitators and the Galatian Congregation,” in: Nanos (ed.), 
The Galatians Debate, pp. 334-347, esp. pp. 341-342, hypothesizes that “Jewish Christians in 
Judea” wanted “to avert the suspicion that they were in communion with lawless Gentiles. It 
appears that the Judean Christians convinced themselves that circumcision of Gentile Chris- 
tians would thwart Zealot reprisals ... The agitators’ demand for circumcision ... was thus only 
in part motivated by the belief that it was essential for admission into the chosen people of Is- 
rael. Paul sarcastically noted that the agitators’ zeal was influenced by the desire to avoid per- 
secution for the cross of Christ. ... The nomistic Christians in Judea would have ample reason 
to boast if they could induce the Gentile churches to enter the ranks of the circumcised ... It 
was this hope of public recognition for their loyalty to the Torah which lay behind Paul’s bitter 
words: ‘they wish to put up a good show in the flesh’ (6:12).” The evidence Jewett adduces in 
support of this line of interpretation is not strong. 
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be ignored that 5:7 comes on the heels of a passage in which Paul 
urgently points to the danger to which the new preachers have 
exposed the Galatians: 


Look, | Paul say to you that whenever you practice circumcision (7e- 
prr£uvnoßs, pres. mid. subj.), Christ will be of no benefit to you. I bear 
witness to everyone (navri Gv@paxw) practicing circumcision (rept- 
teuvouévo, pres. mid. pte.) that he (or she)” is bound to do the whole 
Law (hov tov vouov roroa). You have been severed from Christ, 
you who are trying to be justified (Suca1todeGe)” in the Law; you have 
fallen away from grace. (Gal. 5:2-4) 


It is clear that the crucial issue is “practicing circumcision.” Will the 
Galatians or will they not practice circumcision as the new preachers 
want them to? The information about the new preachers and their in- 
tentions divulged in 6:12-13 is here being presupposed. In 5:2-4, as 
in 6:13, Paul indirectly indicates that the new preachers presume a 
link between the practice of circumcision and the observance of “the 
(whole) Law” (“doing the Law” in 5:3 means essentially the same 
thing as “keeping the Law” in 6:13). The practice of circumcision, 
they are telling the Galatians, obligates the practitioner also “to do” 
(nojoo) the (remainder of the) Law. ™ For this reason, presumably, 


* It may seem ridiculous to add “or she” here, since the circumcision in view involves the 
male sexual organ. But the issue is “practicing circumcision” and that is a community matter, 
one in which the women members would also have a say as mothers of infant (and older) sons 
who need to be presented for circumcision. As soon as the boys and the men in the Galatian 
churches allow themselves to be circumcised, the practice will become both a family and a 
community concern: Henceforth parents will together present their infant sons on the eighth 
day (Gen. 17:12) for the rite, Both parents, the mother as well as the father, will thereby ac- 
knowledge the importance of the rite for belonging to the Jewish community with its commit- 
ment to doing the Law. In that sense, they will all be “practising circumcision.” 

“In Paul’s mouth, this verb is best translated “rectified”; sec M.C. de Boer, “Paul’s Use 
and Interpretation of a Justification Tradition in Galatians 2.15-21,” JSNT 28 (2003), pp. 189- 
216; but here Pau! is presenting the meaning the new preachers attach to the verb, which is the 
meaning adopted initially by the Galatians. The present tense here is conative, 

® Gal. 5:3 seems at first sight to indicate that Paul is newly informing the Galatians about 
the link between the practice of circumcision and the observance of the whole (Mosaic) Law. 
In 6:13, however, Paul charges that “those who practice circumcision (the new preachers) do 
not themselves keep the Law,” which seems to imply that the new preachers believe cir- 
cumcision and Law-observance to go hand in hand (in Paul’s view, they fail to live up to what 
they believe). In 5:3, Paul emphasizes the who/e Law, to underscore the far-reaching con- 
sequences of beginning with circumcision. The new preachers probably believe that the prac- 
tice of circumcision obligates the practitioners to do “the (undivided) Law” (just like the Chris- 
tian Jews in Acts 15:5), but they do not present this obligation as a terrible burden as Paul now 
does (a “yoke of slavery” according to 5:1). 
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Paul in 4:21 characterizes the Galatians who are contemplating prac- 
ticing circumcision as “those who are wanting to be under the Law.” 
By embracing the gospel of the new preachers, the Galatians are “try- 
ing to be justified in (the sphere of) the Law.” This descriptive com- 
ment is shared ground between Paul and the Galatians, i.e., the Ga- 
latians agree with this statement. The striving of the Galatians for 
justification almost certainly reflects the influence of the new preach- 
ers. For the new preachers, to begin practicing circumcision is to 
make a commitment “to do” the Mosaic Law, with the aim of “being 
justified (by God) in (the sphere of) the Law.” 

(4:17) Paul’s comment comes after he has described his founding 
of the Galatian churches and the good relationship he had with them. 
The new preachers have disturbed this situation profoundly and 
threatened that relationship. According to Paul, they “want to shut 
[the Galatians] out.” From this charge, it can reasonably be inferred 
that the new preachers are exerting considerable pressure on the Ga- 
latians to embrace their gospel, an inference confirmed by 6:12-13 
(see above). On a theological level, the new preachers are probably 
exerting such pressure by telling the Galatians that apart from Law 
observance they are excluded from membership in God’s people, the 
descendants of Abraham (cf. 3:7, 29). Without the Law, they are 
saying, the Galatians fall under the curse of Deut. 27:26 (3:10),”° 
whereby they are effectively excluded from “the blessing of Abra- 
ham” (cf. 3:14). On a social level, the new preachers may be exerting 
such pressure by literally excluding the Galatians from their table fel- 
lowship, including the Lord’s Supper (cf. 2:1 1-14).”” The combina- 
tion of theological and social exclusion would help to explain why 
the Galatians have become “unnerved” by the new preachers (1:7).”° 

(3:1) The Galatians have fallen under the spell of the new 
preachers, even though Paul had proclaimed Christ crucified to them, 
which for him sums up “the gospel of Christ” (1:7). Paul poses a 
pertinent question to the unthinking Galatians in the following verse: 
“I wish to learn only one thing form you: Did you receive the Spirit 
on the basis of works of the Law or on the basis of the message of 
faith?” The answer is as plain to the Galatians as it is to Paul: “works 


* Cf. Martyn, Galations, p. 30. 

* Cf, Barclay, Obeying the Truth, p. 59. 

8 The theological exclusion of the Galatians would of course reinforce the social exclusion, 
and vice versa. 
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of the Law,” i.e., doing (the commandments of) the Law, had nothing 
to do with their reception of the Spirit (cf. 3:5). Circumcision is 
covered by the broader expression, “works of the Law” (cf. 2:16; 3:5, 
10), since the next verse (3:3) contains a probable allusion to this 
fleshly rite: “Are you so unthinking, having begun with the Spirit are 
you now ending (£rtekeiode) with the flesh?” (cf. the use of the term 
“flesh” in 6:12-13 above; Gen. 1729-14). It is evident from the 
context that the new preachers are telling the Gentile Christians in 
Galatia that the reception of the Spirit is conditional upon doing the 
Law, beginning with circumcision.” 

It is but a short step back from 3:1-5 with its twofold mention of 
“works of the Law” to 2:15-16, where Paul claims that “we who are 
Jews by birth ... even we have come to believe in Christ Jesus, that 
we might be justified (rectified) on the basis of the faith of Christ and 
not on the basis of works of the Law.” The new preachers, them- 
selves Jews by birth, have surely come to believe in Christ Jesus, just 
as Paul, but they do not share Paul’s view that a believer is justified 
(2:16), or receives the gift of the Spirit (3:2, 5), apart from “works of 
the Law.” The practice of the rite of circumcision is thus part of a 
wider issue in Galatia, whether believing in Christ can and ought to 
be supplemented by the observance of the Law. The new preachers 


2” Cf, Sanders, Paul, p. 19. For Paul, the term “flesh” here may also be a reference to the 
fearsome cosmic power he calls “the Flesh” in 5:13-26, where that power stands opposed to the 
Spirit. Paul would then be implying that the Galatians, by taking up fleshly circumcision, shall 
leave the realm of the Spirit and end up in that of the Flesh. 

* Given the rhetorical question in 3:3, it is for some interpreters conceivable “that Paul’s 
missionary efforts were taken as merely the first step, and that the opponents claimed to pro- 
vide the necessary and final measures to bring salvation to completion and perfection” (Betz, 
Galatians, p. 136). This line of interpretation takes the verb éxiteAcio€e to mean not “ending 
with” but “a perfecting or completing of what was already there” (Jewett, “The Agitators,” p. 
342). There are two significant problems with this line of interpretation: (1) It presupposes that 
the new preachers see no necessary link between the gift or reception of the Spirit and the ob- 
servance of the Law (their position would then be: the Galatians already have the Spirit; they 
now also need the Law). The rhetorical question in vs. 2 presupposes, however, that the new 
preachers see the former to be entirely dependent on the latter. (2) It implies that Paul ac- 
knowledges circumcision to produce or lead to the perfection promised by the new preachers. 
One way to avoid this implication is to regard the question as ironic, even sarcastic (Martyn 
Galatians, p. 289, among others). This is possible, but the other rendering of the verb in ques- 
tion (“ending with.” as the complement to “beginning with”, cf. Phil. 1:6, 2 Cor. 8:6) is more 
plausible, since the question is then straightforward and makes very good sense: The Galatians 
started off on the right road, they are now in danger of ending up at the wrong destination. See 
also Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 39, 49. 
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are convinced that believing in Christ can be, in fact must be, com- 
bined with doing the Law. 

To support their case, the new preachers are probably appealing to 
the Scripture of the Jews, in particular to Gen. 17:9-14 where God re- 
quires Abraham and his descendants to keep his covenant with them 
by practicing male circumcision. From vs. 10 the passage is directed 
to the descendants of Abraham among whom the new preachers sure- 
ly count themselves. The second person pronoun “you” changes al- 
most imperceptibly from singular to plural forms in that verse (the 
plural forms have been italicized in the translation below):”' 


And God said to Abraham: You shall keep my covenant, you and your 
seed after you for their generations. And this is the covenant which 
you shall keep between me and you, and between your seed after you 
for their generations: every male of you shall be circumcised. And you 
shall be circumcised in the flesh of your foreskin, and it shall be for a 
sign of a covenant between me and you. And a child of eight days 
shall be circumcised by you. Every male throughout your generations 

. shall be surely circumcised, ... and my covenant shall be on your 
flesh for an everlasting covenant. And an uncircumcised male who 
shall not be circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin on the eighth day, 
that person shall be utterly destroyed from his nation, for he has re- 
jected my covenant. 


That the new preachers appeal to Gen. 17:9-14 and the covenant of 
circumcision with Abraham can be deduced from the fact that in a 
long section of the letter (3:6-29) Paul addresses a crucial question: 
Who are the true offspring of Abraham? The answer of the new 
preachers was: those who practice circumcision, thereby obligating 
themselves to do “the (remaining) works of the Law” (3:2, 5, 10). 


1l The new preachers are probably quoting the LXX to the Greek-speaking Galatians (as 
Paul does in the letter). Hence the following translation is based on the LXX text. 

*? See Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 54-56, for other texts, many closer to the time of 
Paul, as unambiguous as Gen, 17:9-14 itself is. “Armed with such unambiguous texts,” Barclay 
writes (p. 53), “the agitators could readily demonstrate that, to share in the Abrahamic covenant 
and the Abrahamic blessing (Gen. 12:3; 18:18; etc.), the Galatians needed to be circumcised; 
indeed such was the command of God in their Scriptures.” 
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3. The Historical Plausibility of the Information Gleaned 
from Galatians 


Is the information gleaned from the text of Galatians about the new 
preachers and the importance they attach to circumcision historically 
plausible? The search for an answer to that question demands that we 
survey texts that seem to provide parallels to this information. 

A partial parallel to the Galatian situation is provided by the story 
of Izates, king of Adiabene, told by the Jewish historian Josephus 
whose life and career overlapped with those of Paul.” Izates contem- 
plates being circumcised and becoming a Jew but hesitates to take 
this step. He is even told by a Jew named Ananias that he could wor- 
ship the God of Israel without being circumcised. But he was sub- 
sequently challenged by another Jew named Eleazar to do what the 
Law commanded: 


For when he [Eleazar] came to him [Izates] to pay him his respects 
and found him reading the law of Moses, he said: “In your ignorance, 
O king, you are guilty of the greatest offence against the law and 
thereby against God. For you ought not merely to read the law but 
also, and even more, to do (nowi)! what is commanded in it. How 
long will you continue to be uncircumcised? If you have not yet read 
the law concerning this matter [presumably Gen. 17:9-14 is in view], 
read it now, so that you may know what an impiety it is you commit.” 
(Ant. XX 44-45; translation L.H. Feldman) 


Izates subsequently agrees to take the required step. 

More pertinent perhaps, if somewhat later, is the Dialogue with 
Trypho of Justin Martyr.” When Justin, a Gentile, has told Trypho, a 
Jew, of his conversion to Christ, Trypho tells him that this means 
nothing unless he becomes circumcised and then commits himself to 
observing the Law: “If, then, you are willing to listen to me ..., first 
(np&tov) be circumcised (nepıreuod), then observe what ordinances 
have been enacted with respect to the Sabbath, and the feasts, and the 
new moons of God; and, in a word, do al] things which have been 


“ Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 55-56. 

“ On the use of this verb in connection with the (works of) the Law, see Gal. 3:10, 12; 5:3 
(“to do the Law”). 

3 C.H. Talbert, “Paul, Judaism, and the Revisionists,” CBQ 63 (2001), pp. 1-22, esp. 5. 
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written in the Law: and then perhaps you shall obtain mercy from 
God” (Dial. 8; translation ANF 198-199).°° 

The dialogue partner of Justin is a Jew, not a Christian Jew, how- 
ever. Is there evidence outside of Galatians for Christian Jews with 
an approach to Gentiles similar to that of the new preachers in Ga- 
latia? Acts, whose account often contradicts or deviates from that 
found in Paul’s own letters, confirms the plausibility of the picture 
drawn in Galatians. According to Acts 15:1, “some people came 
down from Judea [to Antioch] and were teaching the brethren, ‘un- 
less you are circumcised according to the custom of Moses, you can- 
not be saved’” (RSV). This turn of events eventually leads to the so- 
called Apostolic Council (15:6-22) in Jerusalem at which Paul and 
Barnabas also take part. At the conclusion of this meeting, “the 
apostles and elders” in Jerusalem write an official letter to the church 
in Antioch, and in that letter they report that “some persons from us 
have unnerved you (étápačav ðc) with words, unsettling your 
minds ...” (15:24, RSV, modified). The verb used here is tapaooo, 
“unnerve,” the verb Paul uses in Gal. 1:7 and 5:10b. The situation 
presupposed in Acts 15 is analogous to the one presupposed in Gal. 
1:7 and 5:10b: Some persons (tives) have come into the church in 
Antioch from elsewhere (Jerusalem) and “have unnerved” (tapdoo0w) 
the Gentile members with the message that they must practice 
circumcision in order to be saved. Accepting Jesus as Messiah is not 
enough. Furthermore, before the meeting actually gets underway, 
certain believers (described as coming from the Pharisaic party) 
make their position plain to both the delegation from Antioch and the 
leaders of the Jerusalem church: “It is necessary (1) to circumcise 
them [Gentile believers] and (2) to charge them to keep the Law of 
Moses” (15:5). The presupposed connection between circumcision 
and the keeping of the (remainder of the) Law is also presupposed in 
Gal. 5:3 and 6:13. 

There are other passages in Acts that indicate a mission to Gen- 
tiles without requiring circumcision and Law-observance caused re- 
sistance among Christian Jews in Judea (10:1-11:18, esp. 10:28, 45- 
47, 11:2-3, 18), particularly in connection with the work of Paul 
(21:20-22). Noteworthy are two passages: (1) Acts 11:44-45 recounts 


“6 Cf. Jas 2:10; 4 Mace. 5:20-21; 1QS 1 13-18; m. Abot 2:1; 4:2; more texts in Longenecker, 
Galatians, p. 227. 
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the amazement of circumcised believers that Gentiles receive the gift 
of the Spirit simply by “hearing the word,” i.e., the message about 
Christ (as in Gal. 3:2, 5); circumcision and Law-observance do not 
enter into the equation, much to their surprise (11:17-18). (2) Acts 
21:20 refers to Christian Jews who are “all zealous for the Law” 
(21:20) and who have heard that Paul has been teaching “all the Jews 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not to circumcise 
their children or observe the customs” (RSV). The author of Acts 
himself wants to allay this charge and, as the letter to the Galatians 
shows, Paul was telling Jews no such thing; rather, he was telling 
Gentiles that they did not need to circumcise or observe the Law. 
Acts in any event preserves a tradition about Christian Jews zealous 
for the Law who were also extremely suspicious of Paul, of his views 
on the Law in connection with his missionary activities among the 
Gentiles. Paul himself in the letter to the Galatians points to the re- 
sistance of certain Christian Jews in Jerusalem (he labels them “false 
brethren”) to his circumcision-free gospel and his missionary efforts 
among Gentiles (2:4).”” 

In the case of the Galatian churches, to be sure, we are dealing 
with what appears to be an active mission to Gentiles by Christian 
Jews with a gospel different from Paul’s beyond the bounds of 
Judea,’ something of which Acts seems to know little or nothing (cf. 
Acts 8:1-40; 11:19-26). In Acts, the opponents of Paul in the cities of 
the Greco-Roman world are Jews, not Christian Jews. In this striking 
difference, the information contained in Paul’s letters must be given 
priority, since these letters represent the primary evidence for the 
course of events in the fifties of the first century.” Paul’s letter to the 
Philippians and his second to the Corinthians also indicate that there 
were Christian-Jewish missionaries who resisted Paul’s efforts 
among the Gentiles in other places, although it is not certain that the 
Christian-Jewish missionaries in Galatia, Philippi and Corinth all had 


57 The later Pseudo-Clementine literature (containing The Ascents of James and The Preach- 
ings of Peter) preserves a fierce polemic against Paul by Christian Jews. For the relevant texts, 
sec Betz, Galatians, pp. 331-333; for discussion and application, see Martyn, Galatians, pp. 
117-126; id., “A Law-Observant Mission.” 

8 Martyn, “A Law-Observant Mission.” 

Y Where the information of Acts pertaining to Paul’s missionary activities and travels di- 
verges from that found in the letters of Paul, the latter must always be given priority. Acts can 
be used only to confirm information derived from Paul’s letters, not to disconfirm such infor- 
mation. See J. Knox, Chapters in a Life of Paul, rev. ed., London 1989, p. 19. 
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the same views about the relation between the observance of the Law 
(or circumcision) and believing in Christ.” Paul’s picture of the new 
preachers contains some distinctive features but the picture neverthe- 
less remains historically plausible. 


Conclusion 


The survey and analysis of the primary evidence, passages in Gala- 
tians in which Paul explicitly mentions the new preachers (sections | 
and 2), and of some parallel texts (section 3), indicate that the infor- 
mation that Paul divulges about the new preachers is internally co- 
herent and historically plausible. That information allows us to give 
the following brief sketch of the new preachers, their identity, mes- 
sage, aims, and impact. 

(1) Their identity, The new preachers are Christian Jews who 
preach the gospel to Gentiles.“' They are missionaries who have 
come from elsewhere. Where are they from? That is difficult to say 
with any certainty, though Gal. 1:11-2:14 indicates that they prob- 
ably have some relation to the church in Jerusalem (cf. 4:21-31) and 
believe themselves to represent its views concerning a mission to the 
Gentiles.” 


“ 2 Cor. 11:4 does bear some striking similarities to Gal. 1:6-9, 3:1-5: “For if someone 
comes and preaches another Jesus (@Adov Incodv) than the one we preached, or if you receive 
a different spirit from the one you received, or if you accept a different gospel (evayyéAiov 
étepov) from the one you accepted, you submit to it readily enough” (NRSV). See also 2 Cor. 
11:22-23: “Are they Hebrews? So am I. Are they Israelites? So am I. Are they descendants of 
Abraham (cf. Gal. 3:6-9, 29)? So am 1. Are they servants of Christ?—I am a better one ...” 
(NRSV). See Phil. 3:2, with its word-play allusion to circumcision (nepırour)) and those 
(Christian Jews) who promote the practice: “Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, 
beware of those who mutilate (karatoyn) the flesh.” 

* They are Christian Jews, not Jewish Christians (for the distinction, see Martyn, “A Law- 
Observant Mission”). Christian Jews and Jewish Christians have in common that they were 
both born into the Jewish community and its religion. For Christian Jews, however, 
circumcision remains of central importance (Gal. 5:2-3; 6:12-13) whereas for Jewish 
Christians, such as Paul, it has become a matter of indifference (see Gal. 5:6; 6:15). 

“ The evidence surveyed here lends no support to the theories that those unnerving the 
Galatians were Gnostics (Schmithals, “The Heretics in Galatia”), a group of Paul’s own Gentile 
converts (J. Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, Richmond 1959, pp. 87-90), or local 
synagogue Jews (A.E. Harvey, “The Opposition to Paul,” in: F.L. Cross [ed], Studia Evange- 
lica 4, Berlin 1968, pp. 319-332; N. Walter, “Paulus und die Gegner des Christusevangeliums 
in Galatien,” in: A. Vanhoye [ed.], L’Apétre Paul: Personnalité, style, et conception du mi- 
nistère, Leuven 1986; Nanos, /rony of Galatians; W.O. Walker, “Does the ‘We’ in Gal 2.1-17 
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(2) Their message. The new preachers are proclaiming what they 
regard as the gospel. For the Gentile Christians in Galatia, this gospel 
amounts to the following: “You believe in Christ, fine, but you must 
now also observe the Law, beginning with the rite of circumcision.” ® 
In normal circumstances, in their own mission to Gentiles who have 
not (in their view) been misled by Paul, the new preachers probably 
reverse the order of Christ and the Law: “First observe the Law, 
beginning with the rite of circumcision, and you may then also 
believe in Messiah Jesus.” The assumption behind both summaries of 
their gospel is that a Gentile must first be incorporated into the 
people of Israel in order to receive the benefits of salvation made 
available through Christ.” Christ is here subordinate to the Law, 
rather than (as for Paul) the other way around.” The benefits of sal- 
vation for the new preachers can be summed up with the word “justi- 
fication,” a cornerstone of their gospel (2:16, 21; 3:6, 8; 5:4).”° 

(3) Their aims. The new preachers in Galatia want the Galatians to 
begin practicing circumcision and then to observe the Mosaic Law, 
whereby they will have become members of the people of Israel. 
That aim also involves another: to substitute their (version of the) 


Include Paul's Opponents?”, NTS 49 [2003], pp. 560-565), or that there was a double front in 
Galatians (W.L. Lütgert, Gesetz und Geist: Eine Untersuchung zur Vorgeschichte des Galater- 
briefes, Gütersloh 1919; J.H. Ropes, The Singular Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
Cambridge MA, 1929). For these theories, see especially the surveys provided by Bruce, 
“Galatian Problems”, and Barclay, Obeying the Truth. 

* This conclusion has a long history, Already in the second-century, the “Marcionite 
Prologue” to the letter to the Galatians (preserved in Latin translations of the original Greek) 
gives a similar assessment: “The Galatians are Greeks. They at first received the word of truth 
from the apostle, but afler his departure they were tempted by false apostles to turn to the law 
and circumcision” (quoted from Bruce, “Galatian Problems,” p. 254). But see next note. 

** For this reason, the new preachers are not content with merely completing Paul’s gospel, 
but with replacing it (see on 1:6-9 in section I and n. 30 above). In their view, the Galatians 
cannot obtain the benefits of faith in Christ apart from the observance of the Law. 

#5 Martyn, Galatians, p. 17, appropriately writes that “the Law is itself both the foundation 
and the essence of their good news” (13), and that the new preachers (as we call them) “view 
God’s Christ in the light of God’s Law, rather than the Law in the light of Christ,” while 
avoiding “every suggestion that God’s Law and God’s Christ could be even partially in conflict 
with one another.” Jesus is thus “the Messiah of the Law, deriving his identity from the fact 
that he contirms—-and perhaps even normatively interprets—the Law.” 

“ Missing from the parallel texts cited above in support of the plausibility of Paul’s picture 
of the new preachers and their gospel is the theme of justification/righteousness. See on this de 
Boer, “Paul’s Use and Interpretation of a Justification Tradition,” and the analysis of 2:16 there 
given. 
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gospel for Paul’s. In order to accomplish the latter, they also seek to 
discredit Paul and his apostleship (1:1-2:10), 

(4) Their impact. The new preachers are effective missionaries, 
since the Galatians are in the process of embracing their gospel (1:6; 
3:1; 4:10, 21). The Galatians have evidently fallen under their spell 
(3:1), which may explain why the Galatians would even consider tak- 
ing up the practice of circumcision, no small step for an adult man 
especially in antiquity (no anesthesia, the high risk of infection, so- 
cial derision).’” To induce them to take this crucial step, the new 
preachers are telling the Galatians that unless they begin practicing 
circumcision they remain excluded from God’s people. Exclusion 
from God’s people means that they cannot partake of Christ’s bene- 
fits, cannot receive the promised justification.” In their gospel, justi- 
fication is thus entirely conditional on doing the Law. By putting 
considerable pressure on the Galatians to begin the practice of cir- 
cumcision and to observe the (remaining commandments of the) 
Law, the new preachers have succeeded in deeply “unnerving” (1:6; 
5:10b) and “upsetting” (5:12) the Galatians. 


*” See Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 46-47. on the disdain the practice elicited among 
Greco-Roman writers, though $.M. Elliott, Cutting Too Close For Comfort: Paul's Letter to 
the Galatians in its Anatolian Context, London 2003, thinks the attitude was different in the re- 
gion of Galatia. 

* Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 52-72, gives a thoughtful discussion of the theological 
and social factors that could have played a role in the new preachers’ attempts to make the Ga- 
latians conform. See also C.E. Arnold, “I am astonished that you are so quickly tuming away’ 
(Gal 1.6): Paul and Anatolian Folk Belief,” NTS 51 (2005), pp. 429-449 who argues that certain 
local religious practices and traditions would have made the Galatians susceptible to the 
message of the new preachers in Galatia. 
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ACTS 9:1-25, 
NARRATIVE HISTORY BASED ON THE LETTERS OF PAUL 


Rieuwerd Buitenwerf 


What idea was meant to be expressed in the words “Christ appeared to 
me”? In answering this question one ... must leave out of consideration 
Luke’s accounts of the appearance of the risen Christ to Paul on the 
road to Damascus. These are Lucan expansions in narrative form of a 
few sober remarks which Paul himself makes in his letters." 


This quotation embodies Henk Jan de Jonge’s critica] attitude to- 
wards the historical value of the Book of Acts. The subject recurred 
every now and then in his teaching. De Jonge always warned his 
students against uncritical use of Acts when dating Paul’s letters and 
when reconstructing the earliest history of the Church. His teaching 
on this and other subjects has inspired me to study the New Testa- 
ment in its historical context, and by way of this article I would like 
to express my gratitude to him for everything he has taught me. 

There is a broad scholarly consensus that as historiography, Acts 
is not very reliable. Its main characters, Peter and Paul, for instance, 
are used by the author as vehicles for his own theological message.” 
There is also a broad consensus that the author used different kinds 
of literary patterns and motifs to shape and structure his book.” As to 
the genre and the purpose of Acts, however, there is less agreement. 


' H.J. de Jonge, “Visionary Experience and the Historical Origins of Christianity,” in: R. 
Bieringer ef al. (eds), Resurrection in the New Testament, Festschrift J. Lambrecht, Leuven 
2002, pp. 35-54, esp. 43. 

* See, eg, E.R. Goodenough, “The Perspective of Acts,” in: L.E. Keck/J.L. Martyn (cds), 
Studies in Luke-Acts. Essays presented in honor of Paul Schubert Buckingham Professor af 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation at Yale University, Nashville 1966, pp. 51-59, G. 
Lüdemann, Paulus, der Heidenapostel 1. Studien zur Chronologie Göttingen 1980, pp. 32-45; 
C.K. Barrett, 4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles 1, Edinburgh 
1994, pp. 49-51; AJ. Blasi, Making Charisma, The Social Construction of Paul's Public 
Image, New Brunswick 1991, pp. 85-88. 

* One example is the use of speech as a vehicle for putting forward certain ideas, a well- 
known literary technique in ancient historiography; see, c.g., M. Dibelius, “Die Reden der 
Apostelgeschichte und die antike Geschichtschreibung,” m: id., Aufsätze zur Apostelgeschichte, 
Göttingen 1951, pp. 120-162; D.E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, 
Pennsylvania 1987, pp. 124-128. 
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The book contains too many miracle stories and divine interventions 
to be considered ancient historiography, but on the other hand it con- 
tains too many facts and details to be a novel. 

However, one of the ancient subgenres in historiography does 
seem to come close to that of Acts. Authors writing in this genre, 
which is sometimes called “mimetic historiography,” tried to “re- 
create” history on the basis of facts.’ One of their purposes was to 
stimulate the reader’s feelings. In mimetic historiography, the bal- 
ance between historical fact on the one hand and exaggeration and 
fiction on the other was a delicate one, Miracles and divine inter- 
ventions could be part of the stories. Modern readers would not con- 
sider this type of book historically sound, but in certain circles in 
antiquity it was an accepted form of historiography. The Book of 
Acts may represent a popular form of this genre.’ The author inter- 
preted the facts and rumours about his main characters that he knew 
and recreated their history as it could have happened. In the case of 
Acts this is history with a mainly theological message.° The miracles, 
divine interventions and exaggerations that link and interpret the 
facts, support the message the author wants to convey. 

If this is correct, the author of Acts must have been looking for 
information about his main characters and the events he wanted to 
describe, in order to have a basis for his story. Since Paul is one of 
the main characters in Acts, facts about the life of Paul must have 
been one of the objects of his search. The Book of Acts and Paul’s 
letters are the only first-century sources about Paul that we have. In 
the nineteenth century, many historical-critical exegetes took the de- 
pendence of the Book of Acts on the letters for granted.’ From the 
twentieth century onwards, the communis opinio on the relation be- 
tween Acts and Paul has been that the author of Acts had no direct 


* See, e.g., E. Plümacher, “Tépateia. Fiktion und Wunder in der hellenistisch-römischen 
Geschichtsschreibung und in der Apostelgeschichte,” ZNW 89 (1998), pp. 66-90. See also E. 
Plümacher, “Die Apostelgeschichte als historische Monographie,” in: J. Kremer (ed.), Les 
Actes des Apölres. Traditions, rédaction, théologie, Leuven 1979, pp. 457-466, L, Alexander, 
“Fact, Fiction and the Genre of Acts,” NTS 44 (1998), pp. 380-399. According to G.W. Bower- 
sock, Fiction as History. Nero to Julian, Berkeley 1994, pp. 138-140, Acts bears all the marks 
of the ancient novel in which the past is rewritten and in which fiction is presented as history. 

° See Plümacher, “Teoateia.” Alexander, “Fact, Fiction and the Genre of Acts,” pp. 394- 
399, concludes that Acts even moves beyond the boundaries of existing Greek historiography. 

* See Plümacher, “Teputeia,” p. 87. 

7 See M. Enslin, “Once Again, Luke and Paul,” ZNW 61 (1970), pp. 253-271, esp. 254. 
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access to the Pauline letters. Recently, however, some scholars have 
challenged this consensus.® R. Pervo, for instance, provides an inter- 
esting overview of possible interdependencies between Acts and the 
Pauline letters in his Dating Acts.” Although only few passages are 
discussed in detail, the cumulative evidence in his book strongly sup- 
ports the thesis that the author of Acts must have known and used the 
letters of Paul. 

Most present-day scholars, however, emphasize the differences 
between Paul’s letters and Acts: for instance, the fact that Acts con- 
tains much more information about Paul than we can find in his let- 
ters, and the striking detail that Acts never actually states that Paul 
wrote letters.” These differences lead most scholars to assume that 
the author of Acts knew local oral traditions about Paul and perhaps 
some written accounts, but that he did not know the Pauline letters. 
In this article, I hope to demonstrate that the letters of Paul should 
not be overlooked as one of the sources of the book of Acts. If we 
follow the communis opinio and date the book at the end of the first 
century, this means that it was written in a period when the letters of 
Paul were already circulating; they were copied and imitated; in other 
words, they were known in many Christian communities.’ It is prob- 
able that an author looking for information about Paul not only heard 
local stories about the apostle, but was also pointed to the letters writ- 
ten by the apostle himself. It is even possible that the author of Acts 


è Against this communis opinio, e.g., Enslin, “Once Again, Luke and Paul”; W.O. Walker, 
“Acts and the Pauline Corpus Reconsidered,” JSNT 24 (1985), pp. 3-23, L. Aejmelaeus, Die 
Rezeption der Paulusbriefe in der Miletrede (Apg 20:18-35), Helsinki 1987, Blasi, Making 
Charisma, esp. pp. 39-73; F. Refoulé, “Le discours de Pierre a l'assemblée de Jerusalem,” RB 
100 (1993), pp, 239-251; II, Leppä, Luke's Critical Use of Galatians, Helsinki 2002 (un- 
published dissertation); R.I. Pervo, Dating Acts. Between the Evangelists and the Apologisis, 
Santa Rosa 2006, esp. pp. 51-147. 

” Pervo, Dating Acts, pp. 139-143. 

" This argument was, for instance, recently used again in a lecture by D. Marguerat at the 
SNTS (soon to be published in New Testament Studies), sce also J. Knox, “Acts and the Pauline 
Letter Corpus,” in: L.E. Keck/).L. Martyn, Studies in Luke-Acts. Essays presented in honor of 
Paul Schubert Buckingham Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation at Yale 
University, Nashville 1966, pp. 279-287, esp. 284-285, Proposed explanations for this problem 
may be found in, e.g., Enslin, “Once Again, Luke and Acts,” pp, 268-271; Walker, “Acts and 
the Pauline Corpus Reconsidered,” pp. 6-7; Pervo, Dating Acts, pp. 52-55. 

"! See also / Clement 47, 2 Pet. 3:15-16; cf. H.W. Hollander, “De canonisering van de echte 
en onechte brieven van Paulus,” in: K.D. Jenner/G.A. Wiegers (eds), Heilig bnek en religieus 
gezag. Ontstaan en functioneren van canonieke tradities, Kampen 1998, pp. 164-183, esp. 171- 
173. 
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belonged to a Christian community which itself possessed copies of 
the letters. It is, therefore, probable that the author of Acts had the 
opportunity to read or hear the letters of Paul and use information 
from them, especially biographical information, in his own book. 

In this article, we will compare Acts 9:1-25 with Paul’s letters, 
most notably Galatians and | and 2 Corinthians. The genre in which 
the author of Acts was writing allowed authors to make the most of 
the facts and details found in the sources. By using literary patterns 
and motifs and by moulding the facts into a story, the author of Acts 
reshaped history in such a way that it could pass on the message he 
wanted to convey. Therefore, we will first look at the literary pattern 
he used; after that, we will study the details in the story, and compare 
these with the Pauline letters and with the literary motifs in the Book 
of Acts as a whole. The focus in this article will be on the first ver- 
sion of the story of Paul’s calling (Acts 9:1-25); this text will be com- 
pared with the other two versions (Acts 22:3-21; 26:9-20) only when 
necessary. 


1. Acts 9 as a Story of Punishment and Repentance 


In this section we will discuss the literary pattern of punishment and 
repentance, of which Acts 9 appears to be an example. Usually, Acts 
9 is considered a conversion story.” However, in an early Jewish or 
Christian context, conversion (nerävora,) implied repentance, desiring 
forgiveness of sins. In the eyes of the early Christians, Saul’s per- 
secution of the Church was a sin for which repentance was needed. 
Therefore, Acts 9:1-19a may be interpreted as a story in which Saul 
is disciplined by God.” He is punished for his misdeeds, but is given 


? See, e.g., the headings in most Bible translations. 

' See also H. Windisch, “Die Christusepiphanie vor Damaskus (Act 9, 22 und 26) und ihre 
religionsgeschichtlichen Parallellen,” ZNW 31 (1932), pp. 1-23, W. Nestle, “Legenden vom 
Tod der Gottesverächter,” in: id., Griechische Studien. Untersuchungen zur Religion, Dichtung 
und Philosophie der Griechen, Stuttgart 1948 (Aalen 1968), pp. 567-596, esp. 590-593, H.W. 
Hollander, “De bekering van Paulus,” N77 56 (2002), pp, 27-47, esp, 30-31, A related interpre- 
tation is found in: C. Burchard, Der dreizehnie Zeuge. Traditions- und kompositionsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen zu Lukas’ Darstellung der Frühzeit des Paulus, Gottingen 1970, pp. 88- 
105; see also K. Löning, Die Saulustradition in der Apostelgeschichte, Münster 1973, pp. 64- 
70, 120-125, Others absolutely reject the idea that Saul is punished, for instance because the 
word “punishment” is not used. See e.g., R. Pesch, Die Apostelgeschichte 1, Neukirchen-Vluyn 
1986, pp. 300-301, 304-305. 
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a chance to discover that he is sinning against God and that he has to 
start anew way of life. 

The motif of divine punishment intended to give the victim insight 
into his sinful behaviour is found in many Old Testament stories. The 
idea behind them is that God tries to correct the behaviour of sinners 
(including believers) by chastising them.’ In some later stories con- 
taining the same motif more attention is paid to the miraculous char- 
acter of the punishment. In Dan. 4:24-34, for instance, king Nebu- 
chadnezzar, after boasting about his power and capabilities, is trans- 
formed into an animal and remains so for seven years. Another ex- 
ample is found in 2 Maccabees 3. According to that story, Heliodorus 
tries to enter the Jewish temple to steal its treasures, but is stopped by 
divine creatures who show him who is really in control of the 
world." From that moment onwards, he respects the power of God. 

Acts 9 also fits this pattern. First, Saul’s activities against the 
Christians are mentioned (9:1-2), The author has chosen his words 
carefully: Saul is portrayed as a vigorous persecutor of Christians.'° 
The image of Saul as someone showing no mercy towards any Chris- 
tian has already been prepared by casual remarks in Acts 7:58, 60 
and 8:3. The author wants to make sure that no reader sympathizing 
with his point of view on Christianity could deny that Saul was act- 
ing wrongly and that he posed a huge threat to the dissemination of 
the message about Christ. Through the Christophany on his way to 
Damascus and the accompanying punishment (9:3-9) Saul learns that 
his deeds go against God’s will. He sees a light from heaven and 
hears a voice. Saul is thrown to the ground and is struck blind." In 
9:10-16, the Lord (i.e., Jesus) instructs Ananias about Saul. Again, 
Saul’s evil deeds against the Christians are mentioned (9:13-14), but 
the Lord assures Ananias that Saul is now an instrument in his hand. 
He will proclaim the Gospel among both Gentiles and Jews and will 
even be suffering for the sake of Jesus. After three days of fasting—a 
sign that Saul accepts that he is a sinner—he is cured and baptized by 


" See e.g. Ps. 38:2-5; Prov. 3:1 1-12; 15:10; Jer, 2:30; Tob. 13:5; 2 Mace. 7:33; Heb. 12:5-7. 

15 Cf. 3 Macc. 2:20-24; 4 Mace. 4:10-14 (which may be dependent on 2 Maccabees 3). 

'* In 26:4-11 this image is emphasized even more. 

" The details of the Christophany differ in the three versions: according to 9:7, both Saul 
and his traveling companions hear Jesus’ voice, whereas 22:9 explicitly denies that the com- 
panions heard it. 
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Ananias (9:17-19b),'® The second version of the story in Acts con- 
firms this interpretation, when Paul’s baptism is explicitly connected 
with repentance: “Get up, be baptized, and have your sins washed 
away” (22:16). 

Scholars who reject the idea that Saul is punished in this story 
usually state that Saul’s condition after the revelation is not scrious 
enough to be considered a punishment. Three examples may suffice 
to counter this argument. In Homer, Jiad VI 130-140, Lycurgos is 
punished with blindness by Zeus; in Tob. 3:5, Tobit considers his 
blindness a punishment for his sins, and in 2 Macc. 3:27, “deep dark- 
ness” comes over Heliodorus, a metaphor for blindness.'” A more 
important question, however, is whether the severity of the punish- 
ment is the basis on which to determine the presence of this literary 
motif. Although Joseph and Aseneth 14, for instance, does not con- 
tain any description of physical punishment, the motif of a fright- 
ening supernatural appearance intended to change the life of Aseneth 
is clearly present. This motif is related to that of punishment and re- 
pentance, In other words, it is difficult to draw the line in this matter. 

We may conclude that in Acts 9:1-19a the pattern of divine pun- 
ishment for a sinner and his repentance is present. As a literary crea- 
tion it resembles stories such as Dan. 3:31-4:34 and especially 2 
Maccabees 3. There is no reason to assume literary dependency be- 
tween Acts 9 and the punishment stories mentioned before, but the 
similarities show that author of Acts certainly knew the pattern and 
was able to create a story based on it. The main questions that need to 
be answered now are: how much information did the author of Acts 
need to be able to write this story about Paul’s punishment and 
repentance, and why did he choose this particular literary pattern 
rather than another? 


' See Pesch, Die Apostelgeschichte 1, p. 305, 
” See, eg., J.T. Nelis, U Makkabeeén uit de grondiekst vertaald en uitgelegd, Bussum 
1975, p. 104. 
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2. Acts 9 and Paul’s Letters 


The most striking Pauline parallel to Acts 9:1-19a is found in Gal. 
1:11-17, where Paul is defending himself against the Galatians and 
tries to prove that he has received the gospel he preaches from God 
himself.” A first indication for the interdependence of the passages 
from Acts and Galatians is their structure. H. Leppä shows that the 
Sequence of events in Galatians 1-2 is largely parallel to that in 
Acts: 


Paul, the persecutor Acts 9:1-2 Gal. 1:13-14 

Paul’s conversion Acts 9:3-19a Gal. 1:15-17a 

Paul’s preaching in Acts 9:19b-20 Gal. 1:17b 
Damascus/Arabia 

Rumours about Paul Acts 9:21 not present 

Paul’s escape from Acts 9:23-25 2 Cor. 11:32-33 
Damascus (not in Galatians) 

Paul’s visit to Acts 9:26-29 Gal. 1:18-20 
Jerusalem 

Paul goes to Syria and Acts 9:30 Gal. 1:21 
Cilicia/Tarsus 

Rumours about Paul Not present Gal. 1:22-24 

Long period of silence Acts 9:31-11:24 Gal. 2:1a 


We will now track the course of the story in Acts 9, and compare it 
with the information found in Paul’s letters, especially Galatians. 


a. Acts 9: 1-2 


The opening of the story is presented in Acts 9:1-2. These verses 
contain the motive for Saul’s punishment recounted in 9:3-9: Saul is 
portrayed as a zealous persecutor of Christians. In Gal. 1:13-14, com- 
parable information is found. Paul is elaborating on his claim that he 
received the gospel direcly from God and speaks about his zeal on 
behalf of Judaism before he became a follower of Jesus Christ. He 
emphasizes his former enthusiasm for the Jewish religion in order to 
stress that he knows more about Judaism than the Galatians do; ap- 
parently, the Galatians were interested in Judaizing forms of Chris- 


” See, e.g., Lüdemann, Paulus der Heidenapostel 1, pp. 58-60; Lyons, Pauline Auto- 
biography, pp. 125-130; J.D.G. Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians, London 1993, pp. 14-15. 
”) Leppä, Luke's Critical Use of Galatians, pp. 62-66. 
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tianity. In his letter, Paul tries to emphasize his teaching that it is not 
necessary for non-Jewish Christians to comply with Mosaic law.” 
Paul also mentions his persecution of the Church as one of the 
features of his earlier life in Judaism and emphasizes the force of it: 
he “savagely persecuted the Church” (d1toKw kað’ VrepßoArv) and 
tried to “destroy it” (nop0éa).”* 

The literary character of Acts 9:1-2 is clear from the beginning. 
The expression Eunvewv aneıAfig Kai Povov is one of the indications: 
this way of intensifying a term is a stylistic figure widely used in the 
Hellenistic period.”' The harsh statement that both men and women 
are to be taken captive is another literary motif, emphasizing Saul’s 
ruthlessness.” Acts 9:1-2 is the author’s literary adaptation of the 
image of Paul as a persecutor of the Church, an image found in Gal. 
1:13-14 (and in Phil. 3:5-6 and 1 Cor. 15:8-10). 

Let us now look at the way the author of Acts has worked the facts 
he knew into a proper story. In Acts 9, Jesus appears to Saul near 
Damascus. In Galatians 1, Paul himself also implies that his calling 
took place in Damascus. In Gal. 1:17, after mentioning his calling by 
God, he emphasizes that he did not consult the apostles in Jerusalem 
in order to receive insight into the gospel. He tells the Galatians that 
he went to Arabia, and returned (Dao0otpégw) to Damascus after- 
wards. Obviously, Paul mentions his return to Damascus to let the 
Galatians know that he did not go to Jerusalem immediately after 
God called him. Nevertheless, the use of the word vmootpég@ im- 
plies that Paul had been in Damascus just before he went to Arabia. 
Therefore, the conclusion seems inevitable that Paul experienced his 
calling in Damascus. 

According to Acts, Saul lived in Jerusalem before his calling. In 
his letters, however, Paul does not explicitly say where he lived. He 
certainly does not mention Jerusalem as his residence, even when this 
could have been profitable, for instance when he discusses his zeal on 
behalf of Judaism, In fact, Gal. 1:22-23 seems to exclude the pos- 
sibility that Paul had persecuted Christians in Jerusalem and its sur- 
roundings. What, then, made the author of Acts think that Paul lived 


2 Cf. Lyons, Pauline Autobiography, pp. 136-176. 

* Cf. Phil. 3:5-6 and 1 Cor. 15:8-10. 

# PW. van der Horst, “The Hellenistic Background of Acts 9:1,” in: id., Jews and Chris- 
tians in their Graeco-Roman Context, Tübingen 2006, pp. 167-175. 

” Cf eg., ] Sam. 15:3; 2 Chr. 36:17; Jer. 6:11; 51:22; Acts 8:3. 
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there? In the type of historiography this author was writing it was not 
unusual to draw far-reaching conclusions from source materials. The 
aim was to recreate history as it could have happened. Paul himself 
emphasizes that before his calling he zealously observed Jewish law. 
Within contemporary Judaism Jerusalem and its temple were the 
most important symbols of the Jewish religion.” Therefore, Jerusa- 
lem is the most suitable residence for a person who is very much at 
home in Jewish habits but whose background is unknown. Moreover, 
since the earliest church resided in Jerusalem, Paul’s own statements 
about his persecution of the Church may have provided the author of 
Acts with another clue. Thus, Saul’s residence in Jerusalem may be 
considered a fictional element in the story which is nevertheless 
based on information from the letters.” This interpretation is cor- 
roborated by 22:3 and 26:4-5, where the author explicitly makes the 
connection between Paul’s former zeal on behalf of Judaism and his 
residence in Jerusalem. 

Once the author had concluded that Saul had lived in Jerusalem, 
he also knew from Gal. 1:13-14 and other passages that Paul had 
persecuted Christians there (see Acts 7:58 and 8:1-3). Since the au- 
thor also knew that Paul was called in Damascus, he had to have him 
travel from Jerusalem to Damascus at the beginning of Acts 9.”* The 
author cleverly uses Saul’s travel from Jerusalem to Damascus to 
highlight the intensity of the sins he commits just before he is put on 
the right track by Jesus: Saul even travelled as far as Damascus to 
persecute Christians.” In Acts 9 Saul’s zeal in taking Christians pris- 
oner justifies the corrective punishment he receives later in the story. 
Obviously, the author had to make this unexpected twist in the story 
plausible. To that purpose he introduces the mandate Saul receives 
from the High Priest. The Jewish leaders accept Saul’s offer to go to 
Damascus and take Christians captive. This historically rather un- 
likely event is skilfully reintroduced in 22:5: when Paul is taken 
prisoner, he is given the opportunity to defend himself before the 


* See even Paul himself, in Gal. 4:25. 

7 Cf. Enslin, “Once again, Luke and Paul,” p. 264; Pervo, Dating Acts, pp. 100-101. R. 
Jewett, Dating Paul’s Life, London 1979, pp. 8-10, maintains that the author of Acts had a 
theological reason “for presenting a Jerusalem-centered picture of the activities of Paul” (p. 9). 

** Cf. Enslin, “Once Again, Luke and Paul,” p, 264. 

? Acts 26:9-18 corroborates this interpretation, there the author has Paul explicitly state that 
his activities outside Judea showed his extraordinary anger against the Christians: “and since I 
was so furiously enraged at them, | pursued them even to foreign cities” (26:11). 
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Jews in Jerusalem. In his speech, he calls the High Priest and the 
council as witnesses that he persecuted the Christians, since they had 
given him permission to take Christians captive in Damascus. The 
connection between the two stories in Acts again underlines the liter- 
ary character of the book. 

We may conclude that there is no need to postulate another source 
for Acts 9:1-2 than Paul’s letters, The major items can all be deduced 
from Galatians 1: Paul’s persecution of Christians, Damascus as lo- 
cation for God’s intervention, and the reason for Paul’s stay in Da- 
mascus. For the author of Acts, it was important to show how sin- 
fully Saul behaved towards the Christians in order to make plausible 
that he was stopped by divine intervention. 


b. Acts 9:3-9 


In 9:3-9 the divine apparition and Saul’s punishment are described: 
Jesus Christ reveals himself to Saul. As we will see, it is again pos- 
sible to interpret the passage as a narrative elaboration of pieces of 
information contained in the letters of Paul. 

Both in Gal. 1:12 and in 1:15-16 Paul mentions his call to become 
an apostle of Jesus Christ. In 1:12 Paul claims that he received the 
gospel òY axoxaddyews Inood Xpıorod. This may be translated as 
“through a revelation of/by/about Jesus Christ.” In 1:15-16 Paul 
speaks about the moment God called him. He states that God had al- 
ready chosen him to work among the Gentiles earlier, and that at a 
certain moment, it pleased God to reveal Jesus “to” or “in” Paul.’ As 
in 1:12, Paul focuses on the divine origin of the gospel he preaches. 
He does not elaborate on the way he received his calling, but tries to 
make clear that it was God himself who made him realize that he 
should change his life and become one of Jesus’ followers.” 

The author of Acts was able to use Paul’s rather unspecific infor- 
mation about his calling as a basis for his story. He shaped this into 
the literary pattern of punishment and repentance in order to develop 
a narrative plot. A divine appearance was a common ingredient of 


"Ch, e.g., F. Mussner, Der Galaterbrief, Freiburg 2002, pp. 64-70; Dunn, Galatians, pp. 
53-54. 

’! The combination of axoxadbatw with èv can mean both “to reveal to” and “to reveal in.” 
Cf. Mussner, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 83-88, Dunn, Galatians, p. 64. 

” See Mussner, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 69-70, 83-88. 
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punishment and repentance stories. Therefore, the way Jesus appears 
to Paul in Acts 9 is not unexpected, Interestingly, in Acts 9:17 the 
author has Ananias use traditional early Christian terminology to 
refer to the appearance described in 9:3-9; 'Tnooðg 6 ópôeic oor (“Je- 
sus, who appeared to you”). This is also the terminology used by 
Paul himself in his first letter to the Corinthians. In 1 Cor. 9:1, Paul 
states: “Have I not seen (dpam) Jesus the Lord?” This refers to some 
sort of experience (perhaps a dream, or an interpretation of a strange 
natural phenomenon).” In 1 Cor. 15:8-10 Paul also mentions this 
experience (“Christ appeared also to me,” pn kàuoi). He hastens 
to add that he is in fact unworthy to be an apostle, since he per- 
secuted “the Church of God.” He maintains that it was only by God’s 
favour that Christ appeared to him and that he was able to become an 
apostle. The terminology used in 1 Cor. 15:5-8 is not Pauline; the 
terms are traditional phrases indicating the appearances of Christ 
after his death." Although I Cor. 15:8-10 does not contain as many 
details as Gal. 1:11-17, it refers to the same experience. 

Both in Gal. 1:11-17 and in 1 Cor. 15:8-10, the combination of 
Paul’s sinful past and a change of life initiated by a revelation or ap- 
pearance of Jesus is already present.’ In both passages Paul appears 
to be ashamed of his past. He states that he was only able to become 
an apostle by God’s favour (xäpız), implying that severe punishment 
would in fact have been the only reaction to be expected. This infor- 
mation may help us to understand why the author of Acts chose to 
use the literary motif of punishment and repentance to narrate this 
event, since from the information contained in Galatians 1 and 1 
Corinthians 15 it is only a small step to the concept of a divine inter- 
vention by which Paul is set on the right track. 

The author interprets Paul’s references to Jesus’ appearance as a 
frightening experience, very different from the way he describes Je- 
sus’ appearances to, for instance, the disciples (Luke 24, Acts 1:1-14) 
and Paul himself (Acts 22:17-21). This is not to say, however, that 
this type of intervention was not familiar to the original readers. In 


“ See De Jonge, “Visionary Experience,” pp. 44-45, who mentions six possible meanings of 
“appearance.” 

“ On the traditional nature of this use of d@0n, see De Jonge, “Visionary Experience,” pp. 
39-41. 

* CF. H.W. Hollander/G.E. van der Hout, “The Apostle Paul Calling Himself an Abortion: 
1 Cor. 15:8 within the Context of 1 Cor. 15:8-10,” NovT 38 (1996), pp. 224-236. 
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9:3 we are told about blinding light and a voice (from heaven), in 
literature often vehicles for divine appearances.” The reaction (Saul 
falls to the ground) is also stereotypic.”’ At that moment in the story 
it is not yet clear who the god appearing to Saul is; in 9:5, the voice 
reveals that it is Jesus. The use of a double invocation is another in- 
dication of the literary character of the story,’ and the dialogue be- 
tween Jesus and Saul is comparable to, for instance, Gen. 22:1-2; 
31:11-13; 46:2-4 and Joseph and Aseneth 14.” 

In Acts 9, Jesus does not instruct Saul himself. He directs him to 
the city and announces that somebody there will give him further in- 
structions. An intermediary is often part of this type of story, al- 
though not indispensable.” In Acts 9:6, Jesus announces that some- 
one will tell Saul what to do (he is not mentioned by name yet, but 
the passive form AaAndnostaı implies that there will be an agent). 
Moreover, this person (Ananias) will be the one who baptizes Saul." 

Saul’s travelling companions hear what happens, but see nothing. 
This is also a common element in punishment and repentance stories: 
the people surrounding the victim experience something, but not 
everything. In 2 Macc. 3:24-27, for instance, the guards see the horse 
and its rider threatening to trample Heliodorus. They are deeply im- 
pressed, but not injured: they are still able to carry Heliodorus out of 
the temple. In Acts 9, Saul is struck blind and is taken to Damascus 
by his companions. In both stories, their literary function is to pro- 
vide evidence to the reader that the event really did take place, and 
was not merely imagined by the person at the heart of it.” 


” See, e.g., Euripides, Bacchae 1078-1085; Virgil, Aeneid IX 107-117; Exodus 3; 19-20; 
Joseph and Aseneth 14, T. Job 3:1. 

7 See, e.g., Ezek, 1:28; 43:3, 44:4, Dan. 8:17; 10:9; Jos. As. 14:3, 10; T. Job 3:4. 

’ See, e.g., Gen. 46:2; Exod. 3:4; 2 Kgs 2:12; Isa. 29:1; Jub. 18:1, 10; 2 Bar. 22:2: Jos. As. 
14:6; T, Job 3:1; 24:1; 25:9; Luke 6:46; 8:24, 10:41; 22:31. 

” See also G. Lohfink, “Eine alttestamentliche Darstellungsform fur Gotteserscheinungen in 
den Darnaskusberichten (Apg 9; 22; 26),” BZ 9 (1965), pp. 246-257, G. Lohfink, Paulus vor 
Damaskus, Stuttgart 1966, pp. 53-60. 

* In Daniel 4, Nebuchadnezzar’s dream is the forecast of what will happen, and Daniel’s 
explanation functions as the clarification by an intermediary before the punishment actually 
takes place. In 2 Macc. 3:33-34, the young men from heaven who punished Heliodorus also 
explain to him what has happened and why. In 4 Macc. 4:8-14 there is no intermediary. Apol- 
lonius ts chastised by angels and understands that he is being punished for his sins. 

+! From Acts 26:9-18 we may conclude that the author of Acts did not attach that much 
importance to the intermediary, since Ananias is not mentioned there. 

“ Pesch, Die Apostelgeschichte I, p. 304, 
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As with the first section, we may conclude that there is no reason 
to assume that the author of Acts used another source for this passage 
than the letters of Paul. All elements here are also found in the letters. 
The literary motifs and patterns the author knew helped him to or- 
ganize the information from the letters into a proper story. 


c. Acts 9:10-19a 


In Acts 9:10 the Lord (i.e., Jesus) appears in a vision to a “disciple in 
Damascus called Ananias” (according to 22:12, Ananias was a “de- 
vout man to the law and well spoken of by all the Jews living there”), 
In 9:11-12 Jesus orders Ananias to go to the “street called Straight 
(ed8eia),” to the house of a certain Judas. He also tells Ananias that 
Saul has had a vision in which Ananias was announced. 

Four details from 9:10-12 are usually considered traditional ele- 
ments: the names of Ananias, Judas, the “street called Straight” and 
Paul’s connection with Tarsus. G. Lüdemann, for instance, states that 
there is little evidence that the episode in 9:10-19a is historically re- 
liable, but he also maintains that the existence of a disciple named 
Ananias is probably a traditional element; why would Luke invent 
this exact name for a “good” character when it is also used in 5:1-11 
and 23:2 for persons portrayed negatively? The author of Acts fur- 
thermore gave the story some Damascene flavour, and invented the 
rest on the basis of elements already mentioned in 9:3-9.” Lüdemann 
also presupposes a traditional basis for the name of Ananias in Acts 
5:1-11.“ 

If the author of Acts purposely shaped the information about 
Paul’s calling into a story of punishment and repentance, the pres- 
ence of an intermediary can easily be explained as part of this literary 
form, as in the preceding section. | believe there are some literary ad- 
vantages in including an intermediary in the story. The most impor- 
tant of these is that Ananias’ vision functions as a divine confirma- 
tion of Jesus’ appearance to Saul on the road to Damascus. Not one, 
but two revelations of Jesus accompany Saul’s transition to the 


“ G, Liidemann, Das frühe Christentum nach den Traditionen der Apostelgeschichte. Ein 
Kommentar, Gottingen 1987, pp. 118-121; Pesch, Die Aposielgeschichte 1, p. 301, also main- 
tains that the details about Damascus need not necessarily be based on memories of Damascenc 
Christians. 

* Liidemann, Das frühe Christentum, pp. 70-71. 
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Christian faith. A second advantage is that the presence of the inter- 
mediary enables the author again to emphasize the force of Saul’s 
persecutions of the Church. Ananias reminds Jesus of the danger re- 
presented by Saul, and Jesus answers that this dangerous Saul has 
now become his instrument. Convinced by this vision, Ananias goes 
to Saul and baptizes him. A third advantage is that the intermediary 
helps the reader to understand how the vigorous persecutor of the 
Church was accepted by the Christians: Jesus himself helped them to 
accept Saul.” 

The literary character of the passage is also apparent from Ana- 
nias’ reaction. Like many Old Testament prophets, Ananias objects 
that it is far too dangerous to comply with the wishes of the Lord.” 
He states that he has heard what had happened in Jerusalem, a 
reference to the events mentioned in 8:1b-3 and 9:1. Moreover, he 
has heard that Saul had a mandate of the High Priests to come to Da- 
mascus to persecute Christians in the city. This information was 
imparted to the reader in 9:2, but even if the story was historically 
correct it is rather unlikely that the particular news about the mandate 
had already reached Damascus. It does, however, perfectly suit Ana- 
nias’ expression of fear: if his vision proves to be false, he will be 
arrested by Saul and transported to Jerusalem, without any opportu- 
nity for legal defence. 

The presence of the intermediary and the episode of 9:10-19a as a 
whole can, therefore, be considered literary inventions fitting the plot 
of the story, This means that the names of Judas, the “street called 
Straight” and Ananias were added to the story by the author of Acts. 
This observation does not, however, solve the problem of the sources 
of these names. 

It is important to note that none of these three details is very spe- 
cific. The names of Judas and Ananias are both among the ten most 
popular Jewish names at the time.” If the author had wanted to give 
characters Jewish names, he could easily have thought of Judas and 


* In Acts 9:26-27 the reaction of the Jerusalem church is comparable to that of Ananias. 

“ On the motif of prophets trying to dismiss a divine call, see Hollander and Van der Hout, 
“The Apostle Paul Calling Himself an Abortion,” pp. 234-236, 

” See T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity Part I. Palestine 330 BCE-200 
CE, Tübingen 2002. On the list of most popular Jewish names, Judah (= Judas) is third (see pp. 
56, 112-125) and Hananiah (= Ananias) is seventh (pp. 56, 103-108). In Josephus, for instance, 
more than ten persons called Judas are found and nine persons called Ananias. In the New 
Testament eight persons called Judas are mentioned. 
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Ananias. Similar observations can be made with regard to the loca- 
tion of Paul’s address, the “street called Straight.” Most scholars 
maintain that the “street called Straight” is a reference to the main 
road in Damascus, the decumanus, which ran from East to West.” 
This street name is also attested in other cities; Pausanias, for in- 
stance, mentions the “street called Straight” in his description of 
Megara in Greece.” It may, therefore, be enough to postulate that, 
since various cities had a “street called Straight,” the author could 
easily have invented the “house of Judas at the street called Straight.” 
This of course does not prove that the author of Acts really invented 
the names for this occasion. It is also possible that he included names 
he knew from oral tradition. Perhaps he knew about a leader of a 
Christian community called Ananias and decided to include him in 
this particular story. Perhaps he knew that the Damascus decumanus 
was called “Straight.” Whether the author invented the names or al- 
ready knew them remains a subject for speculation; in any case, he 
was the one who included them in this story. 

There is one other detail in Acts 9:10-19a which should be men- 
tioned. According to 9:11, Saul is called Tapsevg, “born in Tarsus.”” 
In the story of Acts 9 this is an identifier for Saul, but has no explicit 
function in the development of the plot. Later in Acts it is implicitly 
connected with Paul’s Roman citizenship (see 22:3, 28). In Acts, 
both elements, Paul’s Tarsian descent and his Roman citizenship, be- 
come important links in the move of Christianity from Jerusalem to 
Rome, for instance when Paul is given the opportunity to appeal to a 
higher court because of his Roman background (23:27, 34). It is clear 
that Paul’s birth in Tarsus and his Roman citizenship play an 
important literary role in Acts, but does that mean that the author of 
Acts has invented Paul’s connection with Tarsus? In my opinion that 
is not probable; it is far more likely that the author has decided to in- 
clude this traditional element and to build a storyline on it. 

In 9:15-16, Jesus convinces Ananias that it is safe for him to visit 
Saul. He tells him that Saul is “a chosen instrument” to bring his 
name before “nations and kings and before the sons of Israel.” The 


* See, eg., G. Schneider, Apostelgeschichte 9,1-28,31, Freiburg 2002, p. 28: Barrett, Acts, 
p. 453. 

” Pausanias, Description of Greece | 44:2: “As you go down from the market-place you see 
on the right of the street called Straight (n 0605 n Ev@cia kadovnevn).” 

® Acts 22:3 shows that this is the meaning of Tapoevc in the book. 
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combination of #0vy and ßaoueig (9:15) is a biblical expression for 
the “other” nations, the Gentiles.’ The expression vioi ToparjA (9:15) 
is also a traditional biblical phrase for the Israelites, in this case the 
Jews.” In the New Testament the phrase is used only a few times.” 
The somewhat awkward way of formulating continues throughout 
Jesus’ speech. The expression oKedog éxAoyfic is probably a Semiti- 
zing way of saying oxedog éxAektov (“chosen object”).°” The word 
okedos can be used in the sense of instrument or tool,” and Saul is 
portrayed here as an instrument Jesus has chosen to “bring his name” 
before Gentiles and Jews, In Gal. 1:15-16, Paul states that God had 
already set him apart before he was born. This is exactly what is 
meant by “chosen” in Acts: God has chosen especially this person to 
preach the good news. 

A major difference between Acts 9 and Galatians 1 is that ac- 
cording to Acts 9:15 Jesus sends Paul to Gentiles and Jews, whereas 
in Gal. 1:16 Paul himself states that his mission is to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles.*° Comparable statements can be found in, for 
instance, Gal. 2:9: Rom. 1:5 and 15:18. In Rom. 11:13, Paul even 
calls himself “an apostle to the Gentiles (€0v@v anöotoAog).” This is 
not to say, of course, that Paul was not concerned about the fate of 
the Jews who had not yet been baptized. In I Cor. 9:19-23, for in- 
stance, Paul suggests (in a rather rhetorical passage) that he also tries 
to “win” Jews. In Rom. 11:13-14 he expresses his hope that his mis- 
sion among the Gentiles will also result in an increase of Jews be- 
coming Christians. However, he strictly limits his missionary activi- 
ties to Gentiles, perhaps as a result of an agreement between him and 
the apostles in Jerusalem (Gal. 2:7-9). 

In Acts things are different. The overall design in which Paul’s 
missionary activities are presented is theological rather than histor- 
ical: the gospel is brought to the Jews first, and at a later stage (when 


*! Sec in the LXX, c.g., Ps. 71:11; 101-16; 134:10; Isa, 60:3; 62:2. 

2 See in the LXX, e.g., Gen. 32:33; Exod. 1:7; Ps. 102:7; 1 Mace. 3:15. 

5 The author of Acts may be using some Semitizing constructions here to illustrate that 
Jesus spoke Hebrew (or Aramaic), as he has Paul explicitly state in 26:14. 

° Sce F. Blass/A. Debrunner/F. Rehkopf, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 
Göttingen "1990, pp. 136-137 (8165.2). 

* Cf Polybius, Historiae XIN 5.7, XV 251-2. 

* For an attempt to harmonize both accounts, see E, Benz, Paulus als Visionär, Eine ver- 
gleichende Untersuchung der Visionsberichte des Paulus in der Apostelgeschichte und in der 
paulinischen Briefen, Wiesbaden 1952, pp. 97-101. 
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the Jews reject it) to the Gentiles, In order to have Paul’s activities 
conform to this design the author usually has him start his preaching 
at local synagogues, even though most of his missionary activities are 
located in Gentile areas. Often, his preaching at the synagogue is 
without much success.’ The author provides a theological foundation 
for this pattern in Acts 26:22-23. There he has Paul state that he 
preaches the message already predicted by “the prophets and Moses,” 
namely that the Christ would come, suffer, be the first to rise from 
the dead, and “proclaim light both to our people and to the Gen- 
tiles.”** It is, therefore, understandable that in 9:15 the author has Je- 
sus send Saul to both Jews and Gentiles. This theological starting 
point, which Pervo adequately calls the “salvation-historical princi- 
ple,” has its counterpart in the letters of Paul.’ In Rom. 1:16, for 
instance, Paul states: “For I am not ashamed of the gospel; it is the 
power of God for salvation to everyone who has faith, to the Jew first 
and also to the Greek.” In a way, then, the description in Acts of 
Paul’s method of working does not entirely contradict Paul’s letters. 

As the Paul of the letters, the Paul of Acts is concerned about the 
fate of the Jews. However, the subtlety of Paul’s own reasoning in, 
for instance, Romans 9-11 is replaced by a far clearer pattern in Acts: 
whenever possible, the Jews are given the opportunity to receive the 
gospel. Paul became the apostle of the Gentiles, not because he did 
not preach the gospel to the Jews, but because he travelled mainly 
through Gentile areas and local Jews were often hostile towards his 
mission, The author of Acts has Paul explain the Jewish rejection of 
the gospel in 28:17-28 by quoting Isa. 6:9-10. In 28:28, Paul con- 
cludes: “this salvation has been sent to the Gentiles; they will listen.” 
In other words, the ancient Scriptures already foretold that many 
Jews would refuse to accept God’s message and that many Gentiles 
would become believers. The idea that Paul always started his 
preaching in a synagogue Is a reconstruction by the author of Acts 
which perfectly fits his salvation-historical principle.°' 


” See, e.g., Acts 13:4-5, 15-43; 16:13-15; 17:24. 

" Cf, Luke 2:32, which is related to Isa. 49:6. 

” Pervo, Dating Acts, pp. 104-105. 

“ Cf. J. Jervell, “Paul in the Acts of the Apostles,” in: J. Kremer (ed.), Les Actes des 
Apétres. Traditions, rédaction, théologie, Leuven 1979, pp. 297-306, esp. 303-304. 

“l Pervo, Dating Acts, pp. 104-105; E.P. Sanders, Paul, A Very Short Introduction, Oxford 
2001, pp. 23-24. 
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The free interpretation of Paul’s autobiographical information al- 
ready starts in Jesus’ speech in 9:15, when he announces to Ananias 
that Paul is his instrument to reach both Gentiles and Jews. In 9:16 
Jesus tells Ananias that Paul will have to suffer for (ndoxo nép) his 
name. This motif often occurs in Paul’s letters. In 2 Cor. 1:3-7, for 
instance, he speaks about the sufferings the Corinthians have to 
endure for the sake of being Christians, and links these sufferings to 
those of Christ and himself (cf. 1 Thess. 2:14-17). In Phil. 1:29 Paul 
states that believers are not only granted the privilege of believing in 
Christ, but of suffering for him (nüoxw nép) as well. In Acts 9:17- 
19a we hear how Ananias goes to Saul and cures him. Saul is filled 
by the Holy Spirit and is baptized. These elements follow naturally 
from the preceding storylines. 

We may conclude that Acts 9:10-19a is a recreation of history 
mainly based on the literary pattern of punishment and repentance. 
Some elements have probably been derived from Paul’s letters, such 
as the idea that Christians (in this case Saul) would have to suffer for 
Christ. The details about Paul’s stay in Damascus are rather un- 
specific; perhaps the author knew of a Damascene Christian called 
Ananias, perhaps he knew of a street called Straight in Damascus, but 
the presence of these details does not prove that a tradition about 
Paul’s calling in Damascus existed independent of the letters. The 
main difference between the Pauline letters and Acts 9:10-19a is the 
target audience of Paul’s mission: was he only the apostle of the 
Gentiles, or did he also preach the gospel to the Jews? In his letters, 
Paul only rarely speaks about his working method, which enabled the 
author of Acts to reconstruct history on the basis of his “salvation- 
historic principle”: the salvation is for the Jews first, then for the 
Gentiles, Therefore, in Acts 9 he has Jesus send Paul to both Gentiles 
and Jews. 


d. Acts 9:19b-25 


In Acts 9:19b-20 we are told that for several days Saul resides with 
the Christians in Damascus and starts preaching the gospel in the 
synagogues. The author takes the opportunity to tell us once again 
how vigorously Saul persecuted the Christians before Christ ap- 
peared to him. In 9:21 the Jews who hear him preach recall Saul’s 
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activities in Jerusalem and the purpose of his voyage to Damascus 
(cf. 9:13-14 and my comments on that passage).° 

An important parallel between Acts 9 and the Pauline letters is 
found in 9:23-25 and 2 Cor. 11:32-33. In 2 Cor. 11:16-33 Paul boasts 
about the sufferings he had to endure as a servant of Christ (11:23- 
28) and talks about his weaknesses. One example of such weakness 
is that he once had to escape from Damascus in a shameful way, by 
being let down in a basket through an opening in the city wall (11:32- 
33). He could not leave the city through the gates, since the governor 
of king Aretas guarded the city. In Acts 9:23-25 almost the same 
story is found. The Jews in Damascus want 10 kill Saul, but Saul 
hears of their plans. The Jews watch the city gates carefully day and 
night in order to kill Saul. Saul’s pupils, however, manage to get him 
out of the city: at night, they lower him down the city wall in a 
basket. Here, Saul’s escape is not described as a humiliating event 
but as a miraculous story. 

Besides these thematical parallels the passages also contain some 
verbal correspondences, such as the combination 614 tod tetyouc 
(Acts 9:25; 2 Cor. 11:33) and yaàáw Ev (Acts 9:25; 2 Cor. 11:33). 
Some discrepancies, such as omvpig (Acts 9:25) versus capyavn (2 
Cor. 11:33) can be explained as the replacing of a rare word by a 
more frequent one.” These parallels reinforce the idea that the author 
of Acts knew Paul’s version of the story. There is another argument 
corroborating the idea that the story in Acts 1s dependent on that in 2 
Corinthians. The idea of Jews watching the gates of Damascus ts his- 
torically rather implausible. It does, however, perfectly fit the “salva- 
tion-historical principle” guiding the author of Acts in the develop- 
ment of his narrative (see further below). This makes it probable 
that the story in Acts is secondary to that in 2 Corinthians. 

What could have been the reason for the author of Acts to 
combine Paul’s references to his calling with the story of his escape 
from Damascus? The answer may be found in his method. If our 


“ In 9:21 the verb xop0éw is used to describe Saul’s activities in Jerusalem. Exactly the 
same word is used in Gal. 1:13 and 23. Many scholars have noticed that in Acts 9 and Galatians 
] xopéq is used in a rather specific sense, namely “to destroy people” (see, e.g., Leppä, Luke 'y 
Critical Use of Galatians, pp. 40-44, Dunn, Galatians, p. 58). This may be another indication 
of the literary dependency between Acts and Galatians. 

“ Cf, Enslin, “Once Again, Paul and Luke,” p. 263. 

“ See also Pervo, Dating Acts, pp. 60-64. 
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suggestion at the beginning of this article is correct, the author of 
Acts wanted to provide his readers with a reconstruction of history 
which would also stir their emotions and convey a message to them. 
It is quite understandable that an author with a fondness of miracul- 
ous stories should want to include the story about the apostle es- 
caping from Damascus by being lowered down a wall in a basket. 
However, the second letter to the Corinthians does not offer much 
context to Paul’s escape from Damascus.” Therefore, the author of 
Acts had to make an educated guess about the time when this event 
had taken place. In the New Testament in its present form Damascus 
is only mentioned in Acts, Galatians 1 and 2 Corinthians 11. It may 
well be that this is the reason why the author of Acts combined the 
two stories from the Pauline letters. 

The last question remaining is why the author of Acts chose to 
omit the name of Aretas (IV), who was king of the Nabataeans 
between 9 BCE and 40 CE. In Luke-Acts there is frequent mention of 
historical persons (for instance, Claudius in Acts 11:28, Herod in 
12:1-23, Gallio in 18:12-17, Felix in 23:24, Claudius Lysias in 23:26, 
Festus in 25:13 and king Agrippa also in 25:13). Sometimes these 
function as characters in the story, sometimes only as time markers. 
The answer to the question is related to an important literary pattern 
in Acts as a whole. On many occasions the author describes how the 
Jews want to prevent Paul from having success.‘ They try to hurt or 
kill him and his companions, or stir up the (local) authorities against 
Paul.°* In other words, even in the case of pagan persecution of Jews 
or other apostles, in Acts the Jews are usually considered the instiga- 
tors. In many cases the authorities are afraid of a Jewish riot, and 
comply with the wishes of the Jews. They usually do not find Paul 
guilty of major crimes. The Jews are to blame, the local authorities 
are either not guilty or opportunistic. In 2 Corinthians Paul does not 
mention why Aretas’ governor wanted to take him into captivity. The 
author of Acts would certainly have filled this lacuna by stating that 
this was because the Jews wanted to have him killed. 


© Of course, the context of Paul’s reference to Damascus in 2 Corinthians may have been 
lost due to the composite nature of the letter. It is difficult to take that possibility into account 
here, the more so because this may already have been the case at the time Acts was written. 

See also Acts 3:6, 27; 24:1 and Luke 1:5; 2:1, 2; 3:1, 2. 

© This motif also occurs in 1 Thess. 2:14-16, 

“ See, e.g., Acts 13:44-50; 14:1-7; 17:6-9; 18:12-17; 20:18-21, 23:12-15, 
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This would perfectly explain why the Jews are connected with an 
action which Paul himself ascribes to Aretas’ governor, It does not 
explain, however, why Aretas is not mentioned any more. A first 
reason may be that the reference to Aretas in 2 Cor. 11:32 is in itself 
rather complicated. Paul does not mention persecution by the king 
but by his eOvapync,” and although Aretas was not unknown in an- 
tiquity, mentioning “Aretas’ governor” would certainly not have had 
the same impact as mentioning Claudius or August. The frequent use 
of historical characters throughout Luke-Acts demonstrates that the 
author indeed knew something about some of the rulers in the period 
he describes. He does, for instance, correct Mark’s reference to 
Herod as BaotWetc (Mark 6:14) into tetpadpyng (Luke 9:7). It is, 
therefore, possible that he was also aware of the historical situation in 
the period of Paul and considered it historically questionable that the 
governor of a Nabataean ruler persecuted Paul in Damascus, a city 
which did not belong to the Nabataeans.’' This would have distracted 
the readers from the main theme, the punishment and repentance of 
one of the greatest leaders of the Church, whose life from that very 
moment was threatened by the Jews. 

Thus, the most important reason for the absence of Aretas’ 
governor would be the central position of Acts 9 in the development 
of Paul’s history. The story of Saul’s punishment and repentance sets 
the tone for the rest of his history. Jesus announces that Saul will 
travel to many areas and preach to Jews and Gentiles. He will also 
suffer for the sake of Jesus. Saul changes his life and immediately 
begins to preach in the local synagogues (9:20-22). Then, for the first 
time, the Jews plan to kill him (9:23). Acts 9 contains the first of 
many episodes in which Paul ts persecuted by his fellow Jews. In the 


® For the interpretation of 2 Cor. 11:32-33, see, e.g., E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 135) 1 (rev. and ed. G. Vermes/F. Millar/M. 
Goodman), Edinburgh 1973, pp. 581-583; Jewett, Dating Paul's Life, pp. 30-33; E.A. Knauf, 
“Zum Ethnarchen des Aretas 2 Kor 11 32,” ZNW 74 (1983), pp. 145-147; J. Taylor, “The 
Ethnarch of King Aretas at Damascus. A Note on 2 Cor 11,32-33,” RB 99 (1992), pp. 719-728; 
D.A. Campbell, “An Anchor for Pauline Chronology: Paul’s Flight from ‘the Ethnarch of King 
Aretas’ (2 Corinthians 1 1:32-33),” JBL 121 (2002), pp. 279-302. 

” The first time Luke mentions the tetrarch Herod is in 3:1, where he also introduces other 
rulers. See F. Bovon, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (Lk 1,1-9,51), Zürich 1989, pp. 167-168, 
461. Bovon argues that Matthew and Luke independently changed “king Herod” into “Herod 
the tetrarch” (cf. Matt. 14:1). 

" In many historical books a short period of Nabatean rule is suggested during Aretas’ 
reign. However, the reference in 2 Cor. 11 is the only indication for such rulership. 
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dramatic development of the plot it would have been rather 
disappointing to have the Jews go to the Nabataean governor of the 
city, asking him to guard the city gates. Therefore, the absence of 
Aretas’ governor in Acts 9:23-25 is not a decisive argument for 
postulating another source than 2 Cor, 11:32-33, 


3, Paul/Saul 


The last element to be discussed with regard to Acts 9 is Paul’s 
Semitic name, ZadAoc,. In his own letters this name is not found. Had 
Acts not existed, we would not have known that Paul was also called 
Saul. Paul’s second name in Acts (there in fact his first one, since the 
name of Paul is introduced only in 13:9) is an exegetical problem 
which needs to be solved. Is it true, as most scholars maintain, that 
Paul really had both a Semitic and a Latin name? If that is the case, 
the Semitic name Saul is a traditional element in Acts. Before we can 
draw that conclusion, however, we should also examine the pos- 
sibility that Paul’s Semitic name is an invention on the part of the 
author. 

The name Latiosg is a Greek transcription of the Hebrew name 
sw. In 13:9, the author introduces the name TatAoc by a short for- 
mula: “Saul, also known as Paul.” From 13:13 onwards, he uses 
IIadAog as Paul’s name. In the three stories about Jesus’ appearance 
to Paul, Jesus calls him LaovaA (9:4; 22:7, 13; 26:14), another tran- 
scription of the Hebrew „sw. 

Both TatAoc and Latioc were often used in the Greco-Roman 
period. [labdAog is attested in various writings, for instance those of 
Polybius, Diodorus of Sicily, Strabo, Plutarch and Appian.” ZadAog 
is found in Josephus, for instance, there usually spelled ZaovAog 
(which is closer to LaovA, the transcription of the Hebrew name 
attested in the Septuagint). It is likely that the author of Acts, quite 
apart from his knowledge about the figure of Paul, was familiar with 
the three names under discussion: TadAoc as a non-Jewish name,” 
La(o)dAoc as a Jewish name still in use in his days (a Greek form of 


” In 9:17 Ananias also uses this form of the name. 

™ In Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names, p. 336, there are also two Palestinian attestations of the 
Latin name Paulus. 

” See Acts 13:7, where Sergius Paulus is mentioned. 
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the Hebrew name XW), and Laova as its biblical transcription, for 
instance used for king Saul.” 

The author of Acts pays remarkably little attention to the change 
of Paul’s name in 13:9. He does not claim that [ladAoc is the Greek 
equivalent of the Jewish ZadAoc, but simply mentions that Paul was 
known by two names. This is something that needs to be explained. 
More than once, the author of Acts emphasizes that Paul was a zeal- 
ous Jew before he became a Christian (see, for instance, 22:3-5; 26:2- 
11), Whereas Paul himself maintains that God called him especially 
to bring the gospel to the Gentiles, the author of Acts has him start 
his work as a missionary among the Jews. Only from chapter 13 on- 
wards does Paul mainly travel to Gentile areas. In chapters 9-12, 
when he is working among Jews, Paul bears a Semitic name, and 
when he is working among Gentiles he bears a Roman name.”° This 
may well be a literary feature marking the transition in Paul’s activi- 
ties: a Jew like Paul can hardly be imagined without a proper Jewish 
name. Historically, this is obviously not correct, since in the Greco- 
Roman period many Jews did not have recognizably Jewish names.” 
The use of a Semitic name for Paul, however, does accentuate his 
Jewish background,” and the beginning of Paul’s mission among the 
Gentiles is a well-chosen moment to switch to his Greco-Roman 
name. Therefore, the author of Acts had good reasons to give Paul a 
Jewish name besides his Greco-Roman one. In my opinion, therefore, 
it is impossible to prove that the tradition of Paul’s Semitic name 
Saul is older than Acts. Although it may be a traditional element in 
Acts, we should not overlook the possibility that the author himself 
introduced the name Saul to support his story. If that was the case, 
the question remains why the author would choose this particular 
name. 

In Paul’s letters, there are no indications that Paul had a second, 
Semitic name, Nevertheless, Paul sometimes mentions his Jewish 
background. These passages may have inspired the author of Acts to 


3 In Acts 13:21 we read: “God gave them Saul (Caova) son of Kish, a man of the tribe of 
Benjamin.” 

” J. Murphy-O’Connor, Paul. A Critical Life, Oxford 1996, p. 42. 

” In Acts, for instance, Aquila, a Jew from Pontus (Acts 18:2) and Apollos, a Jew from 
Alexandria (Acts 18:24) are mentioned. 

* Barrett, Acts, pp. 609, 616, does not argue that the author of Acts invented Paul’s Semitic 
name, but he does maintain that the name of Saul was used “to show that the well-known 
Christian Paul had deep roots in Judaism.” 
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find a suitable name. In Phil. 3:5, Paul states that he is “a member of 
the people of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew born of He- 
brews.” In Rom. 11:1, Paul says: “I myself am an Israelite, a descen- 
dant of Abraham, a member of the tribe of Benjamin.” Paul calls 
himself a Hebrew and an Israelite, and states that he is “of the tribe of 
Benjamin.” One of the most well-known biblical representatives of 
this tribe is obviously king Saul. Add to that the fact that the Greek 
form of Saul, IaöAog, is rather similar to ITIaödog, and “Saul” be- 
comes an obvious choice for a Semitic name for “Paul of the tribe of 
Benjamin.”” Acts 13:21 proves that the author of Acts indeed knew 
that king Saul came from the tribe of Benjamin; the only time Ben- 
jamin is mentioned in Acts is as part of a description of king Saul 
(13:21). Just before 13:21, and just after 13:7, where Sergius Paulus 
is mentioned, the author switches from “Saul” to “Paul.” In the pas- 
sages in which Jesus appears to Paul the Hebrew form Zaova is used. 
In 26:14 the author has Paul explicitly state that Jesus addressed him 
in Hebrew. This provides the reader with further “evidence” of Paul’s 
Jewish background (he could recognize and understand Hebrew; see 
also 21:40 and 22:2). Obviously, this literary feature would have 
been impossible if the author had only used Paul’s Latin name. 

Whether Paul really also bore the name of Saul will necessarily 
remain a subject for speculation. What I have tried to demonstrate is 
that it is not self-evident that Paul’s Semitic name is a traditional 
element in Acts. However this may be, the author of Acts has clever- 
ly used this double name in the development of his plot. It helps not 
only to accentuate Paul’s Jewish background, but also highlights his 
switch to missionary work among Gentiles. 


™ See also Pervo, Dating Acts, 101. 

* Interestingly, in the verses that follow Acts 13:21 king Saul is contrasted with David, and 
Jesus is explicitly connected with David (13:22-23). It may be that the resemblance between 
9:4 (ti pe SioKerg) and David’s words to king Saul in I Sam. 26:18 (LXX: iva ti tobta 
KatadimKer ó KÜPIÖG pov órin tob SodAOv adtod) is not entirely coincidental. If this is true, 
the Semitic name Saul gave the author of Acts the opportunity to have Jesus address Paul in the 
same way as Jesus’ predecessor king David once addressed king Saul when he was persecuting 
David. Cf. Windisch, “Die Christusepiphanie vor Damaskus,” pp. 19-20. 
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Conclusion 


However one interprets the similarities and differences between Acts 
9:1-25 and the letters of Paul, it is certain that Acts 9 was written by 
an author who was not only reporting historical facts, but also re- 
creating history. The history of Saul’s calling in Acts 9 bears the 
marks of the author’s theology and his literary strategy. The narration 
represents the literary pattern of punishment and repentance, which 
explains many of the literary features, such as the emphasis on Saul’s 
misdeeds, the way Jesus appears, Saul’s punishment, and the pres- 
ence of an intermediary, Ananias. 

At the beginning of this article I argued that it is difficult to imag- 
ine that the author of Acts, who must have been looking for informa- 
tion about his main characters, did not have access to Paul’s letters. 
In my opinion, the comparison of Acts 9:1-25 with the letters proves 
that Acts depends on them. The basic elements of the story in Acts 9 
are all present in Paul’s letters, most notably Galatians and ] and 2 
Corinthians. The structure of the passage is largely parallel to that of 
Galatians 1, and there are also some verbal agreements between Acts 
9 and the letters of Paul. Moreover, the author’s choice of the literary 
pattern of punishment and repentance is perfectly conceivable if he 
used Paul’s own statements about his calling in Gal. 1:11-17 and in 1 
Cor. 15:8-10 as his basis. The major differences can all be explained 
from the literary and theological strategy of the author. 

This does not mean, that the author of Acts used no other informa- 
tion than Paul’s own letters. The figure of Ananias and the Dama- 
scene street called Straight, for instance, may have been known to the 
author, who then decided to include them in this story. Paul’s birth in 
Tarsus is probably another traditional element in Acts 9. In the sec- 
ond half of the book, this fact is used as an explanation of some 
special treatment Paul receives, and is connected with Paul’s alleged 
Roman citizenship. Paul’s Tarsian background is an interesting ex- 
ample of the way the author has dealt with the facts he knew. He ap- 
pears to have been able to build a storyline on a minimum of infor- 
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mation, information he learned not only from oral tradition, but also 
from the letters of Paul.” 


" | would like to express my appreciation to H.W. Hollander, M.I. de Jong and J. Tromp, 
who read an earlier version of this article and offered helpful criticism, and to C.E. Smit, who 
corrected the English (needless to say, I am responsible for any mistakes that may remain). 
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IGNATIUS, LETTER TO THE MAGNESIANS 8:2 ONCE AGAIN 


Boudewijn Dehandschutter 


Editors of the Apostolic Fathers in general, and of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles in particular, face many problems. The textual evidence is com- 
plicated, and often leads to solutions which are less satisfying than 
pragmatic. Thus, it is understandable that the most recent editor of 
the Ignatian Epistles, B.E. Ehrman, has chosen a base text, and, as he 
explains, modifies it “to a greater or lesser extent, based on my 
evaluation of the textual evidence.”' That base text is and remains the 
edition of Bihlmeyer.’ On its own there is not much to be said about 
that: other editors have done the same; the Bihlmeyer edition has 
been the basis of more than one modern translation and/or commen- 
tary.’ On the other hand critical reflections may remain, and the 
named editors, as well as other scholars have not failed to note their 
existence." 

This contribution will also formulate such a critical reflection. It 
was prompted by an interest in Ehrman’s evaluation of the textual 
evidence about a well known passage (or well known crux) of Ig- 
natius’ Letter to the Magnesians 8:2. This paragraph contains a state- 
ment about the “one God who manifested himself through Jesus 


' B.D. Ehrman, The Apostolic Fathers 1. I Clement. II Clement. Ignatius. Polycarp, 
Didache. 2 Epistle of Barnabas. Papias and Quadratus. Epistle to Diognetus, The Shepherd of 
Hermas Cambridge MA/London 2003; cf. I, p. vil. 

? K, Bihlmeyer, Die apostolischen Väter. Neubearbeitung der Funkschen Ausgabe. 
Tübingen 1956, Ehrman gives this as a “3rd ed.,” which obviously should be a 2nd ed. The 
third edition was published as an “Unveränderter Nachdruck” of the second in 1970, For the 
Shepherd af Hermas, the base edition is expectedly M. Whitaker, Die apostolischen Väter 1. 
Der Hirt des Hermas, Berlin 1956, 71967. 

* To mention only P.Th. Camelot, /gnace d'Antioche. Polycarpe de Smyrne. Lettres. Mar- 
tyre de Polycarpe, Paris ‘1969; cf. p. 53; J.A. Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter. Griechisch und 
Deutsch, Miinchen 1956, and many re-editions, p. XIV. 

1 There is for example substantial reason to question the Bihlmeyer text of the Didache as 
well as his edition of the Martyrdom of Polycarp. See B. Dehandschutter, “The Text of the 
Didache: Some Comments on the Edition of Klaus Wengst,” in: C.N. Jefford (ed.), The 
Didache in Context. Essays on Its Text, History and Transmission, Leiden 1995, pp. 37-46: id., 
Martyrium Polycarpi. Een literair-kritische studie, Leuven 1979, pp. 57-129. As to Ehrman’s 
presentation of Polycarp’s Letter and the Martyrdom, we retum to it in our volume of collected 
essays: J. Leemans (ed.), Polycarpiana Studies on Martyrdom and Persecution in Early 
Christianity. Collected Essays, Leuven 2007. 
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Christ his Son, who is his Word that came forth from silence ...”° The 
translation corresponds with Ehrman’s Greek text as well as with the 
Bihlmeyer text, reflecting a consensus that the Greek without di610¢ 
oùk is the more original text, preferable to that which is actually the 
reading of the Greek middle recension:° Adyog didıog ovk aNd oryfig 
MpOEAVOV, “.., the Eternal Word not proceeding from silence ..,” On 
this point however, Ehrman’s apparatus is extremely succinct, refer- 
ring to the “short” reading as documented by A (=Armenian transla- 
tion), and the addition of àfðioc oùx as witnessed by GL (Greek text 
of the middle recension and the Latin translation).’ Bihlmeyers’ 
apparatus is somewhat more circumstantial: the reading without 
diSiog odK is documented also by Severus, the “longer” reading by 
Timotheus Aelurus. In both cases Bihlmeyer explicitly refers to 
Lightfoot’s edition (the latter’s authority being never far away):° 
although German scholarship was not at all unaware of the “short” 
reading,” it might be said that the voluminous work on the Apostolic 
Fathers by the bishop of Durham vigorously introduced it.° In 1910 
A. Lelong summarised: “Des 1868, Lightfoot démontra qu’il fallait 
supprimer les mots dtS10¢ oùx sur l'autorité concordante de la version 
arménienne et d'une citation de Sévère d’Antioche. Apres lui, Zahn 


° Translation according to Ehrman, The Apostolic Fathers 1, p. 249. 

ê Cf. our summary in “Ignatiusbriefe,” RGG 4 (2001), pp. 34-35. 

7 Cf. his essay “Textual Traditions Compared: The New Testament and the Apostolic Fath- 
ers,” in: A.F. Gregory/C.M. Tuckett (eds), The Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic 
Fathers, Oxford 2005 (2007), pp. 9-27; cf. pp. 23-24. 

* Cf. Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, p. 166, who reproduces Bihlmeyer’s apparatus; 
comp. Camelot, /gnace d'Antioche, pp. 86-87, W.R. Schoedel, /gnatius of Antioch, Philadel- 
phia 1985, p. 120 (the latter associating Lightfoot and Zahn), to refer only to a few editors/ 
translators. 

” Cf. T. Zahn, Ignatii et Polycarpi Epistulae Martyria Fragmenta, Leipzig 1876, pp. 36-37 
(and the introduction p. XXXVI), seems to have adopted it quite independently; cf. the com- 
ment by Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers 2.2, p. 127 (see note 10). 

V J.B. Lightfoot discussed the reading for the first time in 1868, and repeated this in the 
famous The Apostolic Fathers 2.2, London 1885, pp. 126-127 (= 71889). He emphasises that he 
was the first to take it up. But the Petermann-edition of the Ignatian Epistles (J.H. Petermann, S$. 
Ignatii Patris Apostolici quae feruntur Epistolae una cum ejusdem Martyrio, Leipzig 1849) on 
which Lightfoot was relying, has to be considered, as we shall argue in the following lines. 
However, it has to be noted that this edition was already a matter of discussion before Lightfoot 
made use of it: see A.R.M. Dressel, Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, Lipsiae 1857, pp. XXIX- 
XXX, 
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et Funk ont adopte cette lecon que Hilgenfeld est le seul, de tous les 
grands éditeurs modernes d’Ignace, a rejeter,” 

Tt seems that, after a century, we have not advanced much further. 
Generally speaking, some “dissidents” have voiced disagreement 
about the case of the Ignatian Epistles as a whole (claiming their in- 
authenticity), but they remained a minority, and their criticism, also 
in relation to our text, has not enjoyed any real reception." Ehrman 
concludes that “most scholars have not found their (= Weijenborg, 
Joly, Rius-Camps, Hübner, Lechner) arguments convincing”—as far 
as the whole problem of the authenticity of the Ignatian Epistles is 
concerned.” Returning once again to the Letter to the Magnesians 
8:2 (because it plays a considerable role, not only for Joly,'* but also 
for the “more recent” discussion, launched by R. Hübner’s contribu- 
tion to the “Echtheit” of the Ignatian Epistles, dating already now 
from more than ten years ago), ° it is not our purpose to take a posi- 
tion as to that discussion in its entirety. We would prefer to go back 
to Lightfoot’s argumentation on the text in question, and ask about its 
validity, in order to have a better opinion about the strength and the 
reliability of Lightfoot’s argument. It is a pleasure and an honour to 
devote these lines to someone for whom the text of a writing has 
always been of major importance. 


" A. Lelong, Les pères apostoliques 3. Ignace d'Antioche et Polycarpe de Smyrne. Epitres. 
Martyre de Polycarpe, Paris, 1910, p. XX VII; comp. p. 35 (= 71927). 

2 We refer to H. Delafosse, R. Joly, R.M. Hübner, and T. Lechner (cf. next notes). Other 
positions such as that of R. Weijenborg, Les lettres d’Ignace d'Antioche. Etude de critique lit- 
téraire et de théologie, Leiden 1969, and J, Rius-Camps, The Four Authentic Letters of Igna- 
tius, the Martyr, Rome 1979, are not considered as they do not contribute to the question of our 
text. Rius-Camps, Leiters of Ignatius, p. 357, accepts the “short” reading, considering with 
Bauer aidios ouk as a late anti-gnostic correction, See for reactions on the whole of their hy- 
potheses: R. Joly, Le dossier d'Ignace d'Antioche, Bruxelles 1979, pp. 12-14; 121-127, the 
latter pages referring to Rius-Camps’ Spanish version of his thesis. Nor the plea for the Long 
Recension made by Weijenborg, nor the interpolation-construct of Rius-Camps received a real 
support. As to the origin of the Long Recension, see always D. Hagedom, Der Hiobkommentar 
des Arianers Julian, Berlin 1973, pp. XXXVI-XLI. 

"Ehrman, The Apostolic Fathers 1, pp. 212-213. 

4 R, Joly, Le dossier, pp. 71-73. 

'S R.M. Hübner, “Thesen zur Echtheit und Datierung der sieben Briefe des Ignatius von An- 
tiochien,” ZAC | (1997), pp. 44-72, cf. pp. 51-52; and id., Der Paradox Eine. Antignostischer 
Monarchianismus im zweiten Jahrhundert, Leiden 1999, pp. 106-111; morcover T. Lechner, 
ignatius adversus Valentinianas? Chronalogische und theologiegeschichtliche Studien zu den 
Briefen des Ignatius von Antiochien, Leiden 1999, 
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It is important to take up Lightfoot’s argumentation, as it has been 
developed in his comments to the text of the Ignatian Letter to the 
Magnesians. In summary we must repeat his four points: (1) The 
reading without didıog obk has higher authority than the other (i.e. 
the one including the words as it happens in the Greek textual tradi- 
tion). “It stands in the oldest extant form of the text, that of the 
Armenian version, and in one of the earliest extant quotations, that of 
Severus ...”!° (2) The (short) reading is better adapted to the context. 
(3) It accords with the language of Ignatius. (4) “The insertion of the 
words, if spurious, is much more easily explained than their omis- 
sion, if genuine.” ” 

It is mainly the last argument that has held the day. A reading such 
as Christ forthcoming as the Logos a0 otyijc would be “distasteful” 
to orthodox ears with its “Gnostic” sound, and have prompted an 
alteration which was almost a correction. K. Lake explains explicitly 
in his “classic” edition that the long reading “is rightly regarded by 
recent editors as a doctrinal emendation due to fear of Gnostic 
theories in which Zıyn and @ed¢ were the original pair of which 
AOYOG emanated.”'® And Lake’s successor in editing the Loeb vol- 
umes on the Apostolic Fathers, B.D. Ehrman, recently notes again, 
after having expressed his reservations about the first argument of 
Lightfoot: 


Most persuasive, though, is his (Lightfoot’s) argument that the text as 
given in the Armenian, that Christ was the “Word which comes forth 
from Silence ...,” would have been changed by scribes concerned about 
its Gnostic overtones ... Ignatius himself ... is sometimes thought to 
have had something like Gnostic leanings; at least by the standards of 
later orthodoxy, some of his language was incautious at best ... it would 
make good sense that his text was changed to avoid its misuse by 
Gnostics in support of their own doctrines.’” 


But as editors after Lightfoot have (as a rule!) been willing to accept 
his judgement about the transmission of the text, it is necessary to 
give full attention to his “first” argument. 


* Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers 2, 2, p. 126. 

"" Idem, ibid. 

ER, Lake, The Apostolic Fathers 1, London/New York 1919, p. 204. 
" Ehrman, “Textual Traditions Compared,” p. 24. 
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2. Some Critical Comments 


As we already pointed out, to Lightfoot the Armenian represents the 
oldest form of the text. This is a very curious statement. Lightfoot’s 
own acquaintance with the Armenian version is entirely due to the 
edition of the Ignatian Epistles by Petermann.” It must be noted that 
this is an edition of the Greek text of the epistles, in which Petermann 
for the first time brings together in his notes the way in which the 
Syriac and the Armenian versions of the Epistles can be used in the 
editing of the Greek text. Everything what Lightfoot has to declare 
about the Armenian, is owed to Petermann.”! However, Petermann 
himself laments that his knowledge of the Armenian is based on the 
edition of the Ignatian Epistles which appeared in 1783, the value of 
which he was unable to secure, as he could not derive from that 
edition any information about the five manuscripts on which it re- 
lies.” What is clear however, is that that Armenian translation counts 
thirteen Ignatian Epistles, mixing up the eventually more authentic 
ones with six pseudepigraphical ones. Petermann further develops his 
conviction that the Armenian is based upon a Syriac version: his 
introduction elaborates this issue, not without strength.” But the one 
who re-reads this introduction does not escape the impression that 
Petermann was very cautious, and in no way proposed that this 
dependence on a Syriac “Vorlage” implied per se the antiquity of the 


” Cf. note 10, 

"| Petermann himself could rely (as Lightfoot does after him) on the publication of Syriac 
fragments by W. Cureton, Corpus /enatianum. A Complete Collection of the Ignatian Epistles, 
Berlin 1849 (i.e. the same year as his own edition of the Ignatian epistles). Lightfoot’s lack of 
precision in his references to Petermann has led to the misunderstanding that Petermann edited 
the Armenian text; so, not without consequences, Bihlmeyer: cf. Die Apostolischen Väter, p. 
XXXVI: “Die armenische Übersetzung ... der sieben echten Briefe mit sechs gefälschten, 
welche im 5. Jahrhundert aus dem Syrischen geflossen sein dürfte, wurde von J.H. Petermann, 
Leipzig 1849, ediert.” 

” For this edition, see the bibliography of R.W. Thomson, 4 Bibliography of Classical 
Armenian Literature to 1500 AD, Turnhout 1995, p. 60: T’ultk’ S. Ignatiosi astuacazgeac’ 
martirasi Antiok'ay episkoposi, Constantinople 1783, Petermann’s comments on the edition 
however are as follows: “Hine perquam difficile est, certiora de his codicibus statuere, Sed, si 
licet conjecturae locum dare, dixerim equidem, non cundem omnes textum pracbuisse, ut ¢ se- 
quenti disquisitione patebit, et partem eorum tempore recentiori csse exaratam, id quod elucere 
mihi videtur tam e recentiori vocum ac nominum praesertim propriorum scriptione, quam e 
flexione et constructione verborum aevo antiquiori inusitata et grammatices regulis magis mi- 
nusve contraria.” 

* Cf. Petermann, S. Ignatii Patris ... Epistulae, pp. VI-XXVI. 
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Armenian version, and that, in the case of our text, it would lead to 
the rejection of the Greek. Maintaining the long reading in his text, 
he only discusses the testimony of the Armenian in confrontation 
with the quotation of Severus,” adding the remark that another 
Syriac quotation, taken from a writing of Timotheus Aclurus,”” sup- 
ports the long reading. Based as it is on Petermann, Lightfoot’s argu- 
ment that the Armenian is the oldest extant form of the text aston- 
ishes the reader, the more as his own observations about the Arme- 
nian version in his introduction show that he is circumspect con- 
cerning the value of this version, available only through a wholly 
uncritical edition; he realises very well what could go wrong through 
a complicated history of transmission from Greek to Syriac, and from 
Syriac to Armenian.”° But ultimately Lightfoot nevertheless notes: 
“Yet notwithstanding all these vicissitudes, the Armenian version is 
within certain limits one of the most important aids towards the 
formation of a correct text.”?’ 

The argumentation on this point by the bishop of Durham invites 
to some critical comments. Lightfoot seems to uphold the value of 
the Armenian by means of the Syriac, and through this version he 
“reaches” a Greek text much less contaminated in comparison to that 
of the actual Greek manuscript tradition. But the Icarned editor plays 
down the fact that also the Armenian contains thirteen Letters, i.e. 
goes back to a “Vorlage” which displays contamination with the spu- 
rious Letters. Moreover, Lightfoot in following Petermann regarding 
to the dependence of the Armenian on the Syriac, goes as far as to 
reinforce the idea of an early translation. This remains unproven, in 
Lightfoot’s case as well as in Petermann’s. Both of them seem to 


* Le, Severus of Antioch, in his polemical writing against Johannes Grammaticus, Contra 
Impium Grammaticum, where in the Florilegium after the third book, several Ignatian quo- 
tations are listed. Cf. note 30 for the edition. Unfortunately, the Greek text of this passage has 
not been preserved. 

3 His “Refutation of the Definition of the Council of Chalcedon,” in as much as deducible 
from the notes of Cureton, Corpus Ignatianum, pp. 352-353. but contemporary scholarship 
makes a difference between several parts of codex BM Add, 12156 on which Cureton relies (cf. 
CPG 5472 and 5482), and I was not able to find the Ignatian quotation in those parts of the 
codex published until now, namely F. Nau, PO XIII, pp. 202-238, and the edition of Ebied and 
Wickham (see note 32). 

* Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers Part 1.1, London 1885, pp. 86-90 (="1889), comp. A. 
Harnack, Die Überlieferung und der Bestand der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius 1.1, 
Leipzig 1893, p. 77. 

” Lightfoot, ibid., p. 90. 
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rely, in an extremely uncritical way, on the vague information of the 
activities of translation by the Armenians in the fifth century, as if a 
later date for the translation from the Syriac would be excluded.” 
And above all, it cannot be assumed that an early date would guaran- 
tee the quality of the text. However “early” the Armenian, supported 
by the Syriac actually is, it remains the fact that the lack of diévos 
obk may be due to textual corruption. A later source such as Severus 
does not amend this.” 

It seems to escape Lightfoot’s attention that the Armenian offers 
for our passage another difficulty which questions the reliability of its 
“Vorlage.” The Armenian gives the following version of the passage: 
quod existit unus Deus qui manifestatus est per Jesum Christum qui 
est verbum exiens e silentio.” This text omits also after “Jesus 
Christ”: “his Son,” as well as “his” together with “word,” and this 
certainly is different from the text of Severus’ quotation, of which we 
have at least a reliable edition’! Otherwise, to maintain the “higher 
authority” of the Armenian in these conditions makes little sense, 
even not with the help of the Severus quotation. As a matter of fact, 
there is no reason to dismiss the presence of the longer reading in the 
quotation of (the Syriac version of) Timotheus Aelurus’ book against 
the Council of Chalcedon, which disappears quite abruptly from 
Lightfoot’s argument, although it is offered by Cureton as well as by 
Petermann.” It remains remarkable that, although some warnings 


** Especially Petermann’s argument (5. /gnatii Patris .. Epistulae, p. XXVI), blindly 
followed by Lightfoot, that there is only occasionally a trace of translations from the Syriac into 
Armenian in a later period, needs urgent re-assessment. 

” Lightfoot elaborates the fact that Severus feels the need to comment on the “short” 
reading, the “logos coming forth from silence”; but this does not mean anything else than that 
Severus in the 6th century had a text before him without didwos odk. Severus’ comments show 
to Lightfoot that he is not aware of another reading, but this on its own does not mean that 
Severus’ reading is the more original, even if this is the conviction of Cureton, Corpus Igna- 
tianum, p. 355. It should not be forgotten that for Cureton the discussion is here quite irrelevant 
as he recognises only three original Ignatian letters (Polycarp, Ephesians, Romans), on the basis 
of the Syriac textual transmission, 

Y Armenian: “ethe goy mi astuac or yaytnechaw i jem ysi khsi or e ban eleal i Iruthene”; 
Petermann, 5. /gnatii Patris .. Epistulae, p. 77, 

3! J, Lebon, Severi Antiocheni Liber contra Impium Grammaticum Orationis Tertiae pars 
posterior (CSCO 58; Paris, 1933), p. 281. 

1 Here again one has to guess about the correctness of the source of Cureton’s Syriac text 
of Timotheus (BM Add. 12156); cf. Cureton, Corpus Ignatianum, pp. 352-353. The difficulties 
surrounding the text of the “Refutatio against the Council of Chalcedon and the Tomos 
Leonis,” should warn for too easy solutions; cf. R.Y. Ebied/L.R. Wickham, “Timothy Aelurus. 
Against the Definition of Chalcedon,” in: C. Laga ef al. (eds), After Chalcedon. Studies in 
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have been formulated about the weaknesses of Lightfoot’s deci- 
sions,” the reception of them has been so general. 


Conclusion 


On the whole it is difficult to agree with Lightfoot’s preferences. His 
comments make continuously clear that his text-critical approach 
goes not uninfluenced by another concern: that of the authenticity of 
the seven Letters, and the fact that the longer reading in the Letter to 
the Magnesians 8:2 might be a threat to that authenticity. One could 
wonder whether this is really so, and whether the long reading in the 
Ignatian passage could not be understood beyond such controversy 
about its authenticity. It is urgently necessary to return to what the 
text is actually saying: there is “one God Who manifested Himself 
through Jesus Christ His Son, Who is His eternal Word,” and this 
eternal Word “has not come forth from (the) Silence” (of God), as 
it is eternal! Such a statement, which tries to formulate the position of 
the Son, maintaining a “monotheistic” view on the Father—by 
calling the Son His eternal Word--does not necessarily refer to a 
“Gnostic” concept of Zıyf, which would have provoked correction. 
Then the argument of Lightfoot, which goes far beyond the evidence 
offered by Petermann, all together risks becoming irrelevant. 
Moreover one could say that the text with the longer reading implies 
“der Paradox Eine,” as it was formulated by R.M. Hiibner to describe 
monarchianism in the second century. And although we would be 
inclined to describe this monarchianism as not necessarily (always) 
anti-Gnostic, we could agree on the whole with Hiibner’s analysis of 
the passage: “Hier ist also sehr wohl das antihäretische Bekenntnis 
zum einzigen Gott vorhanden. Es wird von ihm gesagt, das er sich 
schon im Alten Bund durch seinen Sohn, den ewigen Logos, 


Theology and Church History Offered to A, Van Roey, Leuven 1985, pp. 115-166. One really 
does not understand why the text guoted by Timotheus would have suffered interpolation (so 
Camelot, /gnace d’Antioche, p. 87), and Severus’ text in BM Add. 12157 would have not been 
altered! 

* See e.g. H. Delafosse, Lettres d'Ienace d'Antioche, Paris 1927, pp. 60-65; B. Basile, “Un 
ancien témoin arabe des lettres d’Ignace d'Antioche,” Melto 4 (1968), pp. 107-191. 

** Cf. Ignatius, Eph. 15:1. Camelot’s comments are purely arbitrary: “... ces mots d’Ignace 
ne visent pas la generation éternelle du Verbe.” (ibid). 
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offenbart hat,” with the exception of “antihäretisch” as far as we are 
concerned. If one would manage to leave the whole question “heret- 
ical—antiheretical””® outside the debate, one could arrive to an un- 
biased interpretation of a text which reflects a “common” second cen- 
tury monarchianism. But this might be dated as well in the second 
half of the second century as in the first half, and in no way guaran- 
tees what is commonly called “authenticity”! 


“ Hübner, Der Paradox Eine, p. 139 (cf. the whole interpretation of this passage, pp. 137- 
141, 192-195), cf. id., “Der eine Person und die zwei Naturen—Der Weg zur Zweinaturen- 
lehre,” in: Das Wesen des Christentums, Göttingen 2003, pp. 139-168. 

* So characteristic for nineteenth century scholarship as it had mainly the “authenticity 
controversy” in mind, which lasted already two centuries, 
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MATTHEW 2:16 AND JOSEPHUS’ PORTRAYALS OF HEROD 


Jan Willem van Henten 


Herod’s Massacre of the Innocents in Bethlehem was a favourite 
scene in Italian Renaissance art.! Giotto included it in the fresco 
cycle in the Scrovegni Chapel at Padua (1303-1305), and Giovanni 
Pisano depicted it on two sculpted pulpits made at Pistoia (1301- 
1311).? In fact, Herod the Great has been consistently remembered as 
a monstrous ruler since the first century BCE. Josephus characterizes 
Herod as the most savage tyrant that had ever lived (War II 84). Mat- 
thew mentions Herod several times in his story about Jesus’ birth and 
the early travels of the Holy Family (1:18-2:23). He highlights Her- 
od’s murderous behaviour in the tantalizingly brief story of the Mas- 
sacre of the Infants (2:16). Photius combines traditions from Jose- 
phus and Matt. 2:16, and writes about Herod in one of his excerpts: 


. in his demented rage against him, Herod did not touch the Master, 
but made himself the assassin of numerous little children. In murderous 
cruelty it is said that he exceeded every other tyrant.? 


Famous is Shakespeare’s brief quote “it out-Herods Herod” (Hamlet 
HI 2), which hyperbolically highlights Herod’s violent rule and 
echoes Photius’ statement. Herod’s image as a brutal tyrant is also re- 
cycled in contemporary mass media. Mark Rich’s script for The Na- 
tivity Story (2006, director Catherine Hardwicke), a movie about Je- 
sus’ mother Mary, presents the king as a vicious tyrant and a pawn of 
the Roman Empire, who was increasingly paranoid about his hold on 
power. 

Scholars frequently support Herod’s image as a wicked tyrant.’ 
Recently, however, a few discordant voices have suggested that Jo- 


! I warmly thank Emma E. England, University of Amsterdam, for correcting my English 
and making helpful suggestions. The translations from Josephus’ Jewish War I-II and Jewish 
Antiquities derive from the translations by J. Sievers, A. Forte, 5. Mason and myself for the 
Brill Josephus Project. 

? One is in the Church of St Andrea and the other in the Cathedral of Pistoia, further details 
in J. Lubbock, Storytelling in Christian Art from Giotio to Donatello, New Haven/London 
2006, pp. 39-147. 

* Photius 238, R. Henry, Photius, Bibliothèque. Texte établi et traduit 5, Paris 1967, pp. 
142-143. 
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sephus’ and Matthew’s depictions of Herod do not do justice to the 
king and argue that Herod was, in fact, a capable ruler and one of 
Rome’s more successful client kings.» This contribution will follow 
the lead of those scholars who assume that Josephus and Matthew 
have portrayed Herod the Great much more negatively than he would 
deserve according to ancient standards of rulership. First, I will brief- 
ly discuss all Herod references in Matthew 2 and then concentrate on 
Matt. 2:16, which, in my view, is part of a trajectory that constructs 
Herod the Great as a tyrant in increasingly negative terms. I consider 
Matthew’s passage unhistorical.° Second, I will deal with selective 
passages from Josephus’ different portrayals of Herod in the Jewish 
War and the Jewish Antiquities. My final section combines my brief 
analysis of Josephus’ portraits of Herod with Matthew’s depiction of 
him, which will enable the location of Matthew’s passage in the on- 
going chain of traditions that construct Herod as a wicked and 
murderous ruler. 


1. Herod in Matthew 2 


Matthew’s unique information about the birth of Jesus the Messiah in 
Matthew 1-2 focuses on the Who and How (chapter 1) as well as on 


1 For example, S. Sandmel, Herod, Profile of a Tyrant, Philadelphia 1967, A. Schalit, König 
Herodes: der Mann und sein Werk. Trans. into German by Jehoschua Amir, Berlin 1969; 2001 
(originally published in Hebrew: 1590) ww , 7727 orrn, Jerusalem 1960), pp. 646-649; T. Lan- 
dau, Out-Heroding Herod; Josephus, Rhetoric and the Herod Narratives, Leiden 2006, A. Ka- 
sher, King Herod: A Persecuted Persecutor. A Case Study in Psychohistory and Psycho- 
biography, Berlin 2007. 

5 P, Richardson, Herod, King of the Jews and Friend of the Romans, Columbia 1996, M. 
Vogel, Herodes. König der Juden, Freund der Römer, Leipzig 2002; $. Japp, “Herodes—ein 
weiser König, Hintergründe seiner Herrschaftsideologie,” ZNT 8 (2005), pp. 48-53. 

ë The alternative position is argued for by, for example, G.M. Soares Prabhu, The Formula 
Quotations in the Infancy Narrative of Matthew. An Enquiry into the Tradition History of Mt 1- 
2, Rome 1976, pp. 259 and 298; R. T. France, “Herod and the Children of Bethlehem,” Nov? 
21 (1979), pp. 98-120, esp. 119-120; Schalit, König Herodes, p. 648 n. 11; P. Stuhlmacher, Die 
Geburt des Immanuel, Die Weihnachtsgeschichten aus dem Lukas- und Matthdusevangelium, 
Göttingen 2005, p. 85. The suggestion that the correspondences between Matthew and Josephus 
imply that the murder of the innocents is historical is unconvincing, because Josephus clearly 
makes Herod appear in an unfavourable light. See also U. Luz, Matthew 1-7. A Continental 
Commentary, Minneapolis 1989, p. 145, D.J. Paul, “Untypische” Texte im Matthäusevangeli- 
um? Studien zu Charakter, Funktion und Bedeutung einer Textgruppe des matthäischen Son- 
derguts, Münster 2005, pp. 35 and 49. 
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the Where and Whence (chapter 2) of Jesus’ birth.’ Chapter 2 is, per- 
haps, based on two oral sources, a story about the astrologers’ jour- 
ney to Bethlehem and a tradition about Herod’s response to the an- 
nouncement of the birth of a new king.’ This hypothesis is plausible 
but cannot be proven: if Matthew based himself on sources, he must 
have recrafted them so carefully that they cannot be reconstructed.’ 
The entire passage of Matthew 2 displays typically Matthean vocab- 
ulary.!® There are constant repetitions of the vocabulary and Old 
Testament fulfilment quotations conclude three sections (2:15, 18, 
23).'! The frequent changes of location enhance the dramatic char- 
acter of the events narrated.!? Furthermore, Matthew welded the sec- 
tions of this chapter together into a coherent unit by several strong 
connections,!? The passage’s cohesion is enhanced by the figure of 
Herod the Great (40/37-4 BCE); although he is not the main character, 
he does appear in every section. Herod’s murder of the infants is the 
main example of his role in Matt. 2:1-23 and is an integral element of 
the narrative. | 

Chapter 2 can be divided into four sections on the basis of changes 
of time and place as well as switches of subjects (I, 2:1-12; Il, 2:13- 
15; III, 2:16-18 and IV, 2:19-23).!° The first and largest section (2:1- 
12) sets Jesus’ birth in King Herod’s reign (2:1; cf. Luke 3:5) and 
reports the visits of the astrologers to Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The 
first part of this section focuses on the interaction between Herod and 
the astrologers in Jerusalem (2:1-8); the second part describes the 
sages’ homage to the newborn “child” in Bethlehem (2:9-12). 

The references to Herod in Matthew 2 can be summarized as fol- 
lows. The mention of Jerusalem in Matt. 2:1 implies, at least for in- 


RE, Brown, The Birth of the Messiah. A Commentary on the Infancy Narratives in 
Matthew and Luke , London 1977, pp. 53-54, 179. 

* Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations, pp. 297-298. Further discussion and references: W.D. 
Davies/D.C, Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew 1, Edinburgh 1988, pp. 190-195. 

” Paul, “Untypische” Texte, p. 17. Differently: Brown, Birth of the Messiah, pp. 104-121, 
190-196. 

' Luz, Matthew 1-7, pp. 102, 129-130, 143-145. 

'M J.J. Menken, Matthew's Bible, The Old Testament Text of the Evangelist, Leuven 2004, 
pp. 161-178, convincingly argues that 2:23 contains a brief quotation of Judg. 13:5, 7. 

€ Paul, “Untypische” Texte, pp. 16-17. 

" For example, 2:13-23 bears on 2:1-12; Paul, “Unypische” Texte, p. 41. 

M France, “Herod,” p. 103, 

'S With Luz, Matthew 1-7, pp. 129 and 142-143; Paul, “Untypische” Texte, pp. 16 and 41. 
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formed readers, that Herod was King of Judea (cf. 2:22 about Arche- 
laus as Herod’s successor and Luke 1:5). Nevertheless, the absence 
of explicit information about Herod’s kinship in Matt. 2:1-2 may not 
be accidental, since the astrologers refer to the newborn king as 
“King of the Jews [or: Judeans]” when they arrive at court (Matt. 
2:2).'6 The omission may contribute to the contrast that Matthew 
constructs in chapter 2 between Herod and Jesus as kings (below). 
The astrologers’ question about the child (2:2) upsets Herod as well 
as “all Jerusalem,” adding to the contrast between Jesus and Herod as 
suggested in 2:1-2, while also anticipating Jesus’ crucifixion in 
Jerusalem." The passive verbal form Etapüx®n (2:3) can indicate that 
Herod was frightened’? or that he was disturbed by the astrologers’ 
question.!? Herod reacts to the threat of a newborn competitor by 
convening (ovvayayav) an assembly of the chief priests and the 
scribes of the Jewish people (2:4).2° Several scholars suggest that this 
was a meeting of the Sanhedrin, although the reference to the chief 
priests and the scribes of the people is slightly peculiar in that con- 
nection.?! It is doubtful whether the Sanhedrin already existed in 
Herod’s times,?? but Josephus reports several assemblies convened by 
Herod when he needed advice or support concerning important 
matters, including cases in which he wanted to get rid of an oppo- 
nent.” Herod’s question about the location of the birth of his rival is 
remarkable, because it suggests that he interprets the events correctly 
and was well informed about the birth of the Messiah. 


'6 Sec for Herod as “King of the Jews,” Josephus, War 1282; Ant. XIV 9; XV 373, 409. 

7 See also 2:4 and cf. Matt. 27:11, 25, 29, 37, 42; Luz, Matthew 1-7, pp. 135-136. 

" E.g, Bauer/Aland 1606 sv tapágow 2. 

" D. Bauer, “The Kingship of Jesus in the Matthean Infancy Narrative: A Literary Analy- 
sis,” CBO 57 (1995), pp. 306-323, esp. 316; see also below section 3. The other occurrence of 
the verb tapadocw in Matthew (14:26) derives from the parallel passage in Mark (6:50). 

* Yovayw frequently goes together with a noun as object referring to a specific council, e.g. 
ovv&ßpiov (Diodorus Siculus XVII 4.2; XVII 20.1), yepovatav (Exod. 3:16LXX; Josephus, Anz 
V 332) or &xwAnotav (Acts 14:27), LSJ 1691-1692 sv 1.2, Bauer/Aland 1561-1562 sv 2. This 
passage may anticipate Matthew's Passion Narrative, where ovvaym occurs in passive forms 
(26:3, 57; 27:17, 37, cf, 28:12). 

?! Brown, Birth of the Messiah, p. 175, 

* AJ. Saldarini, “Sanhedrin,” ARD 5, pp. 975-980, esp. 976; J.S. McLaren, Power and 
Politics in Palestine: The Jews and the Governing of their Land 100 B.C.-A.D. 70, Sheffield 
1991, pp. 74-77. 

N See section 3. 
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Having found out the location of the birth (2:5-6, 8), Herod se- 
cretly summons the astrologers to learn the precise time of the star’s 
appearance (2:7-8, 16). This implies a double strategy: Herod com- 
bines officially acknowledged actions with secret missions, which 
could not be publicly known. This matches Josephus’ description of 
the king’s actions in the Jewish Antiquities.” Matt. 2:8 suggests that 
Herod’s motive for the astrologer’s mission was honourable, but the 
narratees may already doubt this because of the secrecy of the opera- 
tion. The continuation of the narrative confirms this doubt (2:13-18). 

Dream appearances prevent the astrologers from returning to 
Herod (2:12) and instruct Joseph to go, with the child and his mother, 
to Egypt, and subsequently to return to the Land of Israel (2:13, 19). 
Matt. 2:13 reveals Herod’s strategy in plain words: “for Herod is 
about to search for the child, to destroy him (Inteiv tò naidiov tod 
dnoAéoat adtd).” Herod’s murderous intention becomes apparent in 
2:16 and is highlighted again in 2:20, which partly repeats the vocab- 
ulary of 2:13: “those who were seeking the child’s life are dead (te- 
Əvýkacıv yap ol Cntodvtes Tv yoy TOD Tadiov).” Matt. 2:16 
briefly reports the brutal killing of the infants in Bethlehem. This 
verse and its immediate context characterise Herod as a wicked 
tyrant. Matthew’s description presents the murder as a sequence of 
three moments, which together indicate Herod’s brutal behaviour: 


(1) Herod realized that he had been ridiculed (evenaiyBn) by the 
astrologers. 

(2) He became extremely angry (e€@vpaOn Atav). 

(3) He sent [soldiers]?° to kill (anootelug avedev) all the children of 
two years and under. 


The first statement of Matt. 2:16 is connected with the notification in 
2:12 that the astrologers did not return to Herod, but also with 2:7-8 
by several repetitions of the vocabulary.?° The passive évenaiyOn can 


* Cf. Josephus’ report about Jonathan-Aristobulus III's death, secretly arranged by Herod 
in Ant, XV 50-56 (below, section 3), Cf. dat, XV 366-367; XVI 236; France, “Herod,” p. 116. 

25 Visual representations of Matt. 2:16 often suggest that Herod was present during the mur- 
der, this is not indicated by the text, although he was clearly responsible for it: 
Paul, "Untypische" Texte, p. 48. 

See nkpißooev (2:7, 16), tov xpovov (2:7, 16), tods páyovç (2:7) and töv péywv (2:16 
twice), BnOAéep (2:8, 16). 
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either mean “tricked”?” or “ridiculed” in this context.28 Matthew uses 
the verb again in the Passion Narrative in connection with the mock- 
ing of Jesus (Matt. 27:29, 31, 41; cf. 20:19). A description of the 
actual ridiculing of Herod is missing in Matthew 2, and the meaning 
“tricking” may, therefore, be slightly more probable in 2:16. Never- 
theless, the result for Herod remains the same for both meanings: 
Herod felt that the astrologers had made a foo! of him by not obeying 
him. His furious anger about the astrologers’ disappearance as well 
as his subsequent decision to have the infants in Bethlehem killed 
match the stereotypical behaviour of wicked tyrants.?? Important for 
our discussion is that all three motifs (humiliating experience, ex- 
cessive anger and murder) are part of Herod’s portrayal in the Jewish 
Antiquities (below, section 3). The quotation of Jer. 31:15 in Matt. 
2:18, introduced by 2:17, emphasises the gravity of Herod’s crime.*° 
It also enhances the drama of this heartbreaking scene by staging an 
inconsolable Rachel as ancestress of Israel.?! 

Two more details in Matthew 2 are relevant for our survey. Matt. 
2:15, 19-20 refer to Herod’s death (wc tg tedevttic Hp@öov; tedev- 
ncavrog 5€ tod ‘Hpmdov; Tedvrikacıv yap ...).”? The king died, ac- 
cording to the majority view, a few days after Nisan | in 4 BCE.” 


” Bauer/Aland 561 sv sunaicw 2. Closely related meanings are “mock,” “make a sport of” 
(2 Macc. 7:10), G. Bertram, “zeige kth., TWNT 5, p. 632; J. LusV/E. Eynikel/K. Hauspie, A 
Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint 1, Stuttgart 1992, p. 146. 

3 Bauer, “Kingship of Jesus,” pp. 309, 322. 

” Uncontrolled anger: c.g. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 181; Suetonius, Cal. 12; cf. Horace, Epist. 
I 2; 2 Macc. 7:3, 39; 4 Macc. 9:10. Murder of relatives and others is a recurrent motif in pas- 
sages about wicked tyrants, e.g. Herodotus III 1-38, 61-66 (Cambyses); III 39-47, 54-60, 120- 
128, 142 (Polycrates); Livy 1 46-60 (L. Tarquinius Superbus), Suetonius, Nero, Suetonius, Do- 
mitian, H. Berve, Die Tyrannis bei den Griechen 1, Darmstadt 1967, pp. 479-480, Dio Chryso- 
stam concludes his description of tyranny in his first discourse on kingship as follows: “And 
instead of Friendship, Flattery was there, servile and avaricious and no less ready for treachery 
than any of the others, nay rather, zealous above all to destroy (udAtota ön mavtwy axoAgoon 
Cnrovea)" (Or. 1 83). “He will kill both old and young and spare no one” in As. Mas. 6:4 is 
often taken as a reference to Herod the Great (e.g. France, “Herod,” p. 117), but this passage 
does not explicitly refer to Herod; discussion in J. Tromp, The Assumption of Moses. A Critical 
Edition with Commentary, Leiden 1993, p. 201. 

” Paul, “Untypische” Texte, p. 50. 

U Detailed discussion of the references in this quotation as well as the biblical text used by 
Matthew (a revised LXX text) can be found in Menken, Matthew’s Bible, pp. 143-159. 

2 Cf. Josephus, Ant. XVII 211: kai terevtiic abt yevouévnc, XVII 199: 'Hpwöng èv 6 
TOdTOV ETEAEUTO TOV Tp6ToVv, See also War 1588; H 27, 88; Ant. XVII 33, 58. 

”E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B,C.-A,D. 
135) 1 (rev. and ed. G. Vermes/F, Millar/M. Goodman), Edinburgh 1973, pp. 294, 326-328; 
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This matches the lunar eclipse and the Passover Feast mentioned by 
Josephus in the context of his report about Herod’s last days (Jose- 
phus, War II 10; Ant. XVII 167; 213-214), There was a lunar eclipse 
in Palestine in the night of March 12/13 in 4 BCE, therefore implying 
that Herod died on one of the days between this eclipse and the 
Passover festival of 4 BCE. The last reference to Herod’s death in 
Matt. 2:20, “for those who were seeking the child’s life are dead,” 
again emphasises that the travels of the Holy Family narrated in 2:13- 
23 were necessary because of Herod’s plan to kill the child (cf. 2:13, 
15 and 2:22).°4 The final reference to Herod in Matthew 2 is as the 
father of his successor as ruler of Judea, Archelaus (2:22). Joseph 
was afraid of him and had a warning dream (cf. 2:12, 13, 19), so he 
travelled to Nazareth in Galilee instead of Judea. This suggests an 
analogy between Herod and Archelaus: Archelaus was as bad and 
dangerous as his father was. As we will see, this bears a striking 
similarity to Josephus’ reports (below, section 3). 

If we combine all references to Herod in Matthew 2, the king’s 
image turns out to be complex. Herod is surprisingly well informed 
about the coming of the Messiah. His plan to get the astrologers to do 
his dirty work is shrewd and naive at the same time, because he op- 
poses the Kingdom of God.’ God’s interventions through warnings 
in dreams prevent Herod from finding out the actual birthplace of his 
rival. Matt. 2:16 reveals Herod’s true colours: in his fury about the 
humiliating behaviour of the astrologers he decides to murder all of 
Bethlehem’s small infants in order to eliminate his rival. This char- 
acterises the king as a self-centred ruler who tries to remain in power 
at all costs, in short, a cruel tyrant who opposes God’s plan for 
humankind. Matthew creates a double contrast in this way: (1) Herod 
versus the astrologers, who, contrary to Herod pay due respect to the 
newly born king; and (2) Herod versus Jesus. The latter contrast 
helps to introduce the meaning of Jesus’ kingship, which is articul- 


Schalit, König Herodes, pp. 638, 643. A slightly earlier date is argued for by Van Bruggen by 
counting Herod’s regnal years with Tishri 1 as the point of departure instead of Nisan 1: see J. 
van Bruggen, “The Year of the Death of Ilerod the Great (TeAgutnoavtoc ôè Tod Hpwdov..., 
Matthew i 19),” m: T. Baarda/A.FJ. Klijn/W.C. van Unnik (cds), Miscelanea Neotlestamen- 
lica 2, Leiden 1978, pp. 1-15. See also his survey of other hypotheses concerning this date. 

“ France, “Herod,” p. 102. 

“ Bauer, “Kingship of Jesus,” p. 315. 

* Davies/Allison, Commentary 1, pp. 251-252; France, “Herod,” p. 115; Bauer, “Kingship 
of Jesus,” pp. 308-309, 314-315; Paul, "Untypische” Texte, pp. 49-31. 
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ated in later passages: it is a Davidic kingship through the connection 
with Bethlehem (2:1, 6, 8); and Jesus is a shepherd-like king (2:6) as 
well as the royal Son of God (2:15).”’ Finally, the addition of “all Je- 
rusalem” to the contrast between Herod and Jesus (2:3) and Herod’s 
assembly of the chief priests and scribes (2:4) also anticipates the 
Passion Narrative by hinting at Jesus’ Jewish opponents in his final 
days.’® 


2. Herod as a Wicked Tyrant in Josephus 


There are considerable differences between Josephus’ Herod por- 
trayals in the Jewish War and the Jewish Antiquities 3? Depictions of 
Herod as a wicked tyrant are rare in the War and explicit vocabulary 
connected with the semantic field of topavvor and related words is 
absent in this work, with one or two exceptions (below). Clusters of 
motifs inherent to the stereotype of wicked tyrants are also missing in 
the War.“ In the Jewish War Josephus offers just a few scattered 
hints that might suggest that Herod behaved like a tyrant, but these 
concern a single event or represent the perspective of an unfriendly 
character in the narrative. For example, Herod’s executions of his 
wife Mariamme and their two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, are 
taken up in a later passage concerning the testimony of female slaves 
who were put to torture and testified against Antipater, another son of 
Herod. The women testified that Antipater and Herod’s brother 
Pheroras, who were scheming against Herod, would have said to each 
other that: 


. after Alexander and Aristobulus, Herod would go after them and 
their wives. For after (what he did to) Mariamme and her offspring, he 
would spare no one. It would be better, then, to flee as far away as 


” Bauer, “Kingship of Jesus,” pp. 307-314; Paul, "Untypische" Texte, pp. 33-34. 

** See above and Bauer, “Kingship of Jesus,” pp. 315-317. 

© Landau, Out-Heroding Herod, pp. 69-202, rightly differentiates between Josephus’ two 
works in her analysis, which is largely based on the excurses of both Herod narratives. 

" See for a more detailed discussion J.W. van Henten, “Constructing Herod as a Tyrant: 
Assessing Josephus’ Parallel Passages” (forthcoming). 
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possible from the beast (pebyew wc noppwtaro tov Onpiov) (War I 586; 
cf. Ant. XVII 66-67)” 


The women also reported the following statement by Antipater to 
Pheroras: “... It is impossible, however, to escape from such a blood- 
thirsty beast (Exovyetv ODT MoviKOV Onpiov), in whose eyes we do 
not even have the right to show our affection for anyone...” (War I 
589). These passages suggest, by way of exception and from the per- 
spective of Herod’s opponents, that Herod was a monster because he 
murdered his own wife and her two sons. 

One other passage in the Jewish War depicts Herod as a tyrant and 
transmits the opinion of the opponents of Herod and Archelaus after 
Herod’s death (War I] 84-92). The context of this flashback is the 
visit of Archelaus and Antipas, Herod’s competing sons, to Rome to 
acquire the throne of Judea from the emperor (4 BCE). While they 
were waiting for Augustus’ decision about Herod’s succession, Jew- 
ish petitioners went to the emperor and pleaded for Archelaus’ depo- 
sition. They preferred Roman suzerainty to a Herodian ruler as long 
as they were able to live in accordance with Jewish practices. Sur- 
prisingly, their main argument does not concern Archelaus: it is a 
summary of Herod’s wicked deeds described in a highly dramatic 
tone, The accusation against Herod lists countless murders, torture of 
the survivors, destruction of the cities of the Jews, benefactions to 
non-Jews at the expense of the Jews (“he had shed Jewish blood to 
gratify foreign people”), poverty and unlawfulness (War II 84-86).* 
The accusation is introduced and concluded with characterizations of 
the former king as a tyrant, actually as the worst tyrant ever. The War 
renders the following statement of the petitioners for the emperor: 
“declaring that it was not to a king that they had submitted but to the 
most savage tyrant that had ever lived (tv n@note TUPAVVOGVTOV 


1 Cf. Ant, XVIL 309: “Such outrage Herod had inflicted upon them; a wild animal (Bnpiov) 
could not have accomplished as much after it had come by the power to rule over humans.” 
Also War 1493-494. 

* The content of the more elaborate parallel passage of War II 84-92, Ant. XVII 304-314, is 
not very different, this passage also refers to tyranny at the beginning of the petitioners’ 
accusation: “When the delegates of the Jews, who were eagerly looking forward to arguing for 
the dissolution of the kingdom, were permitted to speak, they tumed to accuse Herod of lawless 
acts. They declared him a king only in name and claimed that he had agreed to take upon 
himself the ruinous task, like in every tyranny (tv 6° ¿v taic Tpavviaw éxdotatc), of bringing 
about the destruction of the Jews, He had not left off from inventing all kinds of new measures 
that matched his character.” (Ant. XVII 304) 
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OLOtatov évnvoxévat topavvov)” (War II 84). After these accusa- 
tions against Herod, Archelaus is called “the son of that cruel tyrant 
(tOV tovtov Tupavvov zulda)” (I 88). This accusation only 
makes sense if the underlying reasoning of the petitioners was that 
Archelaus was as bad as his father.*4 

Three observations help to nuance the portrayal of Herod in this 
passage. First, as indicated already, the severe accusation of tyranny 
conveys the opinion of Herod’s former opponents. Second, the accu- 
sation during the petition to the emperor turns out to be a gross exag- 
geration if we compare it with Herod’s deeds as reported by Josephus 
in the Jewish War. Third, Josephus reports that Nicolaus of Da- 
mascus successfully countered the accusations by reproaching the 
Jewish people for being hard to govern and disobedient by nature (16 
te SboapKxtov Kal tò Svoneibéc Oboe npög tobs Baonkeic, II 92).4 
Nicolaus’ rebuttal is clearly also a gross overstatement. Significantly, 
Josephus quickly disposes of Nicolaus’ counter argument, but he 
emphasises the anti-Herodian accusation in this flashback of Herod’s 
rule. This implies that Josephus the narrator sides with Herod’s oppo- 
nents here, and for once depicts Herod as a tyrant in the Jewish War. 

Josephus presents Herod as a tyrant much more elaborately in his 
Jewish Antiquities. A double narrative strategy seems to underlie the 
Herod report in this later work. First, brief passages associate Herod 
with tyranny from the earliest stage of his career onwards. Most of 
these short passages reflect the perspective of certain characters in the 
narrative, but Josephus seems to side as narrator with these charac- 
ters. Second, Josephus highlights Herod’s tyrannical image in the 
section about Herod’s last period, climaxing with the Golden Eagle 
section (Ant. XVII 148-164). 

The first brief passage in the Jewish Antiquities that hints at Herod 
being a tyrant is quite relevant for the discussion of Matt. 2:16.46 It 
concerns killing persons without a trial and depicts Herod as a mur- 


a Savagery is a common characteristic of wicked tyrants; Berve, Tyrannis 1, pp. 476-509, 
Cf. 2 Macc, 7:4; 4 Mace, 9:15, 30; 12:13. 

“ This is also implied by the references to Archelaus’ killing of 3000 citizens in War II 89; 
Ant, XVII 313, see section 3. 

* It is remarkable that Josephus does not specify who the petitioners are in War II 84-92. 

*° Other brief passages that associate Herod with tyranny focus on Herod’s harsh measures 
against the Gadarenes (Ant. XV 354), his tyrannical attitude to his spouses and his relatives as 
well as to women in general (Ant. XV 70, 222, 321-322; cf. XVII 309), and his harsh 
adaptations of the Jewish laws (Ant. XVI 1-5). 
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derer. After his appointment as governor of Galilee by his father An- 
tipater, Herod decided to attack Ezekias and his fellows, a bunch of 
brigands who were active near the Syrian border (Ant. XTV 159; ef. 
War 1204). Herod killed them without a trial, as his opponents later 
hold against him. The aftermath of the Antiquities report of Herod’s 
assault on Ezekias and his fellow-brigands (Ant. XIV 158-184) 
associates the young Herod with tyranny.“ The most prominent Jews 
complained to Hyrcanus II and accused Antipater that he and his sons 
had exceeded their authority. Their main target appeared to be Herod 
(Ant. XIV 163-168). They recalled Herod’s unlawful execution of 
Ezekias and his men, which was neither authorized by Hyrcanus nor 
by the “Sanhedrin” (XIV 167).48 Their accusations and the dramatic 
daily appeals in the Temple by the mothers of the murdered brigands 
(XIV 168) made Hyrcanus put Herod on trial (XIV 168-178), 
Josephus notes in Ant. XIV 177 that the members of the Sanhedrin 
intended to have Herod executed. He provides conflicting informa- 
tion about Herod’s acquittal or escape from the trial,°® but one sen- 
tence that leads up to the accusation against Herod is particularly 
relevant here. It demonstrates the fear that the leading Jews felt about 
the power of Antipater and his sons: “But the chief Jews were in 
great fear when they saw how violent and bold Herod was, and how 
much he longed to rule as a tyrant (Op@vtec Tov Hpwönv Biaov Kai 
TOALINPOV Kai Tupavvidog YAıyönevov)” (Ant. XIV 165). Illegal exe- 
cutions are more often associated with tyranny,°! but Josephus docs 
not elaborate upon his statement, which is put forward by a group of 
Herod’s opponents. Nevertheless, the position of this statement at the 
very beginning of the narrative about Herod’s career, as well as the 
suggestive vocabulary (“violent,” Bia1oc, “bold,” toAunpdc, and 
“longing for a rule as a tyrant”), implies a proleptic function for this 
passage. It reads as a marker for Herod’s characterization: to some 


7 Book 15 features three flashbacks to this episode (Ant. XV 2, 4, 18). 

The reference to the Synhedrion/Sanhedrin is unique to the Antiquities report. Ant, XIV 
167 implies that the execution of every person, even a criminal, had to be brought before this 
court. The Pentateuch already indicates these requirements for a trial (Deut. 1:16-17; 19:15-21, 
ef. Num. 35:30; Deut. 17:2-8), but the Sanhedrin as a permanent Jewish supreme court 
probably did not exist in the period described by Josephus, see n. 22. 

* This detail is rather implausible, the mothers were, in fact, living near the Syrian border. 
Jerusalemites would not have shed tears over the death of robbers near the Syrian border. 

” Ant, XIV 170, 177, 182 and War 1211. 

`! See, for example, Herodotus II 80-83; Livy 149.4-5. 
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Jews, at least, Herod was a violent and very dangerous person from 
the beginning of his public performance onward. In their opinion he 
was violent and bold by nature, and his ambition was to rule as a 
tyrant. This reading is confirmed later on in the narrative, during the 
flashback to Herod’s rule when Archelaus, Antipas and other Jews 
were addressing Augustus (War II 84-92; Ant. XVII 304-314, above). 
Jewish representatives argued before the emperor that Herod “had 
not left off from inventing all kinds of new measures that matched 
his character (tod OAAG Kal Oboe TH adtOD npookawovpyeiv OdK 
dandaaypévov)” (Ant. XVII 304). The suggestion that Herod’s 
tyrannical deeds matched his character implies once again that Herod 
was a tyrant by nature. 

The most elaborate passage that explicitly depicts Herod as a 
tyrant in the Jewish Antiquities concerns the report about the demoli- 
tion of Herod’s golden eagle at the end of his rule (Ant. XVII 148- 
164; cf. War I 648-655; II 5-7). Two sages and a group of youths 
considered the eagle a horrendous violation of God’s second com- 
mandment and they paid for the destruction of this symbol with their 
lives.?? Josephus’ introduction to the story immediately characterises 
Herod as a tyrant and recalls Matthew’s description of Herod: 


Because he had given up hope of recovering—for he was around his 
seventieth year—, he became enraged (Eönypiacev) and handled 
everything with pure anger and bitterness (akpato Th öpyf Kai mukpia 
eis návta).’ The reason was his conviction that he was despised (... 
8650 tod KatappoveioGar) and that the (Jewish) people took pleasure in 
his misfortune, especially because some of the more highly respected 
persons among the people rebelled against him for the following reason. 
(Ant. XVII 148) 


The conclusion of the report describes the attitude of the members of 
the assembly that discussed the punishment of the rebels. It refers 
again to Herod’s rage (éEaypidoac)™ and cruelty (@uörng):?? 


* Discussion of the entire episode is in J.W, van Henten, “Ruler or God? The Demolition of 
Herod’s Eagle,” in: J. Fotopoulos (ed.), New Testament and Early Christian Literature in 
Greco-Roman Context. Studies in Honor of David E. Aune, Leiden 2006, pp. 257-286. 

5 Herod’s bitterness is referred to a few times elsewhere, for example in connection with 
his taxes (War 1494; 1 87; Ant. XVI 235; cf. XVH 205). 

4 Similar vocabulary characterises the emperor Gaius (Ant. XIX 27), See also Sentius 
Saturninus’ tirade against tyrants (Ant, XIX 175). 

$5 CF, Ant. XVIII 282 about Gaius’ anger and bitterness: also Ant. XIX 130. 
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Because of his cruelty, and their fear that in his outrage he would exact 
vengeance on them, those present said that these things had been done 
without their approval. It also seemed to them that they [the rebels] 
should not go unpunished ... (Art. XVII 164) 


The introduction and conclusion of the golden eagle episode in the 
Antiquities narrative (XVII 148, 164) highlight Herod’s character 
with tyrannical stereotypes. Josephus suggests that Herod’s tyran- 
nical nature became fully apparent at the end of his life, after he had 
become seriously ill (Ant. XVII 148).° The golden eagle narrative of 
the Antiquities underlines that Herod was a tyrannical ruler by em- 
phasizing that the king abolished the ancestral customs. Josephus 
creates a contrast between the two sages who inspired the youths to 
demolish the eagle and Herod. The sages are consistently associated 
with the ancestral laws; they are introduced as interpreters of these 
laws (&önyntoi tav matpiwv vouwv, Ant. XVII 149).°’ The sages 
educated the young to live a virtuous life (XVII 149; cf. 2 Mace. 
6:24-28) and to remain faithful to the Jewish laws. The youths could 
consider their cause as being entrusted to them by God (tod te yap 
Beiov t Adımosı nemotevpéva, Ant. XVII 158). The sages pointed 
out that Herod’s misfortune, and especially his illness, was the result 
of his boldness (TöAua) in constructing things against the law’s 
prohibition (XVII 150).°* One of the youths’ statements to Herod 
during the interrogation after their arrest confirms this contrast: “It is 
not at all surprising if we consider the preservation of the laws, which 
Moses left behind in writing ... to be more important than your de- 
crees” (Ant. XVII 159).°? So, faithfulness to the ancestral laws (oi 
rärtpıoı vouoı) is highlighted in the Antiquities’ version of the story 
(XVII 149, 150, 151, 152, 159).6 The contrast between the opposite 
positions of the Jewish ancestral laws, which were identical to the 


* The aftermath of the eagle episode with Herod’s very eruel plan for a mass execution in 


the Jericho hippodrome to ensure extensive mourning after his death also confirms Herad’s 
tyrannical character (Art. XVII 173-181; cf. War 1 659-660). 

* The noun ényntis, “expounder, interpreter” occurs three times in Josephus, only in the 
Antiquities and always referring to the two sages (XVII 147, 214, 216); K.H. Rengstorf, A 
Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus 2, Leiden 1975, p. 122. 

** The Antiquities emphasize elsewhere that Herod initiated new practices that resulted in 
transgressions of the ancestral Jewish laws (e.g. Ani. XV 268, 274-275, 276, 277, 284; XVII 
304). 

5? This contrast is missing in the parallel narrative in the Jewish War (I 653), 

“ It is mentioned only once in the parallel narrative in the Jewish War (1 653). 
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laws of Moses, and Herod’s decrees (86ypata) suggests in XVII 159 
that Herod treated his subjects as a foreign ruler.°! 


3, Interconnections Between Herod’s Portrayals in Matthew and 
Josephus 


All motifs of Matthew’s brief references to Herod have a match in 
Josephus’ much more elaborate portrayals of Herod. Moreover, 
several of Matthew’s phrases concerning Herod have close parallels 
to Josephus’ vocabulary referring to Herod. The correspondences are 
closest in the Jewish Antiquities. 

The first phrase from Matthew 2 that is similar to Josephus’ 
vocabulary is étapa&y@n “he was frightened” or “he was disturbed” in 
Matt. 2:3. The verb tapa&oom and related phrases occur in both of Jo- 
sephus’ Herod narratives, but Josephus particularly uses them in the 
Antiquities to describe Herod’s typical response to events that disturb 
him as a potential threat to his rule. There is just one relevant oc- 
currence in the War; it concerns the overture to the tantalizing and 
brief report about Mariamme’s execution (War 1 438-444). Mariam- 
me had upbraided her husband and insulted Herod’s sister Salome 
and his mother after the death of her brother Jonathan-Aristobulus in 
one of the royal swimming pools at Jericho (War I 437; cf. Ani. XV 
50-56). The Antiquities implies that the king had ordered this murder 
because he considered the young and popular Hasmonaean high 
priest a possible competitor (Ant. XV 50, 52, 60; cf. XV 18, 20-22), 
while the War only hints at Herod’s jealousy (War I 437). Herod’s 
sister and mother effectively retaliated against Mariamme’s insults 
by accusing her of adultery: Mariamme would have sent her portrait 
to Herod’s patron Antony (War I 438-439), This accusation greatly 
disturbed Herod: “This struck Herod like a thunderbolt and perturbed 
him (£täpa&ev), most especially because his passion made him 
jealous (War I 440), 

The much more extensive and complex report of this episode in 
Antiquities XV 57-87 conveys a similar accusation against Mariam- 
me, this time involving her caretaker Joseph (Ant. XV 81). Herod’s 
response is similar to that in the War: 


€ Cf. War Il 86. 
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Herod was always hot-headed about Mariamme and loved her terribly, 
so immediately, he was greatly disturbed (é€tetdpaxto) and could not 
bear having a rival (tv InAoruniav oùk Epepsv),? but he always 
controlled himself not to do something rash because of his love. With 
intense emotions, and provoked by his jealousy, he questioned 
Mariamme in private about her affair with Joseph (Ant. XV 82). 


The motif of Herod’s rivalry is elaborated another way in the 
Antiquities. The king increasingly considered his sons by Mariamme 
as his rivals; this ultimately led to their execution (Ant. XVI 392-394; 
cf. War 1550-551). One of the relevant passages depicts Herod’s 
response to Pheroras’ and Salome’s accusation against his sons: they 
accused Aristobulus and Alexander of being unable to leave their 
mother’s execution unavenged and suggesting that they would call 
upon King Archelaus of Cappadocia for help. Josephus describes the 
king’s response as follows: “Hearing such things, Herod was 
immediately disturbed (Hpwöng d& Ereräpakto èv evdds axovoac 
TOLODTwWYV), and he was even more shocked that some others were also 
reporting this” (Ant. XVI 75). The possible threat to Herod’s rule 
from his own sons forms the background of this passage. Josephus’ 
vocabulary in this passage is rather close to the statement at the 
beginning of Matt. 2:3 (passive form of tapdoow plus the participle 
dxovaac).© 

Herod’s next step in Matthew, convening an assembly of promi- 
nent Jews (Matt. 2:4, ovvayaydv), is part of Herod’s usual actions 
that lead to the execution of rivals or persons belonging to his family 
or entourage. A telling example concerns Herod’s execution of his 
own wife. The story that leads to Mariamme’s death is told at length 
in the Antiquities and it comes to a dramatic climax after Herod’s 
return from a crucial meeting with Octavian (Ant. XV 185-187, 202- 
239).°° Mariamme was framed by Herod’s sister Salome (XV 223- 
239), who used the king’s cupbearer to raise suspicions that the 
queen had attempted to poison Herod with a drug that was supposed 


"@ Cf War 1440, 514 Tov Epwta CndoTomms Exovra. 

“ Cf. Josephus, Ant. XVI 78 about Herod being disturbed by his sons. Similar phrases 
referring to Herod: War | 328; Ant. XV 210, 223-224; XVI 197, 208, 259, 261, 265, 385. 

64 Matthew’s specific reference to the chief priests and the scribes may have been prompted 
by his endeavour to present Herod’s attempt to eliminate the rival king as foreshadowing of 
Jesus" passion (above, section 1). 

^ Mariamme’s death is, therefore, dated ca. 29 BCE according to the Antiquities, see the 
elaborate discussion in Schalit, Kénig Herodes, pp. 114-116, 132-138 and 575-588. 
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to be a love-potion. Mariamme herself was devastated by Herod’s 
orders to have her killed by her caretaker Soemus in case the king 
would not return from his trip to Octavian. She refused to lie down 
with Herod and her motivation focuses on her reproach that the king 
was a murderer of his own relatives: 


When the king was laying down to rest at noon, he called for Mariamme 
out of the affection he always felt for her. She did come in, but did not 
lie down, although he urged her to. She poured contempt on him and 
railed that he had killed her father and her brother. (Ant. XV 222)*° 


AS a matter of fact, Mariamme’s accusation that Herod had murdered 
his own relatives anticipated her own execution. Herod decided that 
Soemus had to be executed on the spot, but he arranged a trial for 
Mariamme, which could only lead to her execution (Ant. XV 229): 


But he gave his wife a trial, having gathered his closest friends 
(ovvayayov ToDg oikeitatovug abdtdv) and formulating a zealously 
pursued accusation about the love-potions, in line with the slanders, and 
the drugs. 


Another example of the rivalry motif concerns Cleopatra VII, who 
consistently tried to take over his kingdom.°’ When Herod seriously 
thought about murdering Cleopatra, during her visit to Judea where 
she tried to seduce him (Ant, XV 88-103), he held counsel with his 
friends (XV 98-102). This time the friends prevented the king from 
murdering his opponent. Yet, we again find the usual procedure in 
the report about Hyrcanus II’s end (Ant. XV 165-173; cf. XV 222). 
When Herod found out about Hyrcanus’ plan to take refuge with the 
Nabatean King Malchus I, he convened a council after which Hyrca- 
nus was executed (XV 173),6® 

The correspondences between the vocabulary of Matt. 2:16 and 
Josephus’ Herod account are less similar. However, the motif of Her- 


“ Two witnesses (MS L and E) read “grandfather” instead of “father,” which is historically 


accurate because Herod brought about the execution of Mariamme’s grandfather Hyrcanus |] 
(Ant. XV 173). 

“ References in J.W. van Henten, “Cleopatra in Josephus: From Herod’s Rival to the Wise 
Ruler’s Opposite,” in: A. Hilhorst/G.H. van Kooten (eds), The Wisdom of Egypt: Jewish, Early 
Christian, and Gnostic Essays in Honour of Gerard P. Luttikhuizen, Leiden 2006, pp. 113-132. 

“ Further examples concern those who were responsible for the demolition of Herod’s 
golden eagle (War 1 654; Ant. XVIL 160-164) and the trial of his sons Aristobulus and Alex- 
ander in Beiruth (War | 538: ovvijye tò dtkaoriptov; cf. Ani. XVI 356, 361). Cf. also War | 
556: cuvayayov ... cvyyeveic te Kai piAovc, Ant. XVI 62: ovviiyayev EcKAnolav nävönnov. 
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od’s experience of humiliation in Matt. 2:16 is part of the golden 
eagle episode in the Antiquities (above, section 2). Significantly, the 
introduction to the eagle story explains Herod’s anger as a feeling 
that the people held him in contempt:®? “The reason was his con- 
viction that he was despised ...” (Ant. XVII 148).”° Matt. 2:16 sug- 
gests a similar connection between Herod’s feeling of humiliation 
and his great anger. 

The second motif in Matt. 2:16 concerns Herod’s great anger, Ob- 
viously, there are many references to Herod’s anger in both the War 
and the Antiquities. Contrary to what one would expect, these pas- 
sages do not allow for the conclusion that Herod behaved like a 
tyrant who did not always know where to draw the line.”! Herod’s ex- 
treme anger towards Mariamme in the War, which led to the rash ex- 
ecution of her and her caretaker (War I 443-444), was exceptional 
and caused by Mariamme’s boldness and Herod’s strong suspicions 
of adultery. Another exception concerns Herod’s anger towards his 
sons Alexander and Aristobulus, which is a recurring motif in both 
works. One of these passages describes Herod’s anger during the ac- 
cusation of his sons in unmistakable words: “he showed the strongest 
signs of anger and savageness” (uéyiota Ovpoð Kai Aypıöıntog Ev- 
edildov onpsia).’? In most cases, however, Herod was able to control 
his anger according to Josephus’ presentation.” Importantly, in the 
Antiquities, this depiction changes at the end of Herod’s life (above, 
section 2), which exactly matches the setting of Matt. 2:1-18. 

The third motif of Matthew’s brief depiction of Herod’s tyrannical 
behaviour in 2:16 concerns the murder of the innocents. My discus- 
sion of Josephus’ portrayals of Herod so far has shown that Josephus 
highlights Herod’s murders of some of his closest relatives as well as 


© Cf, Syllaeus’ contempt for Herod (War 1633). 

” Herod’s feeling reminds one of the Greek King in the Maccabean martyrdoms. Antiochus 
IV suspected that he was held in contempt by the anonymous mother and her only remaining 
son when he tried to persuade the youngest son to accommodate to the Greek way of life by 
agreeing to eat pork (2 Macc. 7:24-31; cf. 4 Macc. 12). 

N War | 212,214, 230, 252, 319-320, 443-444, 480, 484, 493, 507, 526, 565, 571, 590, 636, 
654-655; Ant. XIV 180, 436; XV 83, 211, 214, 229, XVI 90, 199-200, 262, 268, 363, 366: 
XVIT 50, 69, 83, 148, 191. 

” Cf. War 1 526, where Herod’s anger is provoked by the Spartan charlatan Eurycles, who 
supported Antipater’s scheming against his brothers: “Still not fully recovered from the pre- 
vious [revelations], the king became exasperated to the point of unrelenting anger... (eig üvrike- 
otov Opyt eCaypdran).” 

See, for example, War 1 320: kpatyous 5é TH öpyTi. 
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almost all of his potential competitors. It should once again be noted 
that this trait is especially elaborated upon in the Antiquities, where 
Josephus suggests that Herod’s inclination to murder people was part 
of the king’s tyrannical character (Ant. XIV 165; XVII 304). We 
have seen that Herod was responsible for the deaths of his wife 
Mariamme, their sons Aristobulus and Alexander, Mariamme’s 
brother Jonathan-Aristobulus and her grandfather Hyrcanus JI 
(above, section 3). Moreover, Herod’s savagery and murderous be- 
haviour is part of the passages in which opponents---and sometimes 
the narrator—characterize the king as a tyrant (War I 586, 589; II 84- 
92; Ant, XIV 165, 167-168; XVII 148, 164, 304-314). In War I 586, 
589 female witnesses call Herod a bloodthirsty beast (section 2). The 
accusation of the Jewish representatives in Rome (above, section 2) 
confirms this image: 


When it was permitted for the accusers to speak, they first went through 
Herod’s criminality, saying that it was not a king they had endured, but 
the most savage tyrant of those who had ever yet exercised tyranny. At 
any rate, although a vast number had been dispatched by him, those left 
behind had suffered such things that they pronounced happy those who 
had perished. For he had tortured not only the bodies of his subjects but 
also the cities: though he had truly maimed his own [cities], he had 
arrayed those of the foreigners, and donated the blood of Judea to alien 
peoples. (War II 84-85) 


As already indicated, Ant. XVII 304-314 repeats, and further elabo- 
rates, the accusations transmitted in War II 84-92. Josephus for- 
mulates the accusation of murder in the Antiquities as follows, again 
highlighting Herod’s exceptional cruelty: 


Many had perished indeed, in ways that have not been reported before 
this time. Yet, those who were still alive were much more unfortunate in 
their suffering than those who had died, not only because they grieved 
about the disasters they saw and had to cope with, but also because of 
the danger of losing their property. (Art. XVII 305) 


The final reference to Herod in Matthew concerns Archelaus, the 
king’s son and successor tn Judea (Matt. 2:22), The beginning of this 
verse focuses upon Joseph and reads: “But when he [Joseph] heard 
that Archelaus was ruling over (BaotAcever) Judea in place of his 
father Herod, he was afraid to go there ...” The Greek (BaotAevet) 
suggests that Archelaus was king of Judea, like Herod had been, al- 
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though this is not entirely correct.’* Archelaus had a lesser status than 
his father and was appointed ethnarch of Judea in 4 BCE (Josephus, 
War | 668; Ant. XVII 317). Nevertheless, Josephus also refers to 
Archelaus as a king in a more general way (War II 88; Ant. XVII 
195, 224, 311; XVIII 93). More importantly, Joseph’s fear remains 
unexplained in Matt. 2:22. The fear is simply presupposed and not 
motivated. The most obvious way to fill this gap in the narrative is to 
assume that Archelaus was as wicked as his father was. Indeed, 
Matthew may have based upon a tradition that Archelaus was a 
murderer like his father. As a matter of fact, this is exactly what the 
Jewish petitioners in Rome suggest in their accusation of Archelaus 
(Ant. XVII 311-313; cf. War II 88-89): 


But Archelaus was afraid that he would not be believed to be a 
legitimate son of Herod. Without any delay, in fact very quickly, he in- 
troduced his intention to the Jewish people ... The first act shown to the 
citizens, as well as to the divinity, ended in the slaughter of three 
thousand fellow-Jews in the temple precinct. (Art. XVII 312-313) 


Like its parallel in the Jewish War this passage presents Archelaus’ 
response to the rebellion during the very first days of his rule at the 
Passover festival, which could only be stopped by a severe military 
action (War II 8-13; Ant. XVII 213-218). In short, Josephus’ 
depiction of Archelaus clearly explains Joseph’s fear. 


Conclusion 


The Herod references in Matthew 2 characterise the king as a cruel 
tyrant, who goes to the extreme to eliminate possible rivals. The 
negative traits of Herod are a contrast to Jesus as the true king. All 
motifs concerning Herod as well as several phrases referring to him 
in Matthew 2 are paralleled in Josephus’ reports. However, it is im- 
portant to differentiate between the Herod narratives in the Jewish 
War and the Jewish Antiquities. Apart from a few scattered hints 
(War 1 493-494, 586, 589), the Jewish War only depicts Herod as a 


™ Bauer/Aland 273 sv Basıkeüg; Davies/Allison, Commentary 1, p. 273. 

7 This protest is connected with the demolition of the golden eagle in both narratives. 
Josephus characterises the protest as a rebellion in the War and retains this to a certain extent in 
the Antiquities, which contradicts the very positive depiction of the perpetrators in the cagle 
report; van Henten, “Ruler or God,” pp. 264-265; 270-271. 
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bloodthirsty tyrant in a flashback embedded in the narrative about 
Archelaus (War II 84-92). This flashback is elaborated in the Antig- 
uities (XVII 304-314), with a small but principle difference: Herod 
was a tyrant by nature (XVII 304). From the Herod narrative itself in 
the Antiquities it is apparent that Herod’s tyrannical character only 
became fully manifest at the end of his life during the golden eagle 
episode (Ant. XVII 148-164). Nevertheless, the passage about the 
execution of Ezekias and his fellow-brigands suggests that it was pre- 
sent from the beginning (Ant. XIV 165). 

A comparison between Matthew and Josephus shows that the 
closest correspondences exist between Matthew 2 and the Jewish An- 
tiquities. The motif of Herod being disturbed by the news about a 
competitor (Matt. 2:3) is paralleled by Ant. XVI 75, which concerns 
Herod’s sons who supposedly wanted to take over their father’s rule. 
Herod’s reaction, to convene an assembly (Matt. 2:4), is particularly 
matched by parallels in the Antiquities, but the function of these 
assemblies is different: they do not concern the place where the Mes- 
siah was born, but function as the legitimation of the execution of 
Herod’s opponents (Ant. XV 98-102, 173, 229; XV] 356, 361; also 
War 1538). Herod’s perception that he was being humiliated led to 
furious anger (Matt. 2:16) is matched by the introduction to the 
golden eagle story (Ant. XVII 164), which is situated, like Matthew 
2, in the final period of Herod’s life. The Antiquities report further 
suggests that Herod had all of his possible competitors killed (Ant. 
XV 50-56, 173, 222; XVI 394; XVII 187; see also War | 437, 551, 
664). The full-blown picture of Herod as a tyrant in the flashbacks to 
his rule during the petition to Augustus in Rome in 4 BCE (War II 84- 
92; Ant. XVII 304-314) highlights Herod’s murderous behaviour 
(War II 84-85; Ant, XVII 305). Finally, the same flashbacks also in- 
dicate that Archelaus was a murderer like his father (Ant. XVII 311- 
313; also War II 88-89), which explains Joseph’s fear in Matt. 2:22. 

Matthew 2 is part of a trajectory that depicts Herod the Great in 
increasingly negative terms. The chapter shares with Josephus’ flash- 
backs to Herod’s rule the image of Herod as a bloodthirsty murderer 
and Archelaus as the spitting image of his father. The corresponden- 
ces between Matthew and Josephus are not substantial enough to 
argue for interdependence, but it seems safe to assume that Matthew 
was familiar with the traditions about a tyrannical Herod that underlie 
Josephus’ portrayal of him in the Antiquities. The closest correspon- 
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dences are found between Matthew 2 and the Antiquities report about 
Herod. The latter highlights Herod’s feeling of humiliation and anger 
(Ant. XVII 148), and emphasises his strive to eliminate all possible 
rivals much more than the Jewish War does. The detail of the Murder 
of the Innocents seems to be an independent expansion of these tradi- 
tions, but it fits the tendency to increasingly extend the victims of 
Herod’s murderous behaviour, as is witnessed in Josephus’ Jewish 
Antiquities 76 


% Augustus’ famous pun based upon a play with the words vióc and Ùc and transmitted by 


Macrobius (ca. 400 CE) is a further development of this tradition because it combines Josephus’ 
information with a paraphrase of Matt. 2:16: “When he heard that among the boys under the 
age of two years whom in Syria Herodes the king of the Jews had ordered to be put to death 
was the king’s own son, he exclaimed: I’d rather be Herod’s pig than Herod’s son” (Macrobius, 
Sat, 1 4.11); M. Stern, Greek and Latin authors on Jews and Judaism. Edited with Introduc- 
tions, Translations and Commentary 2, Jerusalem 1980, pp. 665-666. 
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MARK 16:8 AS A SATISFYING ENDING 
TO THE GOSPEL 


Matthijs J. de Jong 


The ending of Mark’s gospel is often qualified as disappointing, 
open, or abrupt. This contribution aims to show that none of these 
qualifications is appropriate, It will be argued instead that Mark 16:8 
is a satisfying ending to the gospel. 

The first point to make is that 16:8 is indeed the ending of the 
gospel. Text-critically there is no doubt that the authentic text of 
Mark ends at 16:8." Furthermore, the claim that the last words of 
16:8, €poBotvto yap, cannot be the original ending of a book, has 
been decisively refuted.” Both grammatically and literarily 16:8 is a 
possible ending. There are no solid arguments for suggesting the 
authentic gospel of Mark had an ending different from 16:8.° The 
mere wish for what some perccive as a more appropriate ending 


'K. Aland, “Der Schluß des Markusevangeliums,” in: M. Sabbe (ed.), L ‘Evangile selon 
Marc. Tradition et rédaction, Leuven ’1988, pp. 435-470; P.L. Danove, The End of Mark's 
Story. A Methodological Study, Leiden 1993; R.T. France, The Gospel of Mark. A Commentary 
on the Greek Text, Carlisle 2002, pp. 685-686. 

? P.W. van der Horst, “Can a Book End with yap? A Note on Mark xvi.8,” JTAS 23 (1972), 
pp. 121-124 and others. See K.R. Iverson, “A Further Word on Final yap (Mark 16:8), CBO 
68 (2006), pp. 79-94, for an overview of the discussion, 

? The minor agreement ànayyéhho (Matt. 28:8; Luke 24:9) is not evidence of a lost ending 
of Mark (F. Neirynck, “Marc. 16,1-8. Tradition et rédaction. Tombeau vide et angélophanie,” 
in: id, Evangelica | [ed. F. Van Segbroeck], Leuven 1982, pp. 239-272: esp. 261-263, R.H, 
Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, London 1971, p. 100, cf. Aland, “Der 
Schluß," pp. 464-470). Neither does Matt. 28:8-10 indicate that the version of Mark with which 
Matthew was familiar went beyond 16:8 (contra R.H. Gundry, Mark. A Commentary on His 
Apology for the Cross, Grand Rapids 1993, pp. 1010-1011, 1021; France, The Gospel of Mark, 
p. 684). Matt. 28:9-10 can be explained as rendering and commenting on Mark 16:8. There is 
no inconsistency between Matt. 28:8 and 28:9-10, and Matthew’s reformulation of Mark 16:8 
in 28:8 may be understood as an anticipation of Matt. 28:9-10 (F. Neirynck, “Les femmes au 
tombeau. Etude de la rédaction mattheenne [Matt. XXVII.1-10]," in: id, Evangelica | [ed. F. 
Van Segbroeck], Leuven 1982, pp. 273-296; esp. 282 n. 2, and 289, Fuller, 7he Formation of 
the Resurrection Narratives, p. 76). In his commentary on Mark 16:8, vis that the women “said 
nothing to anyone”, D.E. Nineham concludes that “it is not easy to see, after this very definite 
and solemn statement ..., how a transition could have been effected to any scene of the sort 
depicted in the other gospels” (The Gospel of St Mark, Harmondsworth 1963, p. 447). 
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should play no role in scholarly discussion. We have to deal with 
16:8 as the original and intentional ending of the gospel." 

After the statement that Mark’s gospel ends with 16:8, the qucs- 
tion may be raised as to whether or not this ending is open, abrupt, or 
disappointing. Many scholarly attempts to explain Mark 16:8 as a 
suitable ending argue that the story is deliberately open-ended. Ac- 
cording to such interpretations, the readers of the gospel have to 
work out the implications for themselves; after the failure of the dis- 
ciples (Mark 14) and the women (Mark 16) the appeal to the reader is 
all the more stronger. It is held that Mark concludes with a lesson 
that is deliberately ambiguous, subtle and mysterious. However, such 
interpretations clearly have a modern flavour. They may appeal to the 
modern reader, but seem hardly fitting to an ancient text such as the 
gospel according to Mark.’ 

Furthermore, the judgement that the gospel ends abruptly is not 
compelling either. Mark 16:8 can be understood as consisting of four 
short sentences that form two related pairs: 


They (i.e. the women) went out (i.e. of the tomb) and fled from the 
tomb. For terror and amazement had seized them. They said nothing to 
anyone. For they were afraid. 


Assuming that €goBpotvto yap is a sentence on its own, the gospel 
ends with a short sentence to be sure. This ending however must not 
be qualified as abrupt. The opposite is true. Even without the words 
gspoPotvto yap everyone would have concluded that the women re- 
mained silent out of fear. If anything, the final words €gofovdvto yap 
are redundant. With such a redundant short sentence the gospel ends 
in “good” Markan style.° 

Finally, whether or not the end of 16:8 is regarded as satisfying 
entirely depends on one’s personal taste. Yet, it would be a mistake 
to think that 16:8 was intended to disappoint the readers. Quite the 


‘ As stated by R. Pesch, Das Markusevangelium 1, Freiburg 71977, p. 47: “Die Eigenart dic- 
ses Schlusses is Anstoß zur Interpretation, nicht zu konjekturaler Rekonstruktion oder Vermu- 
tung.” Sec further Aland, “Der Schluß,” p. 469; E.-M. Becker, Das Markus-Evangelium im 
Rahmen antiker Historiographie, Tübingen 2006, p. 239. 

° For a discussion of these positions, see France, The Gospel of Mark, pp. 670-673; Gundry, 
Mark, pp. 1016-1020. 

© Th.E. Boomershine/G.l.. Bartholomew, “The Narrative Technique of Mark 16:8,” JBL 
100 (1981), pp. 213-223. 
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contrary, the gospel of Mark is intended to end in a positive way. In 
order to appreciate the ending, one should focus not just on 16:8 but 
on 16:1-8. 


l. The Women in Mark 16: 1-8 


| take 16:1-8 as a composition of the author of Mark. Although at 
some points it reflects earlier Christian tradition (see section 2 be- 
low), it is Mark’s account, purposefully created as a concluding epi- 
sode to the story at large.’ 

The three women, Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome (16:1) play a crucial role in 16:1-8.° It is of importance to 
define what their role is and what it is not. The women function as 
witnesses to the empty tomb, or more precisely as the recipients of 
the angelic testimony of the empty tomb.” The depiction of the wom- 
en reflects an authorial intent. The author has prepared them for their 
role in Mark 15. 

In 15:40 the three women are suddenly introduced into the story, 
as part of a greater group of women that witnessed the crucifixion 
from a distance. Neither this group, nor the three women singled out, 
have been mentioned before in the story. Only retrospectively are the 
three interconnected with the earlier part of the gospel by the de- 
scription “these used to follow him (i.e. Jesus) and provided for him 
when he was in Galilee” (15:41). The author brings in a new charac- 
ter and he does so for a particular reason, as we will see. In Mark 15, 
the women are described as witnessing Jesus dying on the cross 


” For this position, see e.g. A.Y. Collins, “The Empty Tomb in the Gospel According to 
Mark,” in: E. Stump/Th.P. Flint (eds), Hermes and Athena. Biblical Exegesis and Philosophical 
Theology, Notre Dame 1993, pp. 107-140; esp. 115-123. 

* There is some variation in the way the women are presented in 15:40, 47 and 16:1. 
Collins, “The Empty Tomb,” p. 116, argues that this variation can be explained as a literary 
device, in this manner that both 15:47 and 16:] in different ways present a shortened version of 
the full reference of 15:40. 

? The veaviokog of 16:5-7 is depicted as an angel. This can be concluded from a range of 
characteristics, such as the description of his clothes, his position as “sitting on the right side,” 
his role, the reaction of the women, and other examples of heavenly messengers, angelic be- 
ings, taking the shape of a “young man.” See France, The Gospel of Mark, pp. 678-679, 
Gundry, Mark, pp. 990-991; Pesch, Das Markusevangelium 2, Freiburg ’1980, p. 532; Collins, 
“The Empty Tomb,” p. IZL 
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(15:40) and as witnessing his burial (15:47). In other words, they 
know that Jesus is dead and where he has been buried. This prepares 
them for the function the author gives them in 16:1-8.!° 

On face value, the role of the women is difficult to understand. 
Why did they wait until the third day before they went to the tomb to 
anoint the body? Why did they not do so the evening Jesus was bur- 
ied, like Joseph who bought a linen cloth (15:46)?'' Why did they go 
to the tomb first and only then realised that they would not be able to 
remove the entrance stone? Why did they remain silent about the 
news they had heard, which was good news indeed? To these ques- 
tions all kinds of rationalising answers have been given. It has been 
argued that they could not go to the tomb earlier, because only after 
the Sabbath was over could they have bought spices for anointing. 
Furthermore, it has been suggested that the women probably hoped to 
find someone at the tomb or somewhere nearby to help them remove 
the entrance stone. Finally, it is suggested that the women, although 
at first remaining silent about what they had heard and seen, perhaps 
later did speak about it when they had calmed down. These questions 
and suggested answers are however beside the point. Although the 
role of the women seems to be incomprehensible, that does not hin- 
der the author. He uses the women in a particular way: as the wit- 
nesses to the empty tomb and recipients of the angelic testimony. The 
role of the women makes sense from the perspective of authorial in- 
tent. The author presents them as witnesses to the empty tomb. He 
presents them, furthermore, as reliable witnesses, for they had also 
witnessed Jesus’ death and burial. They knew where they were go- 
ing; they were at the right tomb. This is corroborated by the words of 
the angel, who refers exactly to these elements in verse 6. After the 
full identification “Jesus of Nazareth” (cf. 1:24; 10:7; 14:67) he refers 
to the crucifixion by the words “who was crucified” and to the burial 


V M.D. Hooker, The Gospel according to St. Mark, London 1991, p. 383, “... Mark's pur- 
pose seems to be to establish this small group of women as witnesses of Jesus’ death, burial and 
resurrection,” 

H! Mark 16:1 is particularly strange after 15:46. Both Matthew and Luke have altered the 
situation. In Matt. 28:1 the women on Sunday moming went fo see the tomb (not to anoint the 
body), Luke 23:56 narrates that the women had already prepared sweet-smelling spices on the 
evening of the day of the burial. See Fuller, Tke Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, pp. 
51-52. Commentators agree that historically speaking it was uncommon, to say the least, to 
anoint a body two days after death; e.g. Pesch, Das Markusevangelium 2, pp. 29-30, 
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by the words “Look, there is the place they laid him.” All misunder- 
standings are excluded. 

That the women go to the tomb on the first day of the week, is 
because of the tradition that Jesus was raised from the dead “on the 
third day,” i.e. after two days (1 Cor. 15:4; Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:34).'? 
Since Jesus according to 15:42 had died on the day before Sabbath 
(i.e. on Friday), he had to be raised on Sunday, the day after Sabbath. 
So, the witnesses to the empty tomb could not possibly go earlier 
than Sunday morning. 16:2 emphasises that the women went at the 
earliest possible moment. The women’s dilemma about the removal 
of the entrance stone in verse 3 anticipates the narrative scene of 
verse 4, It functions as proof that the removal of the stone was some 
sort of miraculous event, evidence of the superhuman powers in- 
volved. The suggestion of the story is that no one was expected to be 
there at that time of the day. In itself, the women’s question in verse 
3 makes no sense at all. In connection with verse 4 however it makes 
good sense.” The women are a vehicle of the message of the auth- 
or.'* If this is true, it may help to explain the women’s reaction at the 
end of the scene. Their flight from the tomb and their remaining 
silent is part of the author’s portrayal of the women. It is therefore 
appropriate to ask why the author has portrayed them this way. 

Some commentators argue that the author portrayed the women as 
fleeing away and remaining silent, because fear and stupefaction are 
the appropriate reaction when being confronted with the numinous. 
Although as a general observation this may be correct, its fails to 
provide a convincing interpretation of 16:8. First, it 1s to be noted 
that precisely this motif of fear as an appropriate reaction to the 
numinous occurs earlier in the story, in 16:5-6. The women con- 
fronted with the veaviokog sitting in the tomb “were alarmed” (16:5), 
whereupon the veaviokog admonishes them, saying: “Do not be 


" For the translation of this phrase, see M.J. de Jong, “Op de derde dag---op zoek naar een 
alternatieve vertaling,” Met Andere Woorden 25 (2006), pp. 14-23. 

“© See also Pesch, Das Markusevangelium 2, p. 531. 

H The women in Mark 15-16 can be qualified as figures suddenly appearing in the story that 
remain without any kind of consistent literary character. Cf. 5.8. Ellion, “* Witless in Your Own 
Cause’: Divine Plots and Fractured Characters in the Life of Acsop and the Gospel of Mark,” 
Religion and Theology 12 (2005), pp. 397-418, esp. 411. 
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alarmed” (16:6).'° Fear is the appropriate reaction and 16:5-6 is the 
appropriate place for this motif. This implies that in 16:8 the notion 
of fear has a different purpose rather than simply casting the women 
for a second time in the role of appropriate reactors to the numinous. 
A look at 16:8 confirms that the fear of the women is not the main 
message the author wants to convey. The distress, terror and fear of 
the women function as an explanation for their running away and 
saying nothing to anyone. So this, their flight and remaining silent, is 
what we have to explain. 

Some scholars trying to make sense of the silence of the women 
proposed to explain 16:8 from the “messianic secret,” in particular as 
formulated in Mark 9:9.'° According to Mark 9:9, only after the res- 
urrection is the secret of Jesus’ identity fully lifted and then it is to be 
proclaimed by the disciples. For that reason, the women have to be 
silent about it, in order to give the disciples the opportunity to pro- 
claim it first. This explanation of Mark 16:8 is however highly un- 
likely. First, the motif of the secrecy of Jesus’ identity plays an im- 
portant role in Mark’s portrayal of Jesus’ ministry in the first part of 
the gospel. After the episode of Bartimaeus (Mark 10:46-52) this mo- 
tif is more or less abandoned.'’ Second, even if Mark 9:9 can be ex- 
trapolated to the end of the story, it would only mean that after Jesus’ 
resurrection, proclaimed in 16:6, the veil of secrecy was to be lifted. 
The claim that the disciples had to be the first to proclaim Jesus’ res- 
urrection is reading something into Mark 9:9 that is not there, In- 
terpreting the silence of the women in 16:8 through the command of 
Mark 9:9 is creating an unnecessary inconsistency within the story. 

A popular way of solving the problems posed by Mark 16:8 is to 
make this verse harmless by assuming it is not the full story. As ar- 
gued by many scholars, initially the women remained silent, but later 
they of course did tell the disciples about it. A remarkable expression 
of this view can be found in C.F.D. Moule’s commentary on Mark, 
where it is argued that 16:8 “... clearly does not mean that they (sc. 
the women) did not tell their experience to their close friends, It 
probably means no more than that they were too terrified and in too 


See Nineham, The Gospel of Si Mark, p. 445. 

"“ Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, pp. 64, 67. 

"H.N, Roskam, The Purpose of the Gospel of Mark in its Historical and Social Context, 
Leiden 2004, pp. 172-188, esp. 187. 
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much of a hurry to stop and speak to anybody they chanced to meet 
between the tomb and wherever they were staying.”'* Although not 
everyone taking this position would use such strong terms, it is nev- 
ertheless often assumed that 16:8 cannot but imply, in some way or 
another, that the women eventually did speak about it,’ Otherwise, 
how could the news of the empty tomb have become known?” 

This is however a historicising argument, starting at the wrong 
end. One must not begin with the literary characters but with the 
author. He knew it, for he wrote about it.”' The real question is not 
why the women remained silent, but why the author portrayed them 
like that. In order to answer this question, we must consider what the 
author wanted to communicate in 16:1-8. The author’s main message 
is a twofold one: (1) he wanted to testify that Jesus was resurrected 
and (2) that the tomb was empty. The author intended the second 
element, the emptiness of the tomb, to function as proof for the first, 
Jesus’ resurrection (this will be worked out in section 3 below). In 
order to communicate his main message, the author brought in a 
character, a literary recipient for the testimony of Jesus’ resurrection 
and the empty tomb as its proof. This is the function of the women in 
16:1-8. 

The final episode of the gospel has its climax in verse 6. The testi- 
mony of Jesus’ resurrection, proven by the emptiness of the tomb, is 
communicated through the address of the angel to the recipients, the 
women. The two verses that follow can be regarded as a finishing 
touch, also fulfilling a clear authorial intent. 16:7, first, refers to the 
announcement of Jesus’ appearance to his disciples. This makes a 
connection with 14:28, as if to remind the readers that Jesus would 


'? CF.D. Moule, The Gospel according to Mark, Cambridge 1965, p. 133. 

" This is effectively done by J.L. Magness, Sense and Absence. Structure and Suspension in 
the Ending of Mark’s Gospel, Atlanta 1986. 

2 A similar suggestion would be, that 16:8 means the women remained silent to outsiders 
whereas they spoke about it only to insiders (cf. Aland, “Der Schluß,” p. 465). However, the 
wording in absolute terms, “they said nothing to any one”, renders such a differentiation un- 
likely. 

*" An analogous case can be found in Mark 14:35-36. There the author clearly emphasises 
that the only witnesses present at the scene were asleep, and yet verbally narrates Jesus” prayer. 
The question of how the author could know this cannot be answered on the basis of the gospel. 
Clearly, the author did not care about this and the readers simply had to accept that the story is 
told by a narrator who is virtually omniscient. 
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meet his disciples in Galilee, although the report of their meeting 
falls outside the scope of the story (see section 2 below). Finally, 
16:8 concludes the episode and the gospel as a whole. Its aim is not 
to create new suspense. Its aim, as will be argued, is to add an ex- 
planatory note to 16:6. 

Why would an author relate a scene and then explicitly narrate 
that the witnesses remained silent about it? The most sensible answer 
to this question is because it was a new story. With the empty tomb 
scene Mark introduced an unknown element and in 16:8 he provided 
an explanation for the fact that the story about the empty tomb until 
then had gone unnoticed.”? The explanation aims to show the readers 
that the story about the empty tomb was not a fabrication, but that the 
tomb was empty from the beginning. This however remained un- 
known due to the silence of the women. The fear of the women is an 
explanation for their silence. In this way, 16:8 can be understood as a 
note added to 16:6, where the main message of 16:1-8 is conveyed. 

Read this way, the question of what happened to the women after- 
wards, becomes irrelevant. 16:8 does not start a new story but fin- 
ishes the tomb scene by providing an explanation for its apparent 
newness. The question of whether or not the fear of the women was 
appropriate becomes irrelevant too. The author did not aim to pro- 
duce a consistent literary character but merely used the women as a 
vehicle for his message. He did not care that they remained silent; on 
the contrary, he used their silence for his explanation. 

This interpretation of 16:8 has been proposed in the past. The fol- 
lowing quotation is from Julius Wellhausen; “16,8 soll erklären, dass 
dieser Auferstehungsbericht der Frauen erst nachträglich bekannt 
wurde. Paulus weiss in der Tat noch nichts davon.”” The motif of the 
empty tomb is not attested in the letters of Paul, and may not have 
been part of the earliest tradition of Jesus’ resurrection. Whereas the 
earliest tradition concerning Jesus’ resurrection entailed that Jesus 
had been raised in heaven where he was compensated with a new and 
heavenly body, Mark’s gospel proclaims not only that Jesus was res- 
urrected, but also that the tomb was left empty. This innovation, is 


" See also Roskam, The Purpose of the Gospel of Mark, p. 102. 
= J. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Marci, Berlin 1903 (71909), p. 146. For an overview of 
scholars taking this position, see Neirynck, “Marc 16,1-8,” pp. 247-249. 
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the suggestion, demanded for an explanation: how could such a re- 
markable element as the emptiness of the tomb have gone unnoticed 
in the earlier tradition of Jesus’ resurrection? Mark 16:8 can be un- 
derstood as a sensible explanation for this: those who witnessed it re- 
mained silent about it.”* 

This interpretation of 16:8 will be worked out in two respects: an 
analysis of the message of Mark 16:1-8 (section 2), and a survey of 
the traditio-historical development of the early Christian views on 
Jesus’ death and resurrection (section 3). 


2. The Message of Mark 16: 1-8 


a. The Interrelation of 16:6 and 16:7 


Various scholars have formulated objections against the exegesis of 
Mark 16:8 defended here. Gundry for instance argued that if this was 
the case, Mark would have made the “young man” command the 
women to tell that Jesus had been raised and that he was not in the 
tomb, in accordance with his testimony of verse 6.” This objection is 
however not convincing. The fact that the testimony of verse 6 dif- 
fers from the command in verse 7, does not say anything about the 
intention of the passage. More importantly, on closer examination the 
formulation of Mark in verse 7 does correspond perfectly to the pur- 
pose of 16:8 as an explanation for the appearance of the empty tomb, 
as will be argued presently. 

First, we take a look at the difference between the angelic testi- 
mony of verse 6 and the command in verse 7. The testimony of the 
“young man” is: “He has been raised; he is not here. Look, there is 
the place they laid him.” The command he gives to the women is 
something different: “But go, tell his disciples and Peter: ‘he is going 
ahead of you to Galilee; there you will see him, just as he told you.’” 


* An objection has been raised by Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, 
pp. 52-53. In his view, the explanation defended here is too rationalistic an explanation, since 
the carly church was not concemed with conflicting historical evidence. Fuller’s criticism is 
however not conclusive. It is not a matter of conflicting evidence, but an explanation of the 
origin of a tradition. Evidently, the early church was highly concerned with the origin of its 
traditions (e.g. 1 Cor. 15:3 “] delivered to you ... what I also received”). 

® Gundry, Mark, p. 1013. 
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In the command of verse 7, Sti einate ... Sti is to be understood as a 
ör-recitative, introducing direct speech.” This is confirmed in two 
ways. First, 16:7 is a clear echo of 14:28. In 14:28 Jesus addresses 
the twelve, saying: “... after I am raised up, I will go before you to 
Galilee,” mpod&w bydc eis tiv Todtatiav. In 16:7 this is mpodyer 
vuäg eis THY TaAuaiav. It is likely that the buds of 14:28 are identi- 
cal with the buds of 16:7, i.e. the disciples. Second, the words n- 
dyete and einate cast the women in the role of messengers. They are 
commissioned by the angel to deliver a message to a third party, the 
disciples. As usual, the content of the message concerns the address- 
ees, not the messengers. 

The testimony of the “young man” in 16:6 is the central element 
of 16:1-8. It is the centrepiece around which everything has been ar- 
ranged.” Whereas the women are the narrative recipients of the tes- 
timony, the real addressees are the readers of the gospel.”* The author 
reaches his main goal in 16:6: he has communicated to the readers 
that Jesus was raised from the dead, a message proven by the fact that 
the tomb where he had been buried was empty. In order to com- 
municate this, he used the women as a narrative recipient of the tes- 
timony. This testimony is however not what the women have to con- 
vey to the disciples. The women are the witnesses on the spot, but not 
the messengers responsible for its annunciation. The actual command 
the angel gives to the women in verse 7 is basically the same as Je- 
sus’ message to his disciples in 14:28. The message the women are to 
convey is already known to the disciples. Rather than speculating that 
the disciples perhaps needed a reminder, one might understand this as 
the author’s attempt to formulate an “innocent” command. It was a 
message that already had been conveyed. The message the women 
have to convey (verse 7) is different from the testimony they reccive 
(verse 6) and deliberately so. The story does not imply that the 


“ C.H. Turner, “Marcan Usage,” in: J.K. Elliott (ed.), The Language and Style of the Gospel 
of Mark. An Edition of C.H. Turner's “Notes on Marcan usage” together with other compar- 
able studies, Leiden 1993, pp. 68-74. 

” R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, Gottingen °1961, p. 311; J. 
Gnilka, Das Evangelium nach Markus 2, Neukirchen 1979, p. 340. 

** Cf the explicit address to the readers (“let the reader understand”) in Mark 13:14 and the 
comments by Roskam, The Purpose of the Gospel of Mark, pp 91-92. on the author-reader 
perspective of 13:14-20. 
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meeting between Jesus and his disciples was frustrated because of the 
silence of the women, as will be argued below. On the contrary, the 
author formulated a command that could be left untold without 
dramatic consequences for the implications of his story. 


b. The Reliability of the Announcement of 16:7 


In the following I will argue that according to the logic of the story, 
the meeting of Jesus and the disciples as announced in 14:28 and 
16:7 did indeed take place although it is not included in the narration. 

The story of Mark claims that Jesus’ ministry from beginning to 
end proceeded according to God’s plan. God commissioned Jesus 
before he began his ministry (Mark 1:11), and the developing story 
emphasises time and again that Jesus was sent by God. The early 
Christian tradition perceived Jesus’ ministry in an eschatological 
light: everything that happened to him Aad to happen (öei), in order 
for the kingdom of God to fully break through. The formulation det 
refers to the plan of God, the necessary path to Jesus’ messianic glory 
as enunciated in the scriptures.” This view on Jesus’ ministry is pre- 
Markan, as appears from e.g. 1 Cor. 15:3-4, “in accordance with the 
scriptures”, and 1 Cor. 15:25, “for he, i.e. Jesus, must (dst) reign sais 
Within the gospel of Mark, this comes to the fore in the an- 
nouncements of suffering, Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:33-34, and in a range 
of further passages.”' These texts aim to demonstrate that Jesus’ 
death was not an unexpected fiasco, but something that had to hap- 
pen because it was part of God’s plan.” This view, with reference to 
the scriptures, occurs also in e.g. Mark 14:27 and 14:48-49, which 
state that everything happening to Jesus, including the nightly arrest 
and the flight of the disciples, happened according to God’s plan. 
Jesus’ ministry was not a failure but the exact outcome of the predic- 


” Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, p. 99. 

"" Further stages in this chain of eschatologically necessary events are referred to in 1 Cor. 
15:53, “for this perishable body must (dei) put on imperishability” and 2 Cor. 5:10, “For all of 
us must (Set) appear before the judgement seat of Christ.” For a similar use of de7 in the context 
of events that are part of the chain of eschatologically necessary events, see Mark 9:11; 13:7, 
10. 

` Mark 2:20; 8:33 (tù tod Oeod); 9:11, 12; 10:45; 14:27-28, 36, 41, 

‘2 The first announcement of suffering explicitly states “that the Son of Man must (dct) un- 
dergo great suffering, and be rejected ... and be killed, and after three days rise again” (8:31). 
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tions in the scriptures as planned by God. However, not only Jesus’ 
suffering and death are presented as being part of the divine plan, but 
also his resurrection. Just as his suffering and death had to happen, so 
also had his resurrection (8:31; 9:31; 10:34). The claim that every- 
thing happened according to God’s plan guarantees to the reader that 
Jesus was raised from the dead. The angelic testimony in 16:6, 
nyepon, “he is risen,” corresponds with the announcements of 8:31, 
9:31 and 10:34, and is entirely trustworthy from the point of view of 
the story. 

Furthermore, the same applies to events that were to happen after 
Jesus’ resurrection, such as the events announced in chapter 13 and 
other passages regarding the coming of the Son of Man (e.g. Mark 
8:38; cf. 13:24-27). These events are presented as being part of a 
similar chain of eschatologically necessary events: they must also 
take place (dei, 13:7, 10). From the point of view of the story, these 
announcements are also entirely trustworthy. It is certain that these 
events will happen as predicted. 

if true for the announcements of suffering, death and resurrection 
and for the “final events,” it must be true for the announcement of 
14:28 an 16:7 as well. The “meeting in Galilee” announced in 14:28 
and 16:7 is not to be connected with the parousia but with the 
tradition of the appearances of the risen Jesus to his disciples (cf. 1 
Cor. 15:5). This implies that the meeting in Galilee according to the 
perspective of Mark’s gospel comes after the first chain of events, 
consisting of Jesus’ suffering, death, and resurrection, and before the 
second chain of events, i.e. the final events. Both chains of events are 
of an eschatologically necessary nature. All this implies that the 
events announced, that would occur between these two chains from 
the point of view of the gospel necessarily would come true as well. 
The implication of the gospel is that the meeting in Galilee, an- 
nounced in 14:28, certainly would happen. In a way, 16:7 functions 
as a confirmation of this. There, the meeting of Jesus with his disci- 
ples in Galilee is referred to again, even with the use of the word 
reminiscent of the tradition of the appearances (Opd@). Without in- 
cluding a narration of the appearance of Jesus in Galilee to his 


“ See Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, pp. 63-64; Collins, “The 
Empty Tomb,” p. 122; Roskam, The Purpose of the Gospel of Mark, p. 104, with n. 104. 
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disciples and to Peter, the story implies its happening. From the 
perspective of the story it would happen. From the perspective of the 
author and his audience it had happened.” Mark thus was in no way 
opposed to the tradition proclaiming the appearance of the risen Jesus 
to his disciples. He refers to this tradition in 14:28 and 16:7. How- 
ever, for the proof of Jesus’ resurrection, Mark’s focus is on the 
empty tomb. 

Whereas being Mark’s formulation, 16:7 contains various ele- 
ments that reflect the tradition expressed in 1 Cor. 15:5. First, the use 
of the verb 6pam and second the reference to “his disciples and 
Peter.”” The early Christian tradition contained the proclamation of 
the appearances of the risen Jesus “to Cephas” and “to the twelve” (1 
Cor. 15:5). This tradition is referred to in Mark 16:7. Clearly, Mark 
accepted the tradition of the proclamation of the appearances of the 
risen Jesus. Yet he also added something to it, by locating the 
appearances in Galilee. The verb mpodyw here means “to precede.” 
According to 16:7, Jesus will precede the disciples in the sense that 
when they reach Galilee, “they will find him waiting to appear to 
them there from heaven.” This excludes any prior meeting between 
Jesus and his disciples in Jerusalem. In the carliest attestation of the 
tradition, I Corinthians 15, no location is mentioned. Mark, by taking 
up this tradition, fills in the blank by locating the meeting in Galilee. 
Mark presents Galilee as the place where Jesus will appear to his 
disciples.” 

It is often asserted that for some reason Mark left the appearances 
story or stories untold. The question must be raised however whether 
there were any appearances stories available by then. 1 Cor. 15:4-7 


* From a literary point of view it may be added that allusion to certain events well-known 
to the readers without actually narrating them, is a common literary feature, see Collins, “The 
Empty Tomb." p. 122, referring to Magness, Sense and Absence. 

` Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, pp. 57-58. 

“ Cf the use of this verb in Mark 6:45; Matt. 14:22, 

Buller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, p. 61. 

¥ This. and the implication that according to Mark Galilee is the place from where the 
Christian message after Jesus’ death was spread, have been taken as evidence that Mark and his 
community were to be located in Galilee: see Roskam, The Purpose of the Gospel of Mark, p. 
104; HJ. de Jonge, “De markaanse gemeente,” in: J. Delobel/H.J. de Jonge/M.J.J. Menken/ 
H.W.M. van de Sandt (eds), Vroegchristelijke gemeenten tussen werkelijkheid en ideaal. Op- 
stellen van leden van de Studiosorum Novi Testamenti Conventus, Kampen 2001, pp. 84-99; 
esp. 85. 
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shows that in the earliest decades of Christian tradition both Jesus’ 
resurrection and his subsequent appearances were proclaimed to have 
happened. There is however no evidence that they were as yet the 
topic of narrations. Similarly to 1 Corinthians 15, Mark 16 contains 
the proclamation of Jesus’ resurrection (nyepen, 16:6; cf. eynyepraı, 
1 Cor. 15:4) and the “proclamation” of Jesus’ appearance in the form 


of an announcement (16:7). These are proclamations, not narra- 
39 
tions, 


c. Mark 16:1-8 as an Epilogue to the Story as a Whole 


Why does Mark’s gospel not contain any appearance stories? The 
first answer is, that at the time Mark wrote his gospel there may not 
have been a tradition of appearance narratives. Christian tradition 
included the proclamation of the appearances of the risen Jesus, but 
perhaps no narrations of the appearances. This answer is however not 
sufficient. For even without a tradition to hand, Mark could have told 
such a narration anyway. Why did he not do that? In order to answer 
this, Mark’s story as a whole must be taken into account. 

Mark’s story relates Jesus’ ministry on earth. The way in which 
the story begins and ends has been termed as with “announcement 
and interpretation.””” Mark begins his story with “announcement and 
interpretation” in 1:1-11. Before Jesus’ identification as God’s son 
and envoy and the actual start of his ministry (1:9-11), Jesus’ 
ministry is announced and interpreted (1:2-3, 4-8). At the end of the 
story, Jesus’ ministry on earth ends in Mark 15 with his death and 
burial. After that follows Mark 16:1-8 as an epilogue, which, again, 
contains interpretation and announcement.”' The interpretation and 
announcement is given by the veaviokog, functioning as an angelus 
interpres, whose role is reminiscent of that of John the Baptist in 1:2- 
8.'” His message echoes what has been said before: Jesus was cru- 
cified, he is risen, and he will appear in Galilee. Mark evidently 
intended to narrate the story of Jesus’ ministry on earth. After the 


” Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, p. 68. 

“ Becker, Das Markus-Evangelium, pp. 249-251. 

*' Becker, Das Markus-Evangelium, p. 250, points out that Mark 16 does not focus on the 
women seeing the empty tomb, but rather on the angel exp/aining it to them. 

” Becker. Das Markus-Evangelium, pp. 248-250. 
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initial interpretation and announcement, Jesus enters the scene to 
officially begin his ministry (1:9-11). When his ministry has been 
completed (chapter 15), Jesus leaves the scene, thereby clearing the 
stage for a final interpretation and announcement (16:1-8). Mark 
“begins as he ends, having raised and lowered the curtain with Jesus 
off-stage, but present in revelation, proclamation, and responsive 
action.”* This answers the question of why Mark did not narrate the 
appearance in Galilee: it fell outside the scope of his story about 
Jesus’ ministry on earth.“ The reason that the appearance of the risen 
Jesus within the story keeps the status of an announcement whose 
fulfilment is implied but not narrated, lies in Mark’s compositional 
purpose. 

Mark did not oppose the earlier traditions concerning Jesus’ death, 
resurrection, and appearance from heaven. He depicted Jesus as a 
righteous sufferer, who after dying as a martyr received heavenly 
vindication. He demonstrated that everything that happened to Jesus 
including his resurrection was part of God’s plan as laid out in the 
scriptures. Furthermore, he expressed Jesus’ resurrection in the 
traditional language (Aviomyu, éyeipw) and in 14:28 and 16:7 he 
refers to the tradition of the appearances of the risen Jesus (Opaa; cf. 
1 Cor. 15:5). All these pre-Markan traditions are present, valid and 
working in the gospel. Mark however added a further piece of 
evidence to this: the empty tomb, the disappearance of Jesus’ body as 
proof of his heavenly vindication. 

That the empty tomb is a new element, is indicated by the fact that 
its testimony is received by new characters: the three women, Mark 
brings them into the story in chapter 15, in order to prepare them for 
their role as witnesses to the empty tomb and to the angelic tes- 
timony. They had played no role before, neither in the gospel of 
Mark nor in the tradition concerning Jesus’ appearances as attested in 
l Corinthians 15. Thus, Mark did not only introduce a new element, 
the empty tomb, but he also distinguished this new element and the 
characters attached to it, the women, from the earlier tradition of the 
appearances of the risen Jesus and the characters connected with that, 
the disciples and Peter, 


“ Magness, Sense and Absence, p. 90. 
“ Cf. Becker, Das Markus-Evangelium, p. 251. 
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With the command of the angel in 16:7, Mark neatly juxtaposes 
the new proof of Jesus’ resurrection to the already existing tradition 
of Jesus’ appearances to his disciples and to Peter, 16:7 functions as a 
reminder of 14:28 to the reader of the story: it confirms that Jesus and 
his disciples did meet, as early Christian tradition had it. Only the 
report of the actual meeting falls outside the scope of Mark’s story. 

This clear distinction between the tradition of the appearances and 
the motif of the empty tomb indicates that Mark realised that, com- 
pared to the tradition of the appearances, the motif of the empty tomb 
was an unknown element. This explains the remark of 16:8: although 
the reader may be unfamiliar with the proof of the empty tomb, he 
can be sure it is true. It had been empty from the beginning; only the 
witnesses remained silent about it. 


3. The Traditio-Historical Relation between Jesus’ Resurrection 
and the Empty Tomb 


a. Paul 


The early Christians believed that Jesus was resurrected, In the letters 
of Paul one finds various repeated creed formulas that in all likeli- 
hood reflect pre-Pauline Christian tradition concerning the belief in 
Jesus’ resurrection. Such formulas are “God has raised him from the 
dead” and “Jesus has died and risen.”'” For Paul the proclamation 
that Jesus was raised from the dead was a tradition he received, trans- 
mitted, repeated, and used as a basis for other doctrines which Chris- 
tians in his view should also believe. From Paul’s letters it can be in- 
ferred how Jesus’ resurrection was initially envisaged, namely as a 
heavenly resurrection occurring soon after his death. God raised him 


® This section mainly follows the position set out by Henk Jan de Jonge, in “Ontstaan en 
ontwikkeling van het geloof in Jezus’ opstanding,” in: F.O. van Gennep ef a/ (eds). Waarlijk 
opgestaan! Een discussie over de opstanding van Jesus Christus, Baarn 1989, pp. 31-50: esp. 
pp. 31-43; and HJ. de Jonge, “De opstanding van Jezus. De joodse traditie achter een christe- 
lijke befijdenis,” in: T. Baarda/H.J. de Jonge/M.J.J, Menken (eds), Jodendom en vroeg christen- 
dom: continuiteit en discontinuiteit, Kampen 1991, pp. 47-61. This position was elaborated by 
J. Holleman, Resurrection and Parousia. A Traditio-Historical Study of Paul's Eschatology in 
I Cor. 15;20-23, Leiden 1996, pp. 135-152. 
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from the dead to heaven, where he received a new and heavenly 
body. 

The traditio-historical roots of the early Christian view of Jesus’ 
resurrection can be found in the concept of rehabilitation in heaven 
granted to righteous sufferers on earth. In the Old Testament and 
Jewish literature from the Greco-Roman period, the view is pro- 
minently attested that a righteous person, who suffers on earth be- 
cause of his faith and obedience to God, will be rescued and re- 
habilitated by God. It is held that God will take his side, turn his mis- 
ery into glory, vindicate the humiliated one, and punish his persecu- 
tors. In Jewish literature from the Greco-Roman period a particular 
outcome of the belief in rehabilitation of the righteous sufferer found 
expression: those who paid with their lives for their obedience to 
God, martyrs, would be compensated in heaven by receiving a new 
and superior heavenly body. The notion of the heavenly vindication 
of martyrs after their death can be understood against the background 
of two current views: first, the view that the life of certain excellent 
people on earth was continued with a glorious life in heaven, and 
second, the traditional view that God rehabilitated and compensated 
the righteous sufferer. 

Jesus’ followers saw his suffering and crucifixion as the suffering 
and death of a righteous man. For them Jesus typically was the right- 
eous person whose faith and obedience to God ended with his violent 
death. This opened the way for the belief that God had vindicated 
him in heaven. They interpreted Jesus’ fate in terms of the tradition 
of the heavenly vindication of the martyr. They believed that God 
had granted Jesus a new, incorruptible, heavenly body, in order to 
compensate him for the loss of his earthly body." The early Chris- 
tians believed that Jesus was raised and lived in heaven. This notion 
of Jesus’ vindication did nor naturally go hand in hand with the motif 
of the empty tomb. On the contrary, the earthly body is contrasted 
with the new heavenly body in the sense that the first is dead, buried 
and left behind, whereas the second is new, superior, and given as a 
compensation for the loss of the first (cf. Phil. 1:23 and 2 Cor. 5:1-8). 


* Resurrection in this respect was not merely the restoration of the former mode of ex- 
istence nor a prolongation of the former mode of existence. but the gift of a new form of 
existence; Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives, p. IT. 
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In Paul’s understanding, Jesus’ resurrection was a transformation into 
a completely different kind of existence. For Paul as presumably for 
many other early Christians, Jesus’ resurrection did not imply his 
tomb was empty.” For Paul, the question of what happened to the old 
body probably was a non-issue; it was crushed, dead, and left on 
earth. 

From an early stage onwards, the belief of Jesus’ resurrection in 
heaven, went hand in hand with the belief that the risen Jesus had 
appeared (d0n) to some of his followers. An early testimony of this 
is found in I Cor. 15:3-8. Most of this passage goes back to pre- 
Pauline tradition. This is particularly the case for 15:3b-5a and 
probably also for parts of 5b-7. The tradition that the risen Jesus 
had appeared to one or more of his followers is very early and clearly 
pre-Pauline. As Henk Jan de Jonge has emphasised, any proclama- 
tion of the appearance of the risen Christ necessarily follows the 
belief of Jesus’ resurrection. The belief of Jesus’ resurrection in 
heaven is a conditio sine qua non for the belief that the risen Jesus 
appeared to one or more of his followers. Yet, the tradition of Jesus’ 
appearances soon acquired the function of proving the reality of his 
resurrection. It functions in this way in the pre-Pauline tradition 
behind 1 Cor. 15:3b-5a and in Paul’s formulation of 1 Cor. 15:3-8.” 


b. Mark 


Whereas Paul’s view of Jesus’ resurrection implied that his dead 
body remained on earth, in the gospel according to Mark a new 
perspective on Jesus’ resurrection is introduced. On the one hand, 
Mark 16 continues the notion of Jesus’ resurrection as found in 


“ Collins, “The Empty Tomb,” pp. 111-114; esp. 113-114. 

$$ HLJ. de Jonge, “Visionary Experience and the Historical Origins of Christianity,” in: R. 
Bicringer/V. Koperski/B. Lataire (eds), Resurrection in the New Testament. Festschrift J. 
Lambrecht, Leuven 2002, pp. 35-53: esp. 35-41. Sce also Fuller, The Formation of the 
Resurrection Narratives, pp. 9-49. 

” De Jonge, “Visionary Experience,” pp. 46-47. In the tradition preserved in 1 Cor. 15:3b- 
5a, two kinds of evidence are adduced for the reliability of Jesus’ resurrection: first that it was 
according to scripture, second that Jesus after his resurrection appeared to Cephas. In the 
additional list of persons believed to have experienced an appearance of Jesus, the phrase “most 
of whom are still alive,” referring to the “more than five hundred brothers” is particularly 
illustrative of the function of the list of acclaimed appearances as proving the resurrection, see 
H.W. Hollander, / Korintiërs 3. Een praktische bijbelverklaring, Kampen 2007, p. 88. 
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Paul’s letters (hyép8n 16:6). On the other, Mark added a new element 
to it, by proclaiming that the earthly body had disappeared from the 
tomb. I will refer to this as the invention of Mark. That is not to claim 
that the author of the earliest gospel personally invented this idea, but 
to emphasise that this is the first attestation of this view and that this 
view reflects a development within the early Christian portrayal of 
Jesus’ resurrection. 

In order to understand Mark’s perception of Jesus’ resurrection, 
one has to decide what 16:6 means and what it does not mean. First 
and foremost, Mark believed that Jesus after his death was resur- 
rected in heaven. This is his basic conviction, which he shared with 
Paul. This is also the main message of the veaviokoc. After the iden- 
tification, “Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified”, his testimony 
begins with yyép8n, “he has been raised.” That this is the basic 
conviction for Mark not only follows from its first position in the 
testimony of 16:6, but also from the fact that this has been announced 
earlier at various times in the gospel, e.g. 8:31; 9:31; 10:34. The 
“young man” continues his messages as follows: “he is not here. 
Look, there is the place they laid him.” This additional message 
functions as a confirmation of the first, “he has been raised.” It makes 
clear (a) that the body had been there and (b) that it no longer was 
there. This motif of the empty tomb or disappearance of the body is 
intended as a confirmation of the basic notion of Jesus’ resurrection. 

How is the resurrection as proclaimed by Mark 16:6 to be un- 
derstood? In all likelihood not as a revival or revivification of the 
“old body,” as if the corpse came back to life again, stood up, 
removed the stone and walked out of the tomb.° The resurrection in 
Mark is to be understood as it is in Paul, as a transformation and 
vindication in heaven.’ The earthly body was transformed into a 
heavenly bady. However, in order to prove that this heavenly vindi- 
cation had happened, something is testified that is highly spectacular: 


° The idea that resurrection involved the revivification of the corpse was a development 
brought about by Christian theologians in the second century CE; J. Tromp, “‘Can These Bones 
Live?” Ezekiel 37:1-14 and Eschatological Resurrection,” in: H.J. de Jonge/J. Tromp (eds), The 
Book of Ezekiel and its Influence, Aldershot 2007, pp. 61-78; esp. 66-70. Although Mark did 
not share this view of resurrection, his motif of the empty tomb paved the way for the later 
development of the idea of “carnal resurrection” of orthodox Christianity. 

* Collins, “The Empty Tomb,” pp. 130-131. 
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the dead body was gone. It is not that the dead body was needed for 
the resurrection, it is rather a matter of confirming one supernatural 
intervention with another. Resurrection implied a supernatural 
intervention: God intervened by transforming a person and granting 
him a new and heavenly body. This intervention and its effect, howe- 
ver, could be believed and acclaimed, but not perceived. In order to 
confirm this unperceivable divine intervention, Mark brings in a fur- 
ther divine intervention, this time a perceivable one with regard to its 
effect. The removal of the stone, the presence of the angelic messen- 
ger, and the disappearance of the body, all show that something 
supernatural had happened. These are the visual circumstances that 
were intended to prove the invisible resurrection of Jesus. 

Interpreted this way, the question of what exactly had happened to 
the dead body is not important. The first issue of importance was that 
Jesus was transfigured and resurrected in heaven. The second issue of 
importance was that the body was gone. Together with the removal 
of the stone and the presence of the angel, this second issue visibly 
confirmed to those present that something miraculous had happened, 
and this miracle was, of course, Jesus’ resurrection in heaven. 


c. Resurrection versus Assumption 


As many scholars have pointed out, the motif of the empty tomb or 
disappearance of the body has a traditio-historical ring quite different 
from that of the notion of resurrection. The motif is more at home in 
the concept of assumption. Some scholars even claim that in 16:1-8 
Mark has mixed up two different traditio-historical complexes, name- 
ly that of assumption and of resurrection. In order to solve this pre- 
sumed problem, it is sometimes suggested that 16:1-8 was originally 
a post-mortem disappearance story dealing with Jesus’ assumption 
that was turned by Mark into a resurrection story.” 

This view however is unconvincing. First, it is unlikely that be- 
hind Mark 16:1-8 there hides a pre-Markan story, be it a resurrection 


* E. Bickermann, “Das leere Grab,” ZNW 23 (1924), pp. 281-292, D.A. Smith, “Revisiting 
the Empty Tomb: The Post-Mortem Vindication of Jesus in Mark and Q,” Nov7 45 (2003), pp. 
123-137; esp. 134, where he argues that in 16:1-8 “Mark is adapting a pre-Markan story with 
the purpose of conforming it to the kerygmatic appearance tradition.” 
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story or an assumption story.” Although Mark relies on earlier 
Christian tradition, 16:1-8 is best regarded as his composition.’ The 
fact that Mark does not narrate any appearances of the risen Jesus 
cannot be used as an argument against the notion of resurrection 
being at home in 16:1-8.”° 

Furthermore, the claim that the motif of the absence of a body is 
enough to invite the notion of assumption is untenable. Usually, the 
motif of bodily disappearance is accompanied by explicit reference to 
assumption terminology. In Mark 16:6, however, the motif follows 
after reference to Jesus’ resurrection. The “problem” can be solved 
by suggesting that Mark borrowed a motif usually at home within a 
traditio-complex of assumption in order to provide a further proof for 
Jesus’ resurrection, The question is then why he did this, 

For Mark, the basic conviction, not only in 16:6 but in his whole 
gospel, is Jesus’ resurrection. He used the disappearance of the body 
as proof for his main thesis that Jesus had been resurrected. Both the 
fact that the women are explicitly addressed as “looking for” Jesus, 
and the words “he is not here,” are to some extent reminiscent of 
what is told about Enoch and Elijah in the Old Testament. However, 
the main point of comparison is God’s intervention. God took Enoch 
and Elijah to heaven, i.e. he transformed their earthly body into a 
heavenly body. In their cases, the term assumption is applicable. 
They did not die, but were taken away. Jesus however died. His 
transformation is expressed as a resurrection, not as an assumption. 
True, there are some examples of Greek heroes that died first, were 
buried and then were translated.” Collins therefore argues that the 
Christian affirmation that Jesus had been raised from the dead 


5} As has been argued cogently by e.g. Collins, “The Empty Tomb,” pp. 115-123. 

^ According to Bickermann, “Das leere Grab,” p. 290, cited with approval by Smith, 
“Revisiting the Empty Tomb,” p. 131, the reference to the resurrection in 16:6 (Wyép8n) is of an 
“intrusive nature”, added by Mark to the pre-Markan account. However, without ny&p®n the 
message of the angel is seriously reduced. This removes the main element, without which the 
remaining message could easily be completely misunderstood. 

3 Contra Smith, “Revisiting the Empty Tomb,” p. 129. Smith’s further argument that the 
testimony of the young man and the announcement of the appearance in Galilee are to be 
regarded as assumption motifs (p. 130) is inconclusive, since both motifs can equally be 
understood as accompanying the notion of resurrection, 

* Sce Collins, “The Empty Tomb,” pp. 125-126: for further examples, see Smith, 
“Revisiting the Empty Tomb,” p. 127, with n. 20. 
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“seemed quite similar to the claim made in some Jewish circles that 
Enoch had been taken up to heaven and to the claims made in Greco- 
Roman circles regarding the translation or apotheosis of heroes, 
rulers, and emperors.””’ This is true, but only in a wider and more 
general sense. Seen more precisely, Jesus’ resurrection in Mark, as it 
is in Paul, is moulded on the type of the martyr vindication." Not- 
withstanding a considerable overlap, there remain differences be- 
tween the Greek-type hero assumption and Hellenistic-Jewish martyr 
vindication.” Whereas resurrection always follows after death, as- 
sumption usually—though not always— means an escape from death. 
Assumption implies the disappearance of the body, whereas 
resurrection involves the gift of a new and heavenly body. Both as- 
sumption and resurrection normally are the result of divine inter- 
vention and reflect divine favour bestowed on the one assumed or 
resurrected. Resurrection involves a transformation; assumption also 
involves a transformation unless the person assumed appears to have 
been divine all the time.” Mark in his description of Jesus’ vindica- 
tion as a resurrection added the motif of the absence of the corpse, a 
motif usually part of the notion of assumption, but this time serving 
as a confirmation of Jesus’ resurrection. 

It would be short-sighted to suggest that Mark brought in the motif 
ofthe absence ofthe corpse by mistake. Instead, the normal function 
of this motif should be taken into account. Literature from the Hel- 
lenistic and Greco-Roman period contains a range of examples of 
persons believed to have been taken up to heaven, either before or 
after their death, with the result that they or their remains were no 
longer found on earth. In many of these cases of apotheosis or as- 


© Collins, “The Empty Tomb,” p. 130. 

* See also P.G. Bolt, “Mark 16:1-8: The Empty Tomb of a Hero?”, Tyndale Bulletin 47 
(1996), pp. 27-37. 

* Contra Collins, “The Empty Tomb,” pp. 125-126. 

“ Smith, “Revisiting the Empty Tomb,” p. 133, is right to distinguish between resurrection 
and assumption. The two main distinctions he mentions however in my view are not adequate. 
First, Smith argues that unlike assumption, resurrection involved an appearance of the resur- 
rected person, rather than the disappearance of the body. However, as De Jonge, “Visionary 
Experience,” pp. 46-47, has shown, the belief in Jesus’ resurrection necessarily predates the 
belief in his appearances. This means that the notion of resurrection could very well function 
without any acclaimed appearances. Second, Smith’s suggestion that only assumption and not 
resurrection is typically connected with divine favour and status elevation cannot be accepted 
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sumption, the absence or disappearance of these persons or their 
remains was regarded as the evidence of their blissful life in 
heaven.°' Mark used the motif of the absence of the corpse in a 
similar way: as proof of Jesus’ blissful state in heaven resulting from 
his resurrection. 

Mark’s introduction of the motif of the absent corpse has been 
interpreted as a typical example of hellenisation of early Christian 
thought.” In any case, Mark presumably regarded it as strong proof 
of Jesus’ resurrection, The vindication of a martyr in heaven could be 
acclaimed and believed but not proven. Appearances of such trans- 
figured and vindicated persons could function as a proof. They fun- 
ction in that way in 1 Cor. 15:5-8, and also in Mark 14:28 and 16:7. 
However, it also appears from 1 Cor, 15:5-8 that claims of appear- 
ances were difficult to control. The clearest example of this is found 
in 1 Cor. 15:8, where Paul adds himself to the list of those having 
received an appearance. Compared to the “subjective” claims of 
appearances, the proof of the empty tomb has a much more “ob- 
jective” flavour. Mark probably regarded it as stronger proof and so 
did many of the Christians after him. Mark presented this stronger 
proof in addition to, and not instead of, the tradition of the ap- 
pearances of the risen Jesus. 

With the motif of the empty tomb, Mark did not introduce a new 
view of Jesus’ resurrection, but a new confirmation of it. Whether he 
was the first to make use of the motif of the missing body in the con- 


“' For example, see De Jonge, “Ontstaan en ontwikkeling,” pp. 44-45: Pesch, Das Mar- 
kusevangefium 2, pp. 522-527. Often mentioned is the example of the missing body of Calli- 
thoe. Confronted with an empty tomb, her lover Chaereas concludes that either some god has 
taken Callirhoe away (ünop£pi) and is now keeping her with him (éye1 ned" adtod) “against 
her will but compelled by a mightier fate,” or that unbeknownst to him Callirhoe had been a 
goddess all the time and has now retumed to the divine realm (Chariton Aphrodisiensis, Cali- 
rhoe III 3.4-5, edited and translated by Goold, LCL). Neither of the alternatives Chaereas 
mentions strictly speaking applies to Jesus. Mark did definitely not regard Jesus’ resurrection as 
a divine kidnap, neither did he intend to suggest that Jesus in secret had been a god all the time. 
This latter view of Jesus belongs to a later stage in Christian tradition (sce D. Zeller, “Hel- 
lenistische Vorgaben für den Glauben an dic Auferstehung Jesu?”, in: R. Hoppe/U. Busse (eds), 
Von Jesus zum Christus. Christologische Studien. Festgabe fur Paul Hoffmann, Berlin 1998, 
pp. 71-91: contra Smith, “Revisiting the Empty Tomb,” p. 137). The analogy between Cal- 
lirkoe and Mark’s gospel lies on a different level. The motif of the absent corpse in both texts 
has a similar function: in both cases it is regarded as evidence that superhuman powers were 
involved. 

€ De Jonge, “Ontstaan en ontwikkeling,” p. 45. 
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text of Jesus’ resurrection is not known, but we may safely suggest 
that he was the one who introduced the story of 16:1-8. Mark realised 
that this story contained an element previously unknown, a powerful 
confirmation of Jesus’ resurrection that could not become part of the 
Christian belief without any explanation as to its origin. Exactly this 
explanation he provided in 16:8. That this new element could not go 
without any explanation as to its origin is indirectly confirmed by 
Matt. 27:62-66; 28:12-15 and Luke 24:11 (cf. also John 20:2). As 
soon as the explanation of the women’s keeping silent was aban- 
doned, the objection needed to be countered that the absence of the 
body was a lie, a rumour or a trick. The women of Mark 16 however 
could not be accused of lying or talking nonsense, for they did not 
speak about it.” In this way, Mark gives maximal assurance to his 
readers: it may be new to them, but it is old and reliable news. 


Conclusion 


The gospel of Mark presents the story of Jesus’ ministry, including 
his death and resurrection. Mark accepted the Christian tradition that 
proclaimed Jesus’ resurrection and his appearance to his disciples. 
Furthermore, in addition to the tradition that proclaimed Jesus’ resur- 
rection and appearance, Mark 16 introduces an element previously 
unknown: the emptiness of the tomb. In order to convey this message 
of Jesus’ resurrection including the element of the empty tomb, Mark 
brought a new element into the story, “the three women,” whom he 
prepared for their function in chapter 15 as witnesses to Jesus’ cruci- 
fixion, death, and burial. They function as the narrative recipients of 
the testimony of Jesus’ resurrection proven by the empty tomb. The 
emptiness of the tomb functions as the confirmation on earth of his 
resurrection in heaven. 

This new element was not intended to conflict with, or to deny the 
pre-Markan tradition of resurrection and appearances. This tradition 
is present, valid and working. The new element, with the women as 
witnesses, is juxtaposed to the tradition focusing on the “disciples 


& As noted by Pesch, Das Markusevangelium 2, p. 535, the silence of the women streng- 


thens the reliability of the message they receive. The women’s silence proves that they have not 
invented the story about the empty tomb. 
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and Peter.” The gospel at large implies that the meeting in Galilec 
would happen, and from the time perspective of the readers had 
happened; Mark’s reason for not narrating it is mainly because it fell 
outside the scope of his story: the earthly ministry of Jesus. 

The proof of Jesus’ resurrection in Mark is the angelic testimony 
of the empty tomb. By introducing the motif of the empty tomb and 
the disappearance of the body, Mark borrowed a motif mostly at 
home within the concept of assumption to heaven. Mark was aware 
that by proclaiming that the tomb was empty, an unknown element 
was introduced as proof of Jesus’ resurrection. Therefore, after intro- 
ducing this proof of Jesus’ resurrection, Mark provided an expla- 
nation for the fact that this had remained unknown until then. This 
explanation is found in 16:8: those who witnessed it remained silent 
about it. The final words of the gospel give an explanation for this 
behaviour of the women: They were afraid, Understood this way, the 
ending of Mark’s gospel cannot be qualified as being either abrupt or 
open or disappointing. Quite the contrary, Mark 16:1-8 proclaims and 
seeks to prove Jesus’ vindication. 16:8 is an explanatory note ac- 
companying the main message of the passage as found in 16:6. 

Mark 16:8 is sometimes characterised as being ironic, After the 
women had been faithful (15:40, 47), in the end, when the divine 
message had to be delivered, they failed. This is not a convincing 
characterisation. The women had no free choice; they are a literary 
vehicle used by the author to present his message, a message which is 
far from ironic. Mark’s main message is presented in verse 6, and 
verse 8 is an explanatory note to it. The real irony is that this endnote 
in the history of interpretation began a life of its own.” 


“ Hooker, The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 387. 
#° The author expresses his gratitude to Helen Richardson-Hewitt for correcting the English 
of this contribution. 
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STUDIES ON THE HISTORICAL JESUS 
IN THE NETHERLANDS AND FLANDERS 
1950-2000 


Marinus de Jonge 


The Dutch-speaking region, consisting of the Netherlands and Flan- 
ders, the northern part of Belgium, is surrounded by much larger 
geographical areas where German, English and French are the /in- 
guae francae.' The region has no natural boundaries at the East and 
the South, and the North Sea and the Channel have never been a bar- 
rier but have rather constituted a challenge to explore nearby and far- 
away countries by ship for commercial and other purposes. Speakers 
of Dutch have always been in open communication with the people 
around, and there has always been a lively exchange of goods and 
ideas with the neighbours. And the relatively few persons with Dutch 
as mother tongue have always had to learn the languages that had a 
dominant position in Western Europe. In former days first of all 
French, later often German, and now English (in its British and 
American varieties)—like the rest of the world. Exposed to influen- 
ces of the surrounding cultures Dutch and Flemish society and 
culture have often taken a mediating position and avoided extreme 
standpoints one way or another. 

These characteristics also apply to theology and religious studies 
in the Netherlands and Belgium. And as to the subject in hand: sur- 
veying studies about the historical Jesus in the Netherlands and 
Flanders one notices how scholars report on what went on in Ger- 
many, Great Britain, the United States and Canada (and elsewhere) 
and give their comments, but one finds little that is typically, let 
alone exclusively Dutch. One also notices that many books were 
translated into Dutch from foreign languages (particularly from Eng- 
lish) for a wider audience, attracting attention also outside the various 


' It is a privilege to present this essay at the occasion of the sixty-fifth birthday of Henk Jan 
de Jonge, once my assistant, later my colleague, since 1991 my successor as professor of New 
Testament at Leiden University and since 2006 fellow-professor emeritus—and all the time, no 
less than forty years, a loyal comrade and friend. A few years ago he encouraged me to write 
this survey and discussed with me some major issues. ] want to thank my colleagues T. Baarda 
and Geert Van Oyen for help and advice. 
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Christian communities. There has also been a market for works about 
the documents of Nag Hammadi and other apocryphal Christian writ- 
ings, and on the manuscripts from Qumran, in view of their possible 
impact on our knowledge of early Christianity, and of Jesus and his 
immediate followers. Of course, in Dutch we have also had our share 
of more novelistic treatments of the life of Jesus. But with regard to 
the scholarly contributions, on which I shall concentrate below, it 
should be stressed that they may be characterized as comments on an 
ongoing international debate rather than as arguments in defence ofa 
specific, novel point of view.’ 


1. The So-Called New Quest 


Between 1950 and 1960 a number of pupils of Rudolf Bultmann 
started what James M. Robinson has called “the New Quest of the 
Historical Jesus”? which, in the following years, led to a fierce dis- 
cussion and a flood of articles and books all over the world. Not so in 
the Netherlands, chiefly because, | think, the influence of R. Bult- 
mann, a central figure in German exegesis and theology, had never 
been great there. In the period after World War II Dutch theological 
discussion was dominated by Karl Barth and his followers, whose 
kerygmatic theology attracted much more attention than that of Bult- 
mann. Among New Testament scholars there was much more interest 
in the theological message of the books of the New Testament than in 
historical questions concerning Jesus and the early Christians. 

In 1946, for instance, G. Sevenster published his De Christologie 
van het Nieuwe Testament’ in which he emphasized the unity of the 
message of the New Testament, and maintained that the main char- 
acteristics of the picture of Jesus found in the Synoptics are in 


? See, for instance, C.J. den Heyer, Opnieuw: wie is Jezus? Balans van 150 jaar onderzoek 
naar Jezus, Zoetermeer 1996, translated into English as Jesus Matters. 150 Years of Research, 
London 1996, and in German and Italian. An updated fifth edition of the Dutch original ap- 
peared in 2002. Den Heyer, whose survey is not exhaustive, shows that the Dutch contributions 
to the research of the life of Jesus are relatively few in number; he mentions also quite a few 
translations into Dutch of books written in other languages, as well as some more popular 
publications. 

* See his book with this title, published in London 1959, 71961. 

* Published Amsterdam 1946, 71948. The book was never translated. See, however, his 
“Christologie des Urchristentums,” RGG” 1 (1957), pp. 1745-1762. 
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essential agreement with those of the historical Jesus. The form- 
critical approach, so important for Bultmann, was accepted in so far 
as it stressed that the gospels were written to convey a message about 
Jesus and contained testimony in all their constituent parts. At the 
same time, however, it was denied that this made them unreliable as 
historical witnesses.” 

In 1959 Marinus de Jonge reported on the recent developments of 
the research into the life of Jesus in Germany.° A number of further 
articles followed, and in 1971 he brought some of them together in a 
volume entitled Jezus, Inspirator en Spelbreker.' The essays are 
essentially reports and comments, but they express sympathy for the 
various efforts to get beyond the impasse created by the fixation on 
the “kerygma” in the work of Bultmann and Barth. I quote: 


We do not wish to and we must not retreat to a proclamation that comes 
vertically from above, to a timeless idea, or to an ecclesiastical authority 
that guarantees the trustworthiness of historically uncertain data. We 
cannot stop with a historical skepticism, because a message can have 
authority for us only if a tangible person stands behind it ... For the 
sake of faith we need ever anew to seek after the man Jesus." 


In his essays up to 1971 De Jonge made several remarks about ways 
that may be followed in our efforts to go back from the picture(s) of 
Jesus given in the sources at our disposal to the words and actions of 
the man Jesus himself, but he did not follow them up systematically 
until much later. As we shall see presently, he only returned to the 


$ In 1969, when the New Quest was already well under way, J.N. Sevenster, a brother of G. 
Sevenster, and one of the few Dutch New Testament exegetes to enter into an extended dis- 
cussion with Bultmann, published a volume of essays with the title Bu/imanniana, Een vraag 
naar criteria, Wageningen 1969. Writing about the approach to the problem of authenticity in 
the Synoptic tradition about Jesus, by Bultmann as well as by E. Kasemann and G. Bornkamm, 
protagonists of the New Quest, he admits that it is difficult to reach objective results, but 
defends the position that the evangelists, just because of their faith in Jesus, took care to give a 
reliable record of those events in which he played a central part. 

° “Nieuwe bijdragen tot de Leben-Jesu-Forschung in Duitsland,” Vox Theologica 29 (1959), 
pp. 129-144, It was preceded by an article “Enige recente studies over het leven van Jezus,” 
Theologie en Praktijk 15 (1955), pp. 97-111, on English “Lives of Jesus,” especially T.W. 
Manson, The Servant-Messiah, Cambridge 1953. Sce also, without explicit reference to the 
New Quest, A,F.J, Klijn, Wat weten wij van Jezus van Nazareth? , The Hague 1962. 

" Nijkerk 1971; trans. and ed. by John E. Steely as Jesus: Inspiring and Disturbing Pres- 
ence, Nashville/New York 1974. Not included in this volume were “Bultmann en Ebeling,” 
Theologie en Praktijk 24 (1964), pp. 70-86, and “Theologie als hermeneutiek,” in: G.C. 
Berkouwer/A,S, van der Woude (eds), Revolte in de theologie, Nijkerk 1968, pp. 74-89. 

* Jesus: Inspiring and Disturbing Presence, pp. 51-52. 
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subject in 1988 and 1989, when he concluded his book Christology 
in Context, The Earliest Christian Response to Jesus with a chapter 
“The One with whom it all began,” and gave the Shaffer lectures at 
Yale Divinity School (February 1989) published under the title Jesus, 
the Servant-Messiah.'° 

Whereas Dutch-speaking New Testament scholars paid relatively 
little attention to the New Quest, there was a remarkable response on 
the part of a number of systematic theologians in the 1970s. The 
section on christology in H. Berkhof’s Christelijk geloof. Een inlei- 
ding in de geloofsleer begins with a chapter on the search for the 
historical Jesus,'' and, likewise, E. Schillebeeckx’s Jezus, het verhaal 
van een levende begins with two chapters on the historical approach 
to Jesus of Nazareth.'” In an interesting review of christological 
publications in Dutch during the past thirty years’? Robrecht Michiels 
has paid much attention to the publications of these two leading theo- 
logians (one Protestant, the other Roman Catholic) and a number of 
others.'* Characteristic for them is a historical approach of Jesus 
Christ in search for God’s revelation in and through him. Avoiding 
an untheological “jesuology” as well as an unhistorical metaphysical 
christology these theologians concentrate on the encounter between 
God and humankind in the words and actions of the man Jesus, who 
may be called Son of God and Word of God. There is a clear link 
here with the post-Bultmannian approach that stresses the continuity 
(notwithstanding all discontinuity) between the Jesus of history, the 
disciples of Jesus before and after Easter, and the evangelists, and 


° Philadelphia 1988. The final chapter 13 is found on pp. 203-211. 

© New Haven/London, 1991. Dutch translation: Jezus als Messias. Hoe Hij zijn zending 
zag, Boxtel/Brugge 1990. 

l! First edition Nijkerk 1974; °1985. The chapter “Op zoek naar de historische Jezus” is $ 
31 (§ 32 in the fifth edition). Berkhof’s book was translated into English by $. Woudstra as 
Christian Faith. An Introduction to the Study of Faith, Grand Rapids 1979, ?1986. 

2? Bloemendaal 1974. See chapters 1 and 2, pp. 35-82. English translation by H. Hoskins, 
Jesus. An Experiment in Christology, London 1979. It was followed by Gerechtigheid en liefde, 
genade en bevrijding, Bloemendaal 1977. 

“Wat is christologie? Ontwikkelingslijnen in de Nederlandstalige christologie van de 
laatste dertig jaar,” in: J. Haers/T, Merrigan (eds), Christus in veelvoud. Pluraliteit en de vraag 
naar eenheid in de hedendaagse christologie, Leuven/Amersfoort 1999, pp, 173-219. 

'* Especially P. Schoonenberg, Hij is een Gad van mensen, ’s-Hertogenbosch 1969, and De 
Geest, het Woord en de Zoon, Kampen 1991: and E. Flesseman-van Leer, Geloven vandaag, 
Nijkerk 1972, and Wie toch is Jezus van Nazareth? De christologie in discussie, The Hague 
1985, 
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that maintains that this continuity is of great significance for the 
Christian faith. 

M. de Jonge’s Christology in Context’ and, particularly, his Je- 
sus, The Servant-Messiah, marked the beginning of a decade of dis- 
cussion and further study. His Jezus als Messias was the subject ofa 
symposium at his retirement from the chair of New Testament in the 
University of Leiden. The lectures at that occasion and further con- 
tributions to the discussion were published in Jezus’ visie op zichzelf 
In discussie met De Jonge’s christologie.'° In the following year he 
replied to the ten authors in this volume in an article “Continufteit in 
de vroegchristelijke christologie.”'’ In the same period he wrote a 
number of further essays, eventually brought together in God's Final 
Envoy. Early Christology and Jesus’ View of his Mission,'* intended 
as a revised and updated version of Jesus, The Servant-Messiah that 
had gone out of print. In this last book, as earlier in the Shaffer lec- 
tures, De Jonge pays much attention to Nils A. Dahl’s approach in 
his “The Problem of the Historical Jesus,” which he considers exem- 
plary.'” All available evidence has come down to us as recollections 
about Jesus by Christian communities for whom the risen Lord was 
the central element in their faith. Form criticism has not yielded ob- 
jective criteria for separating pre-Easter traditions from later ones, 
but by applying the “cross-section”-method (later called “the method 
of multiple attestation”) we may find certain characteristic features of 
Jesus in different, independent strands of the tradition. We must also 
draw longitudinal lines leading from Judaism through the figure of 
Jesus to primitive Christianity. Jesus must be studied in the context 


f Tt was translated into Dutch (Christologie in Context. Jesus in de ogen van zijn eerste 
volgelingen, Maarssen 1992) and into German (Christologie im Kontext, Die Jesusrezeption 
des Urchristentums, Neukirchen-Vluyn 1995). In both translations there is an additional chap- 
ter “Jesus’ Proclamation of the Kingdom of God and the Faith of the First Christians.” 

‘© Edited by J.P. Heering ef al, Nijkerk 1991. English translations of the lectures at the 
symposium by W.A. Meeks, D. Lührmann and H.J. de Jonge were published in M.C. de Boer 
(ed.), From Jesus to John. Essays on Jesus and New Testament Christology in Honour of Mari- 
nus de Jonge, Sheffield 1993, pp. 21-64. 

'7 Published in Christologische Perspectieven. Exegetische en hermeneutische studies (FS 
H. Baarlink), Kampen 1992, pp. 241-256. 

'® Grand Rapids/Cambridge 1998, For a wider audience M. de Jonge wrote “Jezus” in H.L, 
Beck et al., Grondleggers van het geloof, Amsterdam 1997, pp. 101-156, and Het verhaal van 
Jezus volgens de bronnen, Maarssen 1997. 

H Most easily available (with a number of other essays) in: D.H. Juel (ed.), Jesus the Christ. 
The Historical Origins of Christological Doctrine, Minneapolis 1991. 
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of the Palestinian Christianity of his day, and at the same time we 
must work backward from the various formulations of early Chris- 
tianity toward the person who is at their centre. 

All this leads, according to De Jonge, to the following picture of 
Jesus: Already in its earliest stages the Christian message about Jesus 
presupposes that in Jesus God had brought a deeisive and definitive 
tum in the history of Israel and of the entire world. This conviction 
must have been present before “Easter.” Already during Jesus’ life- 
time his disciples must have believed that as a prophet, teacher and 
exorcist he was the herald and inaugurator of God’s reign on earth— 
probably because their master was convinced he was sent by God to 
perform that task. The many sayings of Jesus about the Kingdom of 
God show that here, indeed, lies the core of Jesus’ teaching. The em- 
phasis is on the complete breakthrough of the kingdom in the near 
future, bringing with it a definitive change in the world’s affairs. It is 
all the more eagerly awaited because of the manifestation of God’s 
rule in Jesus’ words and actions. A survey of contemporary Jewish 
ideas about the Kingdom of God reveals that the element of the dyna- 
mic presence of God’s rule is found nowhere else. 

The next question is how Jesus’ message about the kingdom of 
God was related to his views on his suffering, death and his vindica- 
tion by God. For early Christianity it was essential to believe that 
God had vindicated Jesus and his message—the implications of the 
resurrection are spelled out in various ways in all our sources. The 
same is true of the many interpretations of the meaning of Jesus’ 
death. Even if one concentrates on the earliest stages of the message 
concerning Jesus’ resurrection and death (found in traditional ele- 
ments in the letters of Paul, in Q and in Mark) it is difficult to make 
out what Jesus believed himself. He may have interpreted his fate as 
that of God’s final envoy to Israel, and he may have seen himself as 
an obedient servant of God who would be vindicated. It is difficult to 
say with certainty whether he regarded his death as that of a martyr 
dying for others. 

The expectation of Jesus’ parousia, his return from heaven as 
judge and king, is of central importance in early Christianity. In the 
gospels the title “Son of man” is often connected with this concept. 
In all likelihood, Jesus himself did not expect to return as Son of man 
after a period of time, however short. Inspired by Daniel 7 he ex- 
pected his vindication as messenger of the kingdom to take place, 
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during his suffering in life or at his death, in the form of his ap- 
pearance as the Son of man at the moment that God intervened to 
establish his sovereign rule on earth once and for all. After his death 
his followers realized that Jesus’ personal vindication, now viewed as 
resurrection, and the complete breakthrough of the kingdom of God, 
accompanied by Jesus’ return from heaven, were two separate 
events; one now in the past, the other awaited in the future. 

Jesus’ own “christology” was implicit rather than explicit. He be- 
lieved to have been sent as God’s final envoy, as the inaugurator of 
God’s rule on earth that would later be realized completely in the en- 
tire creation. All centered around the sovereignty of God, and around 
his fatherhood; Jesus’ christology was “theocentric” from beginning 
to end. As God’s final envoy Jesus saw himself as standing in a 
unique relationship to God, whom he addressed as Father. It is prob- 
able that he regarded himself as Messiah and Son of David, inspired 
and empowered by the Spirit. The use of these, or any other, titles, 
however, does not in any way impinge on the theocentricity of Jesus’ 
christology. 

M. de Jonge’s work benefited greatly from the discussion with a 
number of “sparring partners,” particularly those at Leiden. Among 
them was his successor in the New Testament chair, H.J. de Jonge.” 
Of his contributions to the common quest three deserve to be men- 
tioned. First: in his lecture at the symposium of 1991 he agreed with 
his predecessor’s overall approach, but he disagreed with some of his 
conclusions. Though the designation christos must indeed have been 
connected with Jesus before his death, it cannot be shown that Jesus 
himself used this designation and regarded himself as the a prophetic 
Son of David. Next, Jesus did speak about the Son of Man, but it is 
improbable that in using this term he referred to himself. Second, 


* See his “De visie van de historische Jezus op zichzelf” in: Heering er al. (eds), Jezus’ 
visie op Zichzelf, pp. 48-64, trans. “The Historical Jesus’ View of Himself and of his Mission,” 
in: de Boer (ed.), From Jesus ta John, pp. 21-37. There was a further discussion in H.J. de 
Jonge, “De oorsprong van de verwachting van Jezus’ wederkomst,” and M. de Jonge, “Jezus en 
de toekomst” in: H.J, de Jonge/B.W.J. de Ruyter (eds), Totdat hij komt, Een discussie over de 
wederkomst van Jezus Christus, Baam 1995, pp. 9-36, 37-46. The former of these essays was 
also published in French: “Les origines historiques de lattente du retour de Jésus,” Etudes 
théologiques et religieuses 74 (1999), pp. 491-503. See, finally, HJ. de Jonge, “The Sayings of 
Confessing and Denying Jesus in Q 12:8-9 and Mark 8:38,” in: W.L. Petersen er al. (eds), 
Sayings of Jesus. Canonical and Non-Canonical. Essays in Honour of Tjitze Baarda, Leiden 
1997, pp. 105-121 and M. de Jonge, God's Final Envoy, pp. 59-94 and 95-106. 
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attention should be paid to H.J. de Jonge’s view of the resurrection of 
Jesus?! Analyzing the notion “appearance,” particularly in 1 Cor. 
15:4, he shows that the confession that the risen Christ appeared to 
Cephas presupposes the confident belief among the disciples that 
God had raised into heaven Jesus, the suffering servant who had 
given his life in obedience to him. This confidence was inherent in 
their conviction that the master whom they followed was a unique 
servant and messenger of God. Christian preaching did not emerge 
shortly after Jesus’ death as a result of visionary experiences, but was 
the continuation of the positive response which the historical Jesus 
had inspired among his followers before his death. They felt called to 
continue Jesus’ preaching about God’s definitive intervention in his- 
tory and the final breakthrough of his rule. 

Third: around Easter 1997 H.J. de Jonge repeated the essential 
points of his theory in an article for a wider audience.” In this he ar- 
gued that also in modern times the central point in the Easter mes- 
sage should be Jesus’ proclamation about the arrival and final victory 
of God’s rule on earth, and his call for an obedient response on the 
part of humankind. Reacting to an in the Reformed tradition ever top- 
ical discussion about the atonement as centre of the Christian mes- 
sage, he argues for a radical change in emphasis. All early Christian 
statements about the significance of Jesus’ death are linked to those 
about his resurrection and, therefore, inspired by the conviction that 
God had rehabilitated Jesus and vindicated his message about God’s 
rule. In 1997 and the following years a fierce debate following C.J. 
den Heyer’s Verzoening. Bijbelse notities bij een omstreden thema 
occupied the hearts and minds of many.” In the course of this also a 
symposium was held at Leiden about H.J. de Jonge’s views.” 


*! See his inaugural lecture Visionaire ervaring en de historische oorsprong van het chris- 
tendom, Leiden 1992; a revised English version “Visionary Experience and the Historical 
Origins of Christianity” can be found in R, Bieringer er al. (eds), Resurrection in the New 
Testament. Festschrift J. Lambrecht, Leuven 2002, pp. 35-53. 

2 HN Magazine 53, no. 17 (26.04.1997), pp. 16-18, 

> Kampen 1997 (many reprints; trans. Jesus and the Doctrine of Atonement, London 1998). 
Among exegetes there was a reaction by H. Baarlink, Het evangelie van de verzoening, 
Kampen 1998. In 1991 Baarlink had argued for the authenticity of Mark 10:45 in: Heering er 
al. (eds), /ezus' visie op Zichzelf, pp. 85-99. 

* K.A. Deurloo et al., Verzoening of koninkrijk. Over de prioriteit in de verkondiging, 
Baarn 1998; here also a new article from his hand, “De plaats van de verzoening in de 
vroegchristelijke theologie,” pp. 63-90. A little later two systematic theologians published a 
book on christology: H.M. Kuitert, Jezus: nalatenschap van het christendom. Schets voor een 
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Odd man out on the Dutch scene is Rochus Zuurmond who in a 
lecture on the dies natalis of the University of Amsterdam on Janu- 
ary 8, 1993 revealed himself as a die-hard Bultmannian.”” He rejected 
the unclear notion “continuity” used by Bultmann’s pupils (and the 
two De Jonges at Leiden); the net result of the New Quest is, accord- 
ing to him, no more than a few vague contours of a man called Jesus; 
historical inquiry will never yield results that matter, biblical theol- 
ogy will lead us to the kerygmatic Jesus, the Jesus as he is pro- 
claimed in the Scriptures. This proclaimed Jesus is far richer, more 
powerful and more genuine than the picture of Jesus that historical 
research is able to reconstruct.”° 


2. The “Third Quest” 


It has become customary to group the many books on the historical 
Jesus that appeared since the 1980s under the heading “the Third 
Quest.” They form a variegated collection and it would have been 
possible to include the studies mentioned above in this category. Yet 
I preferred to treat them in the context of the New Quest because, as 
Geert Van Oyen has shown, most of the publications belonging to the 
Third Quest concentrate on historical questions, and are not inter- 
ested in the relationship between the kerygmatic Christ and the 
historical Jesus. In many ways the Third Quest is nearer to the First 
Quest than to the New Quest. 


christologie, Baarn 1998, and A. van de Beek, Jezus Kurios. Christologie als hart van de theo- 
fogie, Kampen 1998. Unfortunately neither of them took the exegetical discussion about the 
historical Jesus seriously. For a report on yet another symposium, see H.M. Kuitert/A. van de 
Beck ef al, Jezus: bij hoog en bij laag. De christologie van Van de Beek en Kuitert, Kampen 
1999. A more positive approach, in the line of that of the theologians in the 1970s, is found in 
G.D.J. Dingemans, De stem van de Roepende. Pneumatheologie, Kampen 2000, who begins 
the christological section of his book with a chapter on the inspiring recollection of Jesus (“De 
inspirerende herinnering aan Jezus. De bijbelse bronnen van het geloof,” pp. 426-467). For a 
discussion of Dingemans’ work see the reactions collected in F. de Lange (ed.), Een aanlokke- 
lijk geloof? De pneumatheologie van Dingemans doordacht, Kampen 2002. 

* Op zoek naar de historische Jezus, Amsterdam 1993; later followed by Verleden tijd? 
Een speurtocht naar de ‘historische Jezus,' Baarn 1994, The author does not really enter into a 
discussion with his opponents. 

* On Zuurmond see also Den Heyer, Opnieuw: wie is Jezus?, p. 194, and chapter 13 (pp. 
218-232), He is of the opinion that Bultmann and Zuurmond mention an aspect that should not 
be neglected, but that nevertheless exegetes will always have to follow the way back from 
Jesus as Scripture portrays him to the historical Jesus. 
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In 1997 and 1998 Van Oyen gave a balanced assessment of recent 
trends in three essays devoted to recent studies, in particular those by 
E.P. Sanders, J.P. Meier, J.D. Crossan and M.J. Borg.” I mention a 
few points that are, to a great extent, also representative of the atti- 
tude found in other publications in the Dutch language. He notes that 
it is impossible to write a biography but that certain basic facts about 
Jesus’ life and death are generally accepted. He approves the tenden- 
cy to portray Jesus in the context of his time—in particular the Jew- 
ish milieu of Palestine against the background of Hellenism and the 
Roman empire. 

Van Oyen devotes much attention to the criteria of authenticity 
that are applied. First, that of multiple attestation; this leads him to a 
review of its application by J.D. Crossan and the “Jesus Seminar”; 
their treatment of the sources of the gospels and early dating of non- 
canonical source-material leads to a distorted picture of Jesus. 
Moreover, application of any criterion will lead us to Jesus’ ipsissima 
vox rather than his ipsissima verba. The next criterion is that of 
dissimilarity, concentrating on utterances of Jesus without parallel in 
contemporary Jewish sources and in later Christian writings. Van 
Oyen prefers to follow the “criterion of plausibility,” as defined by 
G. Theissen, that singles out what is historically plausible in a Jewish 
context and helps to understand the origin of the early Christian 
movement.”® 

The centrality of Jesus’ pronouncements on the Kingdom of God 
is generally accepted, but there are differences in interpretation; Van 
Oyen opts for a picture of Jesus as an eschatological prophet. And, 
finally, many of the participants in the Third Quest simply want to 
prove too much; as in the period reviewed by Albert Schweitzer also 
modern books on the historical Jesus betray the theological and 


7 “Over de moeilijke maar noodzakelijke zoektocht naar de historische Jezus,” Collationes 
27 (1997), pp. 115-141; “Jezus redt... alle mensen opgelet.’ Over de band tussen christologie 
en onderzoek naar Jezus,” Tijdschrift voor Theologie 37 (1997), pp. 331-342; and “Hoe weten 
we wat? Over de criteria in het historisch Jezusonderzoek,” in: F. Van Segbroeck (ed.), De 
woorden die Jezus gegeven heeft, Leuven/Amersfoort 1998, pp. 31-58 (trans. “How do we 
Know (What There is to Know)? Criteria in Historical Jesus Research,” Louvain Studies 26 
[2001], pp. 245-267). See also his “Jezus: feiten en interpretatie, Het onderzoek naar het onder- 
zoek,” in Christus in veelvoud (see n. 13), pp. 9-22. Finally seven articles were brought to- 
gether in Geert Van Oyen, Jezus. Toen en nu en dan, Leuven/Amersfoort 2004, 72005. 

** See G. Theissen/D, Winter, Die Kriterienfrage in der Jesusforschung. Vom Differenz- 
kriterium zum Plausibilitäiskriterium, Freiburg/Göttingen 1997; G. Theissen/A, Merz, Der 
historische Jesus. Ein Lehrbuch, Göttingen 1996. 
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philosophical viewpoints of their authors; implicitly the criterion of 
coherence predominates. Moreover, it should be stressed that concen- 
tration on a historical reconstruction ofthe actions and views of Jesus 
of Nazareth cannot avoid the question why the variegated preaching 
and teaching about the living Christ found in the early Christian writ- 
ings continually looks back to the life and death of this particular 
person. 

Van Oyen’s aversion to extreme standpoints is also found else- 
where, for instance in a survey article by M.J.J. Menken”? with a 
similar assessment of the criteria, a picture of Jesus as representative 
of God’s Kingdom, and emphasis on the link between the implicit 
christology before and the explicit christology after Easter. Next we 
may point to C.J. den Heyer’s Opnieuw: wie is Jezus? already men- 
tioned, that does not only give a general survey of research, but also 
indicates the author’s own point of view. See particularly chapter 13, 
where he gives a four-page “mini-biography” of Jesus with the title 
“Jesjoea uit Nazaret.” Emphasizing again and again the Jewishness 
of Jesus?’ he prefers to use his Jewish name. In chapter 14 (added in 
the fifth Dutch edition of 2002) he mentions his book De messiaanse 
weg. Van Jesjoea van Nazaret tot de Christus van de Kerken of 1998, 
a revised edition of a trilogy published in the period 1983-1991. He 
points out that, over the years, he has become more cautious in 
connecting material with Jesus. The second volume of the trilogy 
devoted to the historical Jesus became one chapter in the new edition. 
Though increasingly interested in the “multicoloured” proclamation 
about Jesus in early Christianity, he remains convinced that this 
multitude of views on Jesus can only be assessed properly if one fol- 
lows the way back to Jesus, “the man with many faces.” 

Another scholar to be mentioned here is W. Weren, who con- 
cludes his Vensters op Jezus. Methoden in de uitleg van de evange- 
lién, mainly devoted to literary questions, with a chapter on Jesus as 
historical figure.” His approach resembles that of Van Oyen. In his 


29 


“Onderzoek naar de historische Jezus. Een beknopt overzicht,” Praktische Theologie 28 
(2001), pp. 415-428. 

*° See chapters 8 and 13, where he also mentions a number of further books in Dutch on this 
topic, plus some translations of books In other languages. 

*' Zoetermeer 1998; see chapter 12 “Jezus als personage en als historische figuur” (pp. 193- 
208). Trans. Windows on Jesus. Methods in Gospel Exegesis, London 1999, See also Weren’s 
essay “Is Jezus verdwenen achter het geloof van zijn volgelingen? Nieuwe gegevens uit 
historisch onderzoek,” Tijdschrift voor Theologie 41 (2001), pp. 128-144. 
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discussion of the sources, however, he does not exclude that the 
oldest layers in non-canonical Christian sources reflect data from the 
time of the historical Jesus, and beside the Synoptics he also uses the 
Fourth Gospel. He maintains that the gospels, however concerned 
with the kerygma concerning Jesus Christ, also show generic features 
of Greco-Roman biography.” As to the criteria he insists, with G.N. 
Stanton,” that there must be a connection between Jesus’ intentions 
and the aftermath following his death, and he speaks of the “criterion 
of where there is smoke there is fire.” Weren stresses the continuity 
between the wide range of early Christian views about Christ and the 
man Jesus: Jesus has not disappeared behind the beliefs of his fol- 
lowers, His reconstruction of the life of Jesus is rather more detailed 
than that in other publications discussed in this section.” 

Jakob van Bruggen occupies a special position in the Dutch dis- 
cussion. In his Christus op aarde. Zijn levensbeschrijving door leer- 
lingen en tijdgenoten he is highly critical of all aspects of modern 
literary and historical scholarship of the New Testament.” He ac- 
cepts the historical reliability of the four gospels—which are our 
primary sources. They report on the work on earth of the incarnate 
Son of God, and go back to the witness of Jesus’ disciples whose 
eyes, hearts and minds were guided by God himself. We must be- 
ware of extreme harmonization and will not always be able to recon- 
struct a complete picture, but together the gospels present a reliable 
biography of Jesus Christ. 

J.D. Crossan and the “Jesus Seminar” have made the use of non- 
canonical gospel material, particularly of the Gospel of Thomas, an 
important topic of discussion. To conclude this essay | report briefly 
on some contributions to that discussion in the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. As to Crossan: in a detailed article F. Neirynck has given a 


* Following D.E. Aune, The New Testament in its Literary Environment, Philadelphia 
1987, pp. 17-76. 

"GN. Stanton, Gospel Truth? New Light on Jesus and the Gospels, London 1995, pp. 145- 
163. The book was translated into Dutch as Dichterbij Jesus? Nieuw licht op de evangelién, 
Baarn 1997. 

" See particularly “Is Jezus verdwenen achter het geloof van zijn volgelingen?”, pp. 136- 
143, where he refers to E.P. Sanders, The Historical Figure of Jesus, London 1993; Dutch 
trans. Jezus, mythe en werkelijkheid, Baarn 1996); and M. de Jonge, “Jezus.” 

* Kampen 1987; trans. Christ on Earth, The Gospel Narratives as History, Grand Rapids 
1998. It was later follawed by Het evangelie van Gods zoon. Persoon en leer van Jezus volgens 
de vier evangeliën, Kampen 1996; translated as Jesus the Son of God. The Gospel Narratives as 
Message, Grand Rapids 1999. 
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critical assessment of his use of non-canonical texts in The Historical 
Jesus. The Life of a Mediterranean Peasant.” And as to the Gospel 
of Thomas: this has occupied Dutch scholars for a long time. G, 
Quispel, one of the editors of the editio princeps, has continued to 
publish on this collection of sayings.°** So has T. Baarda, who had a 
great share in the first book presenting a Dutch translation and com- 
mentary, published in 1960,° ° and has remained active ever since.” 
For Quispel a considerable number of the sayings in this gospel (that 
is to be dated around 140 and was probably composed in encratitic 
circles in Edessa in Syria) come from a Jewish-Christian source, also 
known to Tatian. They were transmitted independently from those in 
the canonical gospels and, because of their Jewish-Christian origin, 
are a very important source for our knowledge of Jesus. Baarda re- 
mains very cautious; he favours a date nearer to 200 and insists on a 
separate analysis of all individual sayings. Although it may be argued 
that at least some contain very early traditional material, study of the 
Gospel of Thomas tells us more about interesting ideas in certain ear- 
ly Christian circles than about Jesus. We may add that in the 1970s 
the Belgian scholar B. Dehandschutter wrote a number of articles in 
which he stressed the Gnostic character of the Gospel of Thomas and 
gave examples of its dependence on the Synoptics.”! 

Two further scholars may be mentioned: In the introduction to his 
recent translation of the Gospel of Thomas A.F.J. Klijn leaves many 
questions open.” He proves to be very skeptical, however, about the 


* San Francisco/Edinburgh 1991, See F, Neirynck, “The Historical Jesus. Reflections on an 
Inventory,” ETL 70 (1994), pp, 221-234, Compare “The Apocryphal Gospels and the Gospel of 
Mark,” in: J.-M. Sevrin (ed.), The New Testament in Early Christianity, Leuven 1989, pp. 123- 
175, updated in Evangelica 2. 1982-1991. Collected Essays (ed. F. Van Segbroeck), Leuven 
1991, pp. 717-783. 

Y A. Guillaumont et al. (eds), The Gospel according to Thomas, Leiden/London 1959. 

See for instance, his Her Evangelie van Thomas in de Nederlanden, Amsterdam/Brussel 
1971; rev. ed., Baarn 1991, 

Y R, Schippers, assisted by T. Baarda, //et evangelie van Thomas. Apocriefe woorden van 
Jezus, Kampen 1960. 

* See, for instance, Early Transmission of Words of Jesus. Thomas, Tatian and the Text of 
the New Testament (ed. J. Helderman/S.J. Noorda, Amsterdam 1983; Essays on the Diatessa- 
ron, Kampen 1994, “Het Evangelie van Thomas: vier korte studies,” in: T. Baarda ef al., Het 
Evangelie van Thomas, Zoetermeer 1999, pp. 9-45, and “The Gospel of Thomas,” Proceedings 
of the Irish Biblical Association 26 (2003), pp. 46-65. 

*! For a list of his publications see F, Neirynck in Collected Essays 2 (n. 36), p. 723 n. 49. 

“2 Jezus in de apocriefe evangeliën. Buitenbijbelse beelden van Jezus, Kampen 1999; for the 
gospel of Thomas, see pp. 62-81, 162-164. 
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possibility to give any reliable picture of Jesus, on the basis of non- 
canonical or of canonical sources, all confronting us with their par- 
ticular views about Jesus. G.P. Luttikhuizen is more positive about 
the contribution of the gospel of Thomas to our knowledge of Je- 
sus.” He compares it with Q and argues that the oldest layers of these 
two sources are related. He is of the opinion that in the earliest oral 
tradition Jesus was not yet characterized as either an apocalyptical 
prophet or a gnostic teacher. The Gospel of Thomas may serve as a 
correction to the apocalyptic conception of the Kingdom of God that 
is dominant in the canonical tradition, and bring us nearer to Jesus’ 
own preaching. 

Here our review ends. In the period of the New as well as that of 
the Third Quest Dutch and Flemish scholars have been actively en- 
gaged in assessing the various aspects of the international discussion. 
Most of their contributions may be characterized as sober and bal- 
anced—not very spectacular, perhaps, but useful in view of defining 
the main issues involved. 


“© De veelvormigheid van het vroegste christendom, Delft 2002; especially “Een nieuwe 
bron met woorden van Jezus?”, pp. 33-57. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON 
AND DEEDS OF GIFT 


John S. Kloppenborg 


Narrative realism has been recognized as a characteristic of the 
parables of Jesus since the time of Adolf Jülicher and C.H. Dodd. 
Jülicher saw realistic narration as a fundamental characteristic of 
both the similitude and the parable: 


The similitude [Gleichnis] guards against any opposition by speaking of 
what is indubitably true; the parable [Fabe/] overcomes resistance by 
telling the story so attractively, so warmly and freshly, that the hearer 
will not be able to think of any objection. It makes the matter seem so 
probable that the auditor does not ask whether it is true." 


Jülicher’s definition found a sympathetic hearing in C.H. Dodd’s 
influential The Parables of the Kingdom (1936; 1961). Jesus’ para- 
bles were in fact so realistic that they provided 


a singularly complete and convincing picture ... of life in a small pro- 
vincial town-—probably a more complete picture of petit-bourgeois and 
peasant life than we possess for any other province of the Roman em- 
pire except Egypt, where papyri come to our aid.’ 


Since Jiilicher and Dodd, realistic approaches to the parables have 
been embraced by a number of critics,’ most recently by William 
Herzog, Charles Hedrick and Luise Schottroff.‘ This does not mean, 


"A. Jülicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu |, Tübingen, 71888-1899, p. 97. 

> C.H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, London *1961, p. 10. 

* J, Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, rev. ed., London/New York 1972, pp. 11-12, E. Linne- 
mann, Parables of Jesus. Introduction and Exposition, London 1975, pp. 3-4; A.N. Wilder, 
Early Christian Rhetoric. The Language of the Gospel, Cambridge MA *1971, p. 81; D.O. Via, 
The Parables. Their Literary and Existential Dimension, Philadelphia 1967, pp. 98-99; N. Per- 
rin, Jesus and the Language of the Kingdom, Symbol and Metaphor in New Testament Interpre- 
tation, Philadelphia 1976, p. 104; R.H. Stein, An Introduction to the Parables of Jesus, Phila- 
delphia 1981, pp. 36-41. 

“WR. Herzog, Parables as Subversive Speech. Jesus as Pedagogue of the Oppressed, 
Louisville 1994; C,W. Hedrick, The Parables as Poetic Fictions. The Creative Voice of Jesus, 
Peabody 1994; id., Many Things in Parables, Jesus and His Modern Critics, Louisville/London 
2004; L. Schottroff, The Parables of Jesus, Minneapolis 2006. Because of her steadfast refusal 
to parse the text in a way that distinguishes the evangelist’s social and conceptual interests from 
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of course, that all of the actions in a parable must be predictable or 
banal; indeed, as Hedrick emphasizes, “reality is usually quite unpre- 
dictable.”” One of the hallmarks of at least some of Jesus’ parables is 
that they tell of unusual actions or unexpected reactions. But they do 
so by setting a context which invokes the typicalities and common- 
places of ancient Mediterranean life—the threats to life that travel 
posed, the ever-present danger of managers defrauding their employ- 
ers, the commonplace of élite inviting each other to dinners, and the 
perfectly normal situation of strife between older and younger broth- 
ers. This implies that if the parables are to have their full effect, it 
must be clear to the interpreter, as it was no doubt clear to the first 
auditors, just what were the commonplace and typical features in the 
story, and which are singular or unusual. 

The history of parable interpretation is littered with disputes con- 
cerning which elements represent typical and unexeptional elements, 
which elements were unusual, and which are downright incredible or 
fantastic. Much is at stake in deciding these questions, since we ap- 
proach the boundaries between realistic fiction, in which all actions, 
however unusual, must belong to a repertoire of empirically credible 
representations,” symbolic narrative, which might include non- 
realistic elements designed deliberately to evoke other narratives or 
beliefs, and the fantastic narrative modes of apocalyptic. Would a 
vineyard owner, whose agents-slaves were abused by refractory ten- 
ants, send his son as a last resort? Or does this representation move 
well beyond of credible modes of dispute settlement and transgress 
the boundary between realistic and fantastic narrative? Does this 
detail have meaning only as part of the Christian meta-discourse of 
the sending of God’s son to Israel? Does the owner’s destruction of 
the tenants belong to the repertoire of imaginable strategies for the 


those of earlier levels of the story, Schottroff thwarts her own desire for a realistic and agrarian 
reading of the parable, since both Mark and Matthew engage in generous allegorizing of the 
parables and add details that are not susceptible of a realistic interpretation, Schottroff also fails 
to distinguish between Luke’s critique of the culture of benefaction and interests in economic 
redistribution, which belongs to the discourse of the middling rich, and discourse that is typical 
of sectors much less advantaged than Luke’s addressees, For a “realistic” approach to the Par- 
able of the Tenants, see J.S. Kloppenborg, The Tenants in the Vineyard. Ideology, Economics, 
and Agrarian Conflict in Jewish Palestine, Tübingen 2006, esp. chaps. 5, 9. 

° Hedrick, Parables, p. 42, 

° Sce T.J. Prenzler, /deology and Narrative Realism: A Critique of Post-Althusserian Anti- 
Realism, Ph.D. diss., Griffiths University, Australia, 1991, pp. 129-159. 
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management of agrarian conflict, or is it designed to evoke Isa. 5:5, 7 
and to anticipate apocalyptic fantasies of divine destruction? Does a 
rcal shepherd, having lost one sheep, abandon his flock in search of 
the lost sheep? Or would another vineyard owner go to the market 
place in the middle of the day to hire extra workers? Was one 
drachma a generous wage or a normal daily wage? At stake in these 
question is the kind of discourse that Jesus’ parables represent. 

Often such disputes are refereed by resorting either to modern 
commonsense or to ambiguous biblical or Mishnaic data, whose per- 
tinence and date are open to question. What has usually gone un- 
noticed is that, as Dodd’s statement implies, Greco-Egyptian papyri 
provide a wealth of social, economic and legal data that may illumine 
precisely the processes or actions that are the subject of the parables.’ 
In the case of the parable of the Returning Son (Luke 15:11-32) it has 
already been shown by Wolfgang Pöhlmann that the son’s demand, 
60¢ uor TO EmßaAdov époc Tic odoiac (15:12), employs a formula 
that is extraordinarily common in Greco-Egyptian documentary pa- 
pyri deseribing an individual’ s portion ee a loan,” or of a tenancy 
agreement,” or of taxes,’ or of a liturgy," or of an inheritance." The 


” For abbreviations of papyri, see J.F. Oates/R.S. Bagnall/W.H, Willis, Checklist of Editions 
of Greek Papyri and Qstraca, Oakville *2001, online; hup://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/ 
texts/clist.html. For recent dating of papyri, see the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis der grie- 
chischen Papyrusurkunden Ägyptens, online: http://www.rzuscr.uni-heidelberg.de/~gv0/gvz. 
html, 

* W. Pöhlmann, “Die Abschichtung des Verlorenen Sohnes (Lk 15:12f) und die erzählte 
Welt der Parabel,” ZNW 70 (1979), pp. 194-213, esp. 205 n. 45. E.g., P.Athen J] 29.10 
(Theadelphia, 121 CE): anexew ... [Gpyvpiov Spaxnüs] Exatov eikooı, al sioi tò Emißäildov 
anroig TIrfoigpoio Kor Arsvuapio] ñui pépoc apyupion dpaynav Stakasiov TEscapalKovra, 
“to receive ... 120 silver drachmac, which is half the share falling to Ptolemaios and 
Didymarion, of 240 silver drachmae.” 

” E.g, BGU X 1946.7-8 (Tholtis, near Oxyrhynchus, 213/212 BCE): tò émpPéAXov adton 
u£pos THY Ex~opiav Kath Ty cvyypaony [ris mo] [Owoc tv Keıuevnv napa ov]yypago~ 
vrai “Hpokrsitan Kupnvaioı tv biwvlog, “the portion of the rent that falls to him in 
accord with the Icase that was deposited with the syngraphophylax, Herakleitos the Cyrenian, 
son of Philo.” 

" Eg., P.Mich. V 245.13-15 (Tebtynis, 47 CE): diaypawer yapic tod éemPaddAovtog avdtd 
upov TÜV ônuociwv hac dpyuplov dpayyac étyKovta EE, “he shall pay, apart from the 
share of the public taxes which falls to him, an additional sixty-six drachmae in silver,” 

I Eg., P.Oxy. XXXVIN 2853.6-7 (Oxyrhynchus, 245/246 CE): npoosAnAvOauev Lwtipt 
Kal GdekQG adtod Kal wo ypnpatiCovaw atiotivtes adrodg TO ExiPddrov atols Epos THs 
SiMpvyoc Epydoasbat. oi 68 undevi Aöyw xpnoanevon énHp.Oov Huiv Kai WAnyaic NKicavto, “we 
have approached Soter and his brother and while they were engaged in business asked them to 
do their share of the work on the dike. But without saying a word they fell upon us and injured 
us with blows.” 
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contention of this paper is that papyri can contribute to an under- 
standing of other aspects of this parable. 

One of the interpretive issues in the parable of the Returning Son 
concerns another aspect of the younger son’s request, 66¢ por tò $m- 
BaAAOV pEépog Tis Ovdoiag (15:12). Is this the kind of request that 
might be made of a father and, to be more specific, was there a legal 
instrument by which the request could be effected? On this point 
commentators are divided. 

On the one hand, William Oesterley opined that the request was 
natural, especially coming from a younger son who could inherit only 
one-third of the farm. Under these circumstances he could be ex- 
pected to liquidate his portion of the inheritance and depart.” B.D. 
Smith, appealing to the warning of Sir. 33:19-23 not to give property 
to another during one’s lifetime, inferred that just such transferences 
must have been known in the first century CE, and consequently, the 
younger son’s request was not blameworthy.'* Likewise Eta Linne- 
mann concluded that the son’s request was nothing out of the or- 
dinary: the family farm was not divisible, which left a younger son 
with little to do but emigrate if he did not wish to remain on the land. 
The younger son, Linnemann thinks, would have had access only to 


Bg, P.Mich. V 322.7 (Tebtynis, 47 CE): kai tò émpddrov pépos droSoxeiou Kai ddat0¢ 
Kal iyavag Kai yods Kai ppéatog Kai KrAMVvet@v Kal HAYEHWAOD Kal TÖV GDYKUPOVTOV TÁVTOV 
KOWOYV Kai KÖIOIPETWV MPO TH npoyeypannevnv Terogipw tüv Kai Alovuoiay, “the share that 
belongs to him of the reservoir and water and fishing and earthworks and well and swing-beam 
and watchtower and all the appurtenances held in common and (which has) not been divided in 
favour of the aforesaid Tetosiris, also called Dionysia”; P Oxy. IV 715 (Oxyrhynchus, 131 CE): 
anoypapöneda .., TÒ EMPaAAJOV] adTG Ev TH ToEpioel tpitov Epos oikiug Kal TO Em1PGAAOV 
QUT HEPOG WIAD TOAOD, Kal npótepov tig dSEAQTG avdtOd 'EAévyg Topyiov pEetpos ms aùr 
Taxoviatos Kuti SwOAKHV mv kui AvOsioav tõ if (Evs1) Aöpıavod Kaioapog tod kvpiov, 
“we wish to register ... the property that has fallen to him [our father], namely a one-third share 
of a house in Toemisis, and the share of open ground, and what formerly belonged to his sister 
Helen the daughter of Gorgios, the mother of Tapontos, in accord with the will that was opened 
in the {2th year of Hadrian Caesar the lord ...” 

"W.O.E. Ocsterley, The Gospel Parables in the Light of Their Jewish Background, l.ondon 
1936, p. 184: “It was only the younger son who would expect to receive this during his father’s 
lifetime, and the father’s consent was purely of goodwill, there was no law to force him to do it. 
The first-born, on the other hand, could obviously not make such a request, especially in such a 
case as that before us in which the father is a landed proprietor.” 

H B.T.D. Smith, The Parables in the Synoptic Gospels, Cambridge 1937, p. 194. He 
concludes that the rabbinic ruling that restricted the right of disposal in such cases was 
“evidently later than Ecclesiasticus and this parable” (p. 195). 
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the movables which could then have been liquidated.'” Brandon Scott 
interprets the parable as just the kind of case that Sirach warned 
against; although it was not the norm for fathers to distribute property 
in this way, it was also not unknown. The later Mishnaic ruling that 
restricted a son’s right of disposal “was apparently worked out to 
avoid the bad experience underlying Sirach and our parable.”'° 

Jeremias also treated the scenario in Luke 15:12 realistically, 
observing that according to m.B.B. 8:7 a deed of gift normally did not 
carry with it the right of disposal, but that a ruling in 1.B.B. 2:5, 
according to which a “son who took his share in his father’s estate” is 
able to secure title though usucaption (kazagah), implied not only 
possession but usufruct.!’ The older son, by contrast, could not obtain 
the usufruct of the land willed to him, since the father was still alive 
and was to be maintained from the estate.'* According to Derrett, 
even though the father was by no means obliged to divide his prop- 
erty, still less give the younger son the right of disposal, the father 
“adopted the policy of treating the nearly grown-up son with 
kindness.”'” The “sin” to which the son later confesses is not, ac- 
cordingly, rebellion or dishonouring his father by an inappropriate 
request or even dissipation, but rather the neglect of his duty to use 
his property in support of his father as long as he was alive. One 
could add that the father, correspondingly, might be thought fool- 
hardy, not for agreeing to the division, but for assigning the right of 
disposal. 

Others, however, insist that the scenario in 15:12 is highly unusual 
if not utterly unrealistic. Basing his conclusions on the observation of 
modern Middle Eastern culture, Kenneth Bailey opines that it would 
highly unusual for a younger son to demand that his father divide the 


l Linnemann, Parables of Jesus, pp. 74-75, 150, citing Gen. 24:36; 25:5-6; b.B. Mes 75b; 
m BB. 8:7: Sir. 33:19-23. 

“BB. Scott, Hear Then the Parable. A Commentary on the Parables of Jesus, Minneapolis 
1989, p. 111. 

" + BB, 2:5; “Under what circumstances have they ruled, ‘A sharecropper is given an oath 
when he is not subject to a claim?’ So long as he is a sharccropper. When a sharecropper leaves 
his status as sharecropper of this field, he is like anybody else [i.e., can obtain title through 
usucaption]. A guardian -when a guardian leaves his status as a guardian, he is like anybody 
else. A son who took his share of his father’s estate, a woman who was divorced, they are like 
everybody else” (Jacob Neusner, trans., The Tosefta 4, New York 1977-1986, p. 151). 

* Jeremias, Parables, pp. 128-129. 

Y J.D.M. Derrett, “Law in the New Testament: The Parable of the Prodigal Son,” in: id., 
Law in the New Testament, London 1970, pp. 100-125, esp. 106. 
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inheritance prior to his death.” Dismissing the view that Sir. 33:19- 
23 implies that fathers might indeed partition their property, he 
argues that the son’s request is tantamount to wishing the father 
dead.”' The point of the parable, according to Bailey, is that 


the prodigal requests and receives possession and disposition of his por- 
tion of the inheritance. Both requests are unheard of in Eastern life and 
thought. Each means the son is in a hurry for his father to die. The fa- 
ther is expected to refuse and punish the prodigal. Instead, in an un- 
precedented act of love, the request is granted. The older son is ex- 
pected to refuse his share and to fulfil the roll of reconciler, He fails on 
both counts. These failures indicate that his relationship to both his 
brother and his father are broken. Both sons fail even to try to live to- 
gether in unity.”” 


For Bailey the exceptional and unrealistic features of the story are 
precisely what carry its interpretation: the son’s outrageous request; 
the father’s unprecedented response as an act of love; the father’s un- 
expected and humiliating demonstration of love—all these point to a 
meta-level of Christian theology, according to which 


sin is ... a broken relationship which [the prodigal] cannot restore. Re- 
pentance is ... acceptance of grace and confessions of unworthiness ... 
The visible demonstration of love in humiliation is seen to have close 
overtones of the atoning work of Christ.” 


Arland Hultgren takes a similar view: “There is no evidence of law or 
custom to suggest that it was a normal procedure to pass on one’s 
property while still alive, nor for a potential heir to ask for it, al- 
though it would not be inconceivable for a parent to initiate such as 
course of action.” The son thus effectively wishes the father dead, 


” But contrast A.M. Rihbani, The Syrian Christ, Pontiac 2003, p. 95: “The custom of a 
father dividing his property among his grown sons before his death prevails much more 
extensively in the East than in the West... [A]s a general rule the father who does not divide his 
property legally between his sons before his death leaves to them a situation fraught with 
danger. Litigation in such cases is very slow and uncertain.” 

I K.E. Bailey, Poet and Peasant. A Literary-Cultural Approach to the Parables in Luke, 
Grand Rapids 1976, p. 164, similarly, G. Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth, New York 1960, p. 
126; G. Forbes, “Repentance and Conflict in the Parable of the Lost Son (Luke 15:11-32),” 
JETS 42 (1999), pp. 211-229, esp. 215. 

” Bailey, Poet and Peasant, p, 169. 

® Bailey, Poel and Peasant, p. 206. 

H A.J. Hultgren, The Parables of Jesus. A Commentary, Grand Rapids 2000, p. 73, citing 
Derrett, “Prodigal Son,” pp. 104-106; Bailey, Poet and Peasant, pp. 112-114. 
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although Hultgren agrees that his “sin” is his failure to provide for his 
father.” 

The unreality of the parable’s representation of the younger son 
and its extravagant depiction of the reactions of the father allow 
Hultgren to propose a symbolic reading: the action of both sons pro- 
vide a foil for the father. “No earthly father loves and acts like this 
one, but God does.” A symbolic reading of the parable is in fact not 
disturbed by nonrealistic actions, since precisely these point to some 
meta-level of discourse as the true meaning of the parable.’ 


1. Types of Dispositions 


The commentators discussed above base their reading of the parable 
on a very limited set of data. Sir. 33:20-24 is a key text: 


To son or wife, to brother or friend, do not give power over yourself, as 
long as you live (£v Cw] cov); and do not give your property to another, 
lest you change your mind and must ask for it. While you are still alive 
and have breath in you, do not let any one take your place. For it is bet- 
ter that your children should ask from you than that you should look to 
the hand of your sons ... At the time when you end the days of your lifo, 
in the hour of death, distribute your inheritance (Ev kap TeAsvrrig 
d1d60¢ KANnpovopiav), 


According to Bailey, Sirach’s warning is no different from Southern- 
ers warning each other not to trust Yankees. No reasonable person 
would conclude from such a warning that many Southerners actually 
trusted Yankees. But both the argument of Sirach and its context 
makes Bailey’s conclusion very unlikely. The argument is far too 
detailed to be the kind of stock warning Bailey imagines. If everyone 
already agreed that devolution of property on one’s kin was a pal- 
pable mistake, Sirach would not have had to buttress his admonition 
as he does. If such a practice were unanimously recognized as 
foolish, it would hardly appear as an admonition in need of defence, 
but would more likely appear as an example of stupidity buttressing 


” Hultgren, Parables of Jesus, p. 77. 

* Hultgren, Parables of Jesus, p. 85. 

7 B Jackson, Essays on Halakhah in the New Testament, Leiden 2007, p. 114, remarks that 
“any such views suggest a ‘strong’ understanding of the overt theological meaning, In terms of 
sin, repentance and forgiveness, and may indicate a supersessionist figurative message.” 
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another maxim or admonition on foolish behaviour. Moreover, 
Sirach introduces his admonition by the solemn invocation, “Hear 
me, you who are great among the people, and you leaders of the 
congregation, hearken” (33:19).” Thus, not only does Sirach presup- 
pose that the simple disposition of property was possible and prac- 
ticed, but that the form of disposition employed afforded no protec- 
tion for the testator.” 

The other piece of evidence regularly cited is from almost four 
centuries later, in m.B.B. 8 which concerns the division of parental 
property prior to the testator’s death and various protections afforded 
the testator (none of which appears to be in place in the parable). 

The Mishnah observes a distinction between a ’p’n”T (= ÖtaonKn), 
a disposition in contemplation of death whose provisions were 
covered by the relevant laws of Num. 27:7-11 and Deut. 21:15-17 on 
the one hand,” and on the other, a min» (“gift” = 86016), which in- 
volves a transference of ownership while the donor is still alive, even 
if the donor retains usufruct.”' The latter allowed a donor to make a 
division of property that is not in accord with the Torah, provided 
that he did not use the words “by inheritance” (mwm own).*? The key 
distinction, at least according to the Mishnah and the Bavli, is that a 


"= R. Yaron, Gifts in Contemplation of Death in Jewish and Roman Law, Oxford 1967, p. 8: 
“The passage as a whole is strong proof that the writer [Sirach] knew of no possible arrangment 
by which one could dispose of one’s property and yet retrain control of it till the time of death.” 

” A partial division of property is indicated in Tob, 8:20-21 where Tobit’s father in law 
gave Tobit “half of Ragucl’s property (fptov tov brapyovt@v aùtoðy” and sent him back to his 
father, promising that the rest would be his “when my wife and I die.” 

© Yaron, Gifts, pp. 19-20. See m.B.B. 8:6: “If a person died and a will (p’n”7) was found 
tied to his thigh, it is of no legal value. If thereby he made an assignment to someone, whether 
[this person is one] of the heirs or not, his instructions arc legally valid.” 

"As Yaron (Gifis, p. 23) points out, 48.8, 8:9 seems to take for granted that a ‘will’ is 
made in ailing health, while a ‘gift’ is made in good health (but see below): “A healthy person 
who wrote a will (*p°n"7)}—a dying man who wrote his property as a gift (nanm)}—even though 
he gave possession afler a gifi, he has done nothing at all. But he who writes over his property 
in the name of his fellow, and he gave possession after the gift, ihs statement is confirmed.” 

% in, B.B. 8:5: “[If] any one said, ‘My firstborn son, shall not receive a double portion,” [or] 
‘x, my son, shall not be heir with his brothers’, his instructions are disregarded, because he 
made a stipulation [which is] contrary to what is written in the Torah. If one distributed his 
property orally, [and] gave to one [son] more, and to [another] one less, or [if] he assigned to 
the first born a share equal to that of his brothers, his arrangements are valid. If, [however], he 
said, ‘as an inheritance,’ his instructions are disregarded. [If] he wrote, either at the beginning 
or the middle or the end, ‘as a gift,’ his instructions are valid.” 
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“gift” must contain the words “from today and after my death””’; 
m.B.B. 8:7 reflects this formula: 


If a person [desires] to give his estate in writing to his sons, he must 
write, “[This estate is assigned] from this day and after [my] death” 
(mna InN?) a7); These are the words of R. Judah. 


Under the rubric of “gifts” early rabbinic thinking imagined two 
forms, one, a “simple gift” which became effective immediately and 
was independent of the donor’s death, and another in which usufruct 
was retained until the donor’s death. While most of the discussion in 
m.B.B. 8 concerns the latter, there are traces of the former in other 
rabbinic literature, For example, 1.2.B. 8:10 holds: 


Which is a will ("Nn")? Be it to me to stand and to be, but if I shall die 
my goods shall be given to X. Which is a ‘gift’ (mina)? As from today 
(arm) my goods shall be given to X. 


This form of “gift” evidently did not have to await the testator’s 
death to become effective, nor did it involve the testator retaining 
control over the property. It is this form of disposition, according to 
Reuven Yaron, that is the subject of the lament in 5.B.Mes 75b:”" 


Our Rabbis taught: Three cry out and are not answered, namely, he who 
has money and lends it without witnesses; he who makes someone a 
master over himself; and he over whom his wife rules. ‘He who makes a 
master over himself;’ what does this mean? — Some say: He who attrib- 
utes his wealth to a Gentile; others: He who transfers his property to his 
children in his lifetime (wa wa? Yo23 an7); others: He who is badly- 
off in one town and does not go [to seek his fortune] elsewhere. 


Contemporary Roman law did not envisage a testamentary division 
of an entire property inter vivos. Indeed, Schulz declares, 


“ The distinction is made in b.B. Mes. 19a: “What is meant by wills (7°n°"7)?—[Documents 
which contain the words:] ‘This shall be established and executed,’ so that when [the author of 
the document) dies, his property becomes the possession of the person named [in the 
document]. [What are] deeds of gift (73n4)?—All [documents conferring a gift] which contain 
[the words]: ‘From today and after my death’ (rna anx orm). But does this mean that only if 
it is written [in the document] ‘From today and after my death,’ the person acquires [the gift], 
but if not, he does not acquire it!?—-Abaye answered: The meaning is this: ‘Which gift of a 
healthy person is like the gift of a dying person in that [the person named] does not acquire it 
until after the death [of the donor]’? Every [gift regarding which] it is written [in the document 
conferring it]: ‘From to-day and after my death.’” 

“ Yaron, Gifs, p. 27. 
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It is incredible that a testator should ever have conveyed his whole pre- 
sent and future estate to somebody with immediate effect; he would 


then have been entirely dependent upon the goodwill of the familiae 
emptor.” 


As Roman jurists recognized, the simple gift carried with it the risk 
that the donor would not be maintained from his property. This 
perhaps accounts for the fact that in the Ushan period (after 135 CE) 
rabbis enacted rulings to insure that parents were maintained from 
gifts given to children.” 

The second form of gift in which the owner retains usufruct, called 
wan nınn, is described in the continuation of m.B.B. 8:7: 


If a person [desires] to give his estate in writing to his sons, he must 
write, ‘[this estate is assigned] from this day and after [my] death’ ... If 
a person assigned his estate in writing to his son [to be his] after his 
death, the father may not sell [it] because it is assigned in writing to the 
son, and the son may not sell [it] because it is in the possession of the 
father (ax nwa). If the father sold [the estate] the sale is valid until his 
death. If the son sold [it], the buyer has no claim whatsoever upon it un- 
til the father's death. The father plucks (the fruit) and feeds whomsoever 
he wants; and whatever he left (already) plucked belongs to the heirs. 


The first stipulation—that the father may not subsequently alienate 
the property—suggests that the N12 nin» was considered to be non- 
revocable, once uttered. But the other limitation is imposed on the 
son, who is disabled from alienating the property, since the father is 
to enjoy usufruct. From the donor’s perspective, this form corrected 
the deficiency present in the simple gift by ensuring that the donor be 
maintained from the estate even after it becomes the property of the 
donee. 


“F, Schulz, Classical Roman Law, Oxford 1951, p. 242. 

© Yaron, Gifts, p. 27, citing y.Ket. 4:8: “Resh Lagish (said) in the name of R. Judah b. 
Hananiah: it was enacted at Usha conceming one who assigns his goods to his sons, that he and 
his wife are maintained out of them.” Yaron notes that while the ruling seems to have been 
accepted in Palestine, there is evidence that it was not in fact accepted in Babylonia, since there 
are still cases of sons being forced to maintain their parents (e.g., b. Ker, 49b). 

Y b BB. 135b: “Abaye replied: [It is] this that was meant: “Which is the gift of a person in 
good health (x2 nann») that is [regarded] as the gift of a dying man in that no possession [of its 
fruit] is acquired until after death?—Any [deed] in which it is written, ‘from this day and after 
my death’.” 

W Thus it is not safe to assume that the mn» always carried with it the right of usufruct for 
the testator, as E. Bammel, “Gottes Staßrnkn (Gal 3:15-17) und das jüdische Rechtsdenken,” 
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As Yaron observes, the phrase mna axi nyan probably reflects 
the Greco-Egyptian formula età tiv teAeutiy, found as early as 127 
BCE in BGU III 993, and frequently thereafter.” This document, 
called a ööcıg, is the disposition of Psenthotes, the warden of a 
temple of Isis, who transferred some of his land and one-seventh of 
his priestly income to his daughter Tasemis, and the remainder of his 
property to Tsennesis his wife. Although the deed of gift states that 
the division is made petà trv éavtod tedrevtiy (ii 10), the fact that 
the land transfer tax was paid at the time of the gift (iv 4) indicates 
that the land (and presumably the right to derive income from the 
temple) had transferred to the daughter immediately. Kreller argues 
that BGU MI 993 is formulated on the assumption that the usufruct 
would remain with the testator until his death. The deed of gift, 
however, says nothing of maintenance of the testator from the 
daughter’s portion, and nothing is said of the six-sevenths of the 
priestly income, which presumably remained with the testator. What 
is noteworthy is that the declaration ends with un éCéotm òè pndevi 
TOV GAAwv avtod viðv Avrnomoaodaı | nepi undevög TÜV npo- 
YEYPALLEVOV, KOPLEVETWOAV 6’ EKÄOTN KATH Hv ONUALWVOLEVNV ða- 
oroANv, “it shall not be lawful for any other of his sons to lay a claim 
regarding any of the things mentioned above; let each (i.e., the 
daughter and wife) have legal possession in accord with the statement 
that has been made” (ili 12-13). 

In regard to this clause, Kreller takes the view that iii 12-13 does 
not amount to a formal disinheriting of Psenthotes’ sons—it does not 
take the form of a disinheritance—, but could be either a “gift” 
employed to circumvent normal customs of inheritance, or, more 
likely, that there existed separate and parallel divisions of Psenthotes’ 
property stipulating the shares that ought to go to the sons."! The 


NTS 6 (1960), pp. 313-319, has assumed. So rightly, J.J. Hughes, “Hebrews IX 15ff. and 
Galatians III 15ff.: A Study in Covenant Practice and Procedure,” Nov7 21 (1979), pp. 27-96, 
esp. 73. 

” Yaron, Gifts, p. 46. 

H, Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen auf Grund der gräko-ägyptischen Papyrus- 
urkunden, Stuttgart 1919, p, 218. 

“ Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, p. 217. Kreller points to the fact that some de- 
motic wills one finds both a document indicating the division of the entire estate in a single 
document, and “die Teilung durch gesonderte gegenseitige Übereignung einzelner Stücke” (p. 
76). BGU III 993, which is often taken to be either a translation of a demotic will or influenced 
by the construction of demotie wills (O. Montevecchi, “Ricerche di sociologia nei documenti 
dell’ Egitto greco-romano, |: | testamenti,” Aeg 15 [1935], pp. 67-121, esp. 85, R. Tauben- 
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difficulty with Krellcr’s interpretation is that no mention is made of 
any other property besides that given to Tasemis and her mother, and 
the mother appears to have received the remainder of Psenthotes’ 
possessions, listed in considerable detail: 


Tosvvnoesiı dé il onuavouévni adrod yuvarki Ta Aowmà ÜNÄPXOVTa 
adraı nävra | yOv te Kal oikiwv Kal Aurtei@v@v Kai nastogopiov Kai 
yépms kai tà GAAG Ta Kat’ oikiav ExutAa nävre Kai dompia nav<to> | 
Kai el TL AAO Uadpyov adröı got Hr<o>1 Kata ovvBdAMia Ň kart ér- 
evéxvpov kal Ev tow v miotet mupod TE Kai Kpıdfig | OADPas pakoù 
apakov kai xOAKOUGTOV Kai inatıcuod (iii 9-12) 


(and) to Tsennesis, who has been indicated as his wife, all the remainder 
of his possessions, his lands and houses, and vineyards and priest’s 
chambers, and gifts and the other furniture in the house and all the food, 
and if there is any other possession of his either as things lent out or as 
things taken in surety, and in things (given) in credit for wheat or bar- 
ley, rice, lentils, chickling, and any copper utensils, or clothing, 


In order to sustain Kreller’s reading he has to assume that Psenthotes’ 
other property had already been distributed to his sons, and all that 
was left was that intended for Tamesis and Tsennesis."” In this case 
the sons’ portions probably should be regarded as Abschichtungen— 
gifts intended in lieu of inheritance. Yet this does not seem an ob- 
vious way to read iii 9-12, especially in view of the final clause, “if 
there is any other possession” or in view of the registrars’ comments 
in iv 3, which describes the deed as covering “all of Psenthotes’ 
land” (navtwv tæv PevOd@tov brapyovtwv). And the prohibition of 
the sons suing the women seems too categorical to allow for the 
possibility that they had already received some property and might be 
interested in more. We are left, then, two possibilities: that this ddctc 
in fact amounted to a way to disperse Psenthotes property to the 
children he favoured and to exclude those he did not; or that the sons 
were only meant to inherit the wife’s portion after her death, and that 
this deed was intended to safeguard Tasemis’ portion prior to Psen- 
thotes’ death. 


schlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri: 332 B.C.-620 A.D., Warsaw 
1955, p. 205) would then be an example of this latter form. 

” Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, p. 217: “Diese [anderen Urkunden] müßten 
allerdings, streng genommen, dieser Urkunde zeitlich vorausgegangen sein und dürften keine 
Gesamtvergabung, wie sie hier vorliegt, enthalten haben.” 
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Regardless of how these interpretive problems are solved, BGU III 
993 provides an carly instance of a deed of gift (S601¢) in which at 
least fictively property is transferred to a donee only after the death of 
the testator, but in fact became the property of the donee imme- 
diately. 

A document from first-century Egypt which provides a closer an- 
alogy to the x12 ninn of m.B.B. 8:7 is P.Mich. V 321 (42 CE). The 
testator, Orseus, divided his property among his four children and 
agreed not to alienate the property or to mortgage it. Although the 
division supposedly took effect only after the testator’s death (ll. 3, 
13-14: petà tv ¿uv teAevrmv), the fact that one of the beneficiaries, 
Nestnephis, was to assume the taxes on the property indicates that the 
land had in fact become the property of the donees, Nevertheless, 
Nestnephis was required to provide for his father’s maintenance in 
the annual amount of 12 artabae of grain (363 kgs.) and 12 silver 
drachmae for clothing, oil and expenses, as well as pay his father’s 
flute-tax." 

From only four years later P.Mich. V 322 (46 CE) offers a similar 
deed of gift. The testator, Psuphis acknowledges (Ö4oAoyei) that he 
divided his property among three sons, a grandson, and two daugh- 
ters. The deed is explicit that the division is “from the present” (ll. 2, 
17, 22, 29, 38, 40, 42: ànò tod viv) and that the testators, Psuphis 
and his wife, are barred from selling, mortgaging or otherwise alien- 
ating the property or altering the terms of the deed (I. 30: wh Exewv 
avtovcs ... &Eovolav prte nwAeiv unse bnorTidecdar pndé E&aAAo- 
TPLOdV unõè Er£poıg Katakeineiv undE GAAWS NOS Kartaypruaticaı 
KOTO undeniav napebpecıv). But according to the ööcız their heirs 
shall have the power to sell, mortgage, alienate or lease it without 
requiring the consent of either parent. In exchange, the heirs are 
obliged to maintain their parents at the monthly rate of 2 artabae (60 
kgs) of wheat, six kotyles (2.4 litres) of oil, and to pay 300 drachmae 
for clothing and expenses and eventually, to pay for funerals for their 
parents. 

The similarities to the x2 ninn of later Mishnaic rulings are ob- 
vious, as are the differences. Although in all three cases, the testator’s 


" For other instances of such donations, see Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, pp. 
215-23; Taubenschlag, Law of Greco-Roman Egypt, pp. 204-227, Montevecchi, “Ricerche di 
sociologia”, E.M. Husselman, “Donationes Mortis Causa from Tebtunis,” TAPA 88 (1957), pp. 
135-154, 
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property is effectively transferred to the heirs at the time of the deed 
and although the two Michigan texts disable the testator from selling 
or otherwise alienating the property, the Ptolemaic and early Roman 
deeds of gift do not place restrictions on the heirs’ right of disposal. 
This is presumably because whether or not the heirs were able to sell 
the property, they were still bound to a fixed sum of support for the 
testator(s) stated in the agreement. In the case of the Mishnaic ninn 
x2, however, we do not have actual contracts but rather the Mish- 
nah’s guiding principles. Whether Palestinian deeds of gifts stip- 
ulated actual amounts of support is unknown; instead, the Mishnah 
assumes that although the title of the property has been transferred to 
the heir, the testator retains usufruct until his death, and hence, the 
property cannot be alienated. 

Returning to the Lukan parable, it is hardly the case that the mere 
desire to divide a property prior to the death of a testator amounted to 
wishing the testator dead. Although Bailey and Hultgren make much 
of the fact that it was the younger son who initiated the division, it is 
hardly a safe conclusion that this was either unprecedented or an act 
of rebellion.“ In the case of the Greco-Egyptian deeds of gift dis- 
cussed above, we simply cannot know who initiated the division of 
property. These deeds are always framed as objective homologiae of 
the testator; but this is strictly formulaic. It implies nothing at all 
about the actual circumstances that led to the division. It is unlikely 
that the division could have been effected without the testator’s con- 
sent, But the division may have been instigated by a spouse, keen to 
secure a child’s inheritance against possible rivals, or by an adult son 
or daughter, interested in preserving his or her stake against the 
possible infringement of siblings or others, as might have been the 
case with BGU III 993. 


“ Pöhlmann, “Die Abschichtung des Verlorenen Sohnes,” pp. 200-201: “Der jüngere Sohn 
unserer Parabel erweist sich also nicht schon durch seine Forderung als der rebellische, abtrün- 
nige ‘Verlorene Sohn’, sein Wunsch ist für Juden und Griechen aus ihren verschiedenen 
Rechtsordnung heraus gleichermaßen verständlich und akzeptabel.” Jackson, Halakhah, p. 116 
n, 11; “Jewish sources give no support to a major plank of Bailey’s interpretation of the para- 
ble, that the prodigal, in seeking the advance, wishes his father dead ... Here and elsewhere, 
Bailey works from a methodologically questionable premise: that one should interpret both the 
parable and near contemporary Jewish sources against a construct of ‘Middle Eastern’ custom 
heavily informed by medieval Arab Christian interpretation and contemporary Arab custom.” 
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2. Divisio inter vivos 


The legal situation that Jeremias proposed for the parable is the nina 
x’22, with the qualification that the father agreed to give the younger 
son the right of disposal (and usufruct) as well as possession, while 
the elder son was given only possession.*” This would be comparable 
to the scenario in P. Mich. V 321 where only one of the donees was 
made responsible for the maintenance of the testator. Yet Luke’s 
parable suggests that the elder brother is not in possession of his 
portion; in 15:29 the father still controls the land, and the father’s 
conciliatory words in 15:31, kai nävra tà uè ot Eotıv, reinforces 
the conclusion that the elder son had not formally received his share 
of the estate. 

As a means of accounting for the apparent anomaly of the younger 
son obtaining the right of disposal and the elder son remaining de- 
pendent on the father, David Daube suggested that the situation of the 
concerning the younger son is akin to the German principle of Ab- 
schichtung or “dismission’”-—a division of property not in contempla- 
tion of death but by which the legatee loses all future claim on the 
estate.” This implies, as the parable seems to confirm, that upon his 
return the younger son can expect nothing of the estate, that the 
father is still in control of the remains of the estate, and that the elder 
brother awaits to be installed as heir.“ 

Daube could point to Gen. 25:6, which reports that to the sons of 
his concubines Abraham “gave gifts while he was still living”: nI 
MUTI... Mino DIR (LXX: Eöwkev ABpadp dönara ... Erı Lövrog 
avtod) and sent them away. These gifts, presumably, were designed 
to secure the entire inheritance for Isaac and to obviate any rival 
claims, as indeed is suggested by Gen. 25:5, “Abraham gave all he 


45 Jeremias, Parables, p, 129. 

“ D, Daube, “Inheritance in Two Lukan Parables,” in: C. Carmichael (cd.), Collected Works 
of David Daube, Berkeley 2000, p. 813, based on the carlier work of E. Rabel, “Elterliche 
Teilung,” in Festschrift zur 49. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmänner in Basel 
im Jahre 1907, Basel 1907, pp. 524-538. Pöhlmann, “Die Abschichtung des Verlorenen 
Sohnes,” p. 195, cites the definition, “vermögensrechtliche Verselbständigung eines Haus- 
kindes, das aus diesem Anlaß aus dem Haushalt seines Gewalthabers ausschied und einen eigen 
Hausstand gründete.” 

* Daube, “Inheritance,” p. 815; similarly, Pöhlmann, “Die Abschichtung des Verlorenen 
Sohnes,” p. 199; Yaron, Gifts, p. 44. 
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had to Isaac.”"” That Gen. 25:6 was in fact understood in this way 
well after the first century CE is confirmed by 5.Sanh. 9la and 
Gen.Rab. 61:7 (both citing Gen. 25:6).”” Yaron adds to this that the 
rabbinic exclusion of “sons who have shared” [i.e., been dismissed] 
from the Mishnah’s prohibition of a son usucapting his father’s 
estates implies an acknowledgement of the principle of dismission.” 
Ptolemaic and early Roman Egypt provide other examples of 
divisions of property prior to the death of the testator, in which full 
possession is transferred to the donee. As early as the third century 
BCE P. Petr. 1112 (238/7 BCE) is a declaration in which the testator, 


“ Daube, “Inheritance,” pp. 811-812. 

© b Sanh, 91a: “On another occasion the Ishmaelites and the Ketureans came for a lawsuit 
against the Jews before Alexander of Macedon, They pleaded thus: Canaan belongs jointly to 
all of us, for it is written, Now these are the generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s son; and it is 
[further] written, And these are the generations of Isaac, Abraham’s son. Thereupon Gebiha b. 
Pesisa said to the Sages: ‘Give me permission to go and plead against them before Alexander of 
Macedon. Should they defeat me then say, “You have defeated one of our ignorant men”; while 
if I defeat them, say, “The Law of Moses has defeated you.”’ So they gave him permission, and 
he went and pleaded against them. ‘Whence do ye adduce your proof?’ asked he. ‘From the 
Torah,’ they replied. ‘Then I too,’ said he, ‘will bring you proof only from the Torah, for it is 
written, And Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac. But unto the sons of the concubines 
which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts: if a father made a bequest to his children in his 
lifetime and sent them away from each other, has one any claim upon the other?”” 

Daube (“Inheritance,” p. 812) points out that much later, the gifts of Gen. 25:6 were still 
treated as obviating any claim on the inheritance of Isaac: “In the days of Alexander of 
Macedon the Ishmaelites came to dispute the birthright with Israel and they were accompanied 
by two evil families, the Canaanites and the Egyptians. ‘Who shall go to plead against them?’ n 
was asked. Said Gebiah, the son of Kosem: ‘1 will go and plead against them.’ ‘Take heed not 
to let the land fall into their hands,’ they cautioned him. ‘I will go and argue with them,’ he 
replied; ‘if I defeat them, ‘tis well; while if not, ye can say, “Who is this hunchback to take up 
our case?” So he went to debate with them. Said Alexander of Macedon to them: ‘Who is the 
plaintiff, and who the defendant?’ Said the Ishmaelites: ‘We are the claimants, and we base our 
claim on their own laws. It is written, But he shall acknowledge the firstborn, the son of the 
hated, etc. [Deut. 21:17], and Ishmael was the firstborn.’ Said Gebiah, the son of Kosem: ‘Your 
Majesty! Cannot a man do as he wishes to his sons?’ ‘Yes,’ replied he. ‘Then,’ pursued he, 
‘surely it is written, And Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac’ [Gen. 25:5)? ‘But where is 
the deed of gift [to his other sons]?’ He replied: ‘But unto the sons of the concubines, that 
Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts.” (Gen. 25:6] Thereupon they departed in shame” (Gen. Rab. 
61:7 on 25:6). 

” Yaron, Gifts, pp. 43-44, citing 1.B.B. 2:5: “A son who has shared [jon], a wife divorced, 
are like anyone else” [as pertains to usucaption]; 5.B.B. 52a: “‘A father has no hazagah in the 
property of his son nor a son in the property of his father.’ R. Joseph said: This applies even if 
they have parted. Raba, however, said that if they have shared [or: parted] the rule no longer 
applies ... The law is that where they have shared (the rule of the Mishnah) no longer applies. It 
has also been taught to the same effect: A son who has left his father's roof and a wife who has 
been divorced are on the same footing as strangers [in regard to the father or husband].” 
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Dion son of Herakleos, anticipating his death, states gàv d& t 
av[H]pwnıl[vov maoxo,] Ta Lev badpyovta & čyovo oi viol Kai A 
Yovy Hov Ex£tol[oav, TA ðè Acılma Katadıunava sis tagy Euavrod, 
“if I should die, the property that my sons and wife (already) have is 
to remain with them, and the remainder I leave for my burial” (Il. 17- 
19). In other words, the will confirms a prior deed of gift. There is no 
indication that Dion had divided his property in order to obviate later 
claims by his sons and wife on the estate, and hence this is perhaps 
not an instance of dismission. But the will suggests that they could 
expect nothing more, perhaps because the majority of the estate had 
already been divided. No conditions of maintenance are attached to 
the will, although it does independently promise manumission to a 
female slave and her son (evidently fathered by Dion), on the con- 
dition that they “remain with me as long as I am alive, being obe- 
dient” (Il. 21-22: napaueivo[o]ıv Eng äv èyò C& dmjKooft S]vtes).”! 
Hence, the document appears to differentiate between the property 
unconditionally and fully transferred to Dion’s sons and wife, and the 
manumission of the two house-slaves that would become effective 
only at Dion’s death and which is conditional on their continued 
faithfulness. 

From about a century later, P.Cair.Goodsp. 6 (129 BCE) records 
an acknowledgement (homologia) of Horus son of Imothes that he 
divided his property, giving a one-quarter share to his son Petosiris.” 
Kreller observes, “the fact that a fractional part of the father’s pos- 
session is transferred suggests that this is a dismission.”” No other 
bequests are mentioned nor are any conditions imposed on the son. 

P.Lond. III 880 (113 BCE), dated to the month of Mecheir (March 
15), is also a homologia recording a division of the property of 
Totoeous son of Pelaios among his two sons and two daughters. 
Nothing is said of the testator retaining control over the property, or 


‘| On paramoné clauses, see W.L. Westermann. “The Paramone as General Service 
Contract,” JJP 2 (1948), pp. 9-50, A.E. Samuel, “The Role of Paramone Clauses in Ancient 
Documents,” JJP 15 (1965), pp. 221-231. 

* P Cair.Goodsp. 6.2-6: ópohoyia fv ¿kàv Kali cuvyaproas &Bero “Opos ‘lpob@ov Tépane 
TOV Bondov we (töv) ne [c 7] n&oog neAlixpog wrta c ?] kai GYEoTNKOTA kað’ TV ÖnoAoyei 
napaxexwpnkeva Tletuoiper Qpov tan gavro[d við] péowi pertypot Tetaven LAKPOT PUG 
mont enOupiv(s) OvAT kapr SeCiadi and ig [ürapxodang adtar] Ev tõtt ano vorov median K po- 
Kodiiov mdrcms And (Apovpdv) 16 Ñ dcov Edv M tò (TEraprov) LEpos 6 £otıv [apovpat 4, yei- 
tovec][OA]ns tç yc] vIoJtov yň Eptevovderoc tod Noptitos Koi tiv adcroav: Poppa yü [e 7]. 

 Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, p. 208. 
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that it would transfer only at his death. Indeed, the deed of gift ends 
with a threat directed against anyone who attempts to infringe on the 
division that was made. That the donees were in actual possession of 
the property, including for the two daughters a half-share in a two- 
story house, is indicated by the fact that P. Lond. III 1204, written in 
Choaik (December 26) only ten months later (in 113 BCE) records the 
sale of the house by the daughters. The deed of sale is framed in an 
ordinary manner, with the women effecting the sale with the help of a 
kinsman acting as a guardian. The father evidently retained some 
interest in the property, or at least it was thought necessary to state in 
the sale that he also consented to the sale (Il. 17-18: ovvemtkexebotocg 
Totofjtog tod IleAaiov kai cvvawdovpévovn tod Eavutdv TATPÖG). 
Nevertheless, we have here an instance of the object of a deed of gift 
being liquidated within a few months of it passing into the control of 
the donees.’' 

There are other divisions of property closer to the first century CE. 
BGU IV 1013 from the time of Claudius or Nero records a mother’s 
declaration (homologia) dividing her property, a two storey house 
and its courtyard, between two daughters and perhaps one other 
person. The deed makes the division effective and TG Eveotwong 
t\wépalc, “from the present time” (I. 7). It requires that the donees 
provide their mother with a supply of food, oil (?) and money for 
clothing. But it also disallows anyone from alienating the property or 
altering the terms of the deed (II. 19-21). 

A receipt from the first century CE give further evidence of the 
practice of division of property prior to death. P. Fay. 97 (79 CE) is a 
receipt for 20 drachmae, paid by the eighteen year old Onnophrios, to 
Maron his forty year old brother as a provision of the settlement of an 
estate. A division of the property had been made while the father was 
still alive (ll. 16-17: katà plepitjeiav tv [Eve]use | uïv nepı@v). As 
Kreller observes, the sum of 20 drachmae is too small to represent 
the full amount of the legacy, which normally would also have in- 
volved real estate. Thus the sum probably represents an equalization 


* P Oxy. 11 243 (Oxyrhynchus, 79 CE) offers an example of the property of a testator being 
mortgaged by the donee, although the time-frame is very different. In 64 CE Zenarion divided 
her property with her son, while still alive (ònóte repıfjv), registering the transfer at the archive 
of Oxyrhynchus, and thirteen years later, her son Dionysios obtained a mortgage on the 
property in which he refers to the original transfer. 
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payment to adjust for anomalies.” The actual terms of the division 
are not stated, but the document concludes with the stipulation that 
Maron or his agents are not permitted to sue Onnophrios or to other- 
wise challenge the division of property. The father by this time had 
died—how long before is not stated—but since Onnophrios is 
making the payment one might suggest that Maron had already taken 
his share of the property at the time of the division and that Onno- 
phrios was living with his father up to the time of his death, While 
the formal division had already occurred, only a minor adjustment 
was required to fully equalize the brothers’ shares. Thus we have the 
Opposite of the situation of the parable of the Returning Son, since in 
P. Fay. 97 it was the younger, not the elder brother, who remained at 
home and was thus charged with managing the final disposition of 
the parental estate. 

As a final example of a transfer of property within the lifetime of 
the testator and unrestricted control given to the donee,” one can cite 
P.Oxy. 11 273 from 95 CE, a homologia ceding 5 arourae of land 
owned by Julia Heracla to her daughter Gaia, also called Sarapias. 
Gaia was the minor daughter of Pausanias, also called Dionysios, son 
of Astyanax, presumably Julia’s husband, and probably deceased. 
The deed of gift is explicit on the fact that the transfer of property is 
and tod viv eig tTLOv del ypóvov (1. 14), and an unalterable gift (11. 14- 
15: Kata yapiv | dvagaipetov). Most tellingly of all, the deed ex- 
pressly gives Gaia the right of disposal (11. 19-24):”’ 


é§€o[ tat] 
ti Taig ti Kai Zapanıddı and tijode [trs Öno-] 
hoyias ov Eavıfig nereniypüpechm [dia tæv] 
[Kk]JaroAoyıouäv, un mposdendelion trs] 


5 Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, pp. 209-210. 

* For later examples, see Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, pp. 211-215. 

* There are of course other deeds of gift in which the testator retained full control over the 
property and was expressly entitled to sell, mortgage or alienate the property, or to alter the 
terms of the will in favour of some other beneficiary. E.g., SB V 7559.13-15 (Tebtynis, 118 CE) 
gg’ Ov 58 xpovov | nepieonv  Oatods, Exe adtiy thv Kata to[d]tov é£ovciav oikovoneiv | 
nepi adrod, dog Fav qipita, “for as long as this Thaisas [the testator] is alive she shall have the 
authority over this, to manage it, in whatever way she chooses”; BGU I 186 (Soknopaiou 
Nesos, Arsinoite nome, 155 CE): ov 88 xpövov re[pınl|[ö OMoAOYav, Exeıv obtoOv ınv Kata] tv 
idiav adv[tov] óñooyepi E£ovoiav nwAeiv, brotideoden, | ETépoIg Tapac[v]vympetv, “for as 
long as the acknowledging party is alive, he is to have the complete right over all his pos- 
sessions, to sell, mortgage, or to transfer them to others.” 
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Ths unrpög TovXiag HpaxAäg ov[vemypa-] 
prs 
Gaia, also called Sarapias, shall from the date of this agreement be per- 


mitted by herself to convey (by sale) through the official registers, with- 
out her mother Julia Heracla consenting to the conveyance. 


The likely occasion of the deed of gift is a forthcoming marriage 
between Gaia and Theon, to whom Julia makes the homologia, and it 
is this situation that perhaps accounts for the full transfer of owner- 
ship from Julia to Gaia and the lack of any provision for Julia’s 
support from the property. The instigation of this division of prop- 
erty, one may surmise, may have come from Gaia, her prospective 
husband, or from Julia. 

Several observations can be made from these documents, ranging 
from the third century BCE to the first century of the Common Era. 
First, none of them is a called a d1a6rKn and none uses the ter- 
minology, katakcinew, normally found in wills.” Instead, all are 
framed as objective homologia (sometimes with a subjective homolo- 
gia in the list of witnesses at the end), acknowledging a division of 
property. BGU III 993 is expressly called a ööcız, which corresponds 
to the Mishnaic minn, 

Second, whether or not the deed of gift contains the phrase peta 
mv Eavrfg tekevrmv, it seems clear that in most cases the property 
effectively transferred at the time of the gift. In the papyrus deeds of 
gift there is no reason to suppose that the testator continued to enjoy 
usufruct, for even in those cases where a maintenance clause exists, it 
is stated in absolute value rather than, as in the Mishnaic rulings, in 
terms of usufruct. 

Third, with deeds of gift it is not necessary to suppose that a gift to 
one son or daughter would automatically imply that the entire paren- 
tal estate was divided. In the case of BGU III 993 the testator’s pos- 
sessions were unevenly divided between his daughter and wife, and it 
remains unclear whether his sons were excluded entirely, whether 
they had already received property through dismission (which seems 


t P Petr, 1112 is a will, but the clause of interest for us is the reference to the prior gift to 
the wife and sons of the testator. For a typical will, sec, e.g., P.Oxy. I 490.3-4 (124 CE): &p’ bv 
wé[V mepictu}t xpovov Exsıv ne mv Kata [tov idiwv sZovolav 6 sav PobAWpar sxitedsiv Kai 
wetadiatibecBat Kai MNOS àkúpwow] | Gye tHvdE tiv SwOnKny. Cav È Exi TadTH TedAcuTHOW 
Katad[einm Kat] orootopyiav Aiovucio Tlavelxatov dmedevbépov Tletosipiog c 13 pntpd¢ 
Aypavoütog ... 
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unlikely), or whether they had to await the mother’s decease. In 
P.Cair.Goodsp. 6, since only one-quarter of the testator’s estate went 
to his son Horus, it would seem that the rest remained with the 
testator, either to be disbursed to others or to later to Horus. And in 
the case of P.Oxy. 11 273, the gift of some of Julia’s property to her 
daughter Gaia certainly does not imply that all of Julia’s property 
was apportioned to other potential heirs. Hence, the situation of the 
parable of the Returning Son is quite plausible: the younger son 
obtains a deed of gift, but this does not oblige the father formally to 
divide his property with the elder son, although the elder son can 
validly expect that he receive the remainder of the property even- 
tually. 

Fourth, there is no indication at all that opprobrium attached to the 
transfer. In the case of BGU III 993 the division was likely a device 
to protect the interest of the daughter and wife. If anyone were to be 
insulted, it would be the sons, if they had been left aside as a result of 
the deed of gift, P.Oxy. II 273 is likely connected with a marriage of 
the daughter of the testatrix; and in P. Lond. III 880 the later involve- 
ment and agreement of the testator in the sale of the property is 
hardly an indication that he was insulted by the division. Is it possible 
that the division described in P.Cair.Goodsp. 6 was a dismission, 
although the evidence is rather thin; and in the case of P. fay. 97 one 
might speculate that there was some tension between the two 
brothers, and perhaps between the testator and the elder brother, but 
there is no real evidence up which to build such a theory. 

In all, there is nothing in these deeds of gift to indicate that the 
division of parental property prior to the death of the testator was 
either unusual or necessarily constituted an insult to the parent. Ex- 
cept for P.Fay. 97, these deeds do not even contain clauses to 
indicate that the legatee was thereby excluded from any further 
claims on the estate. Hence, there seems to be no good reason to 
suppose, with Bailey and Hultgren, that the younger son’s demand 
constituted an insult to the father’s honour, still less that it was 
tantamount to wishing the father dead. Divisions inter vivos were 
common enough, and motivated by a variety of reasons—marriage, 
protection of a spouse or heir, and perhaps a simple desire on the part 
of the donee to establish an independent household or the testator’s 
desire to have this happen. As indicated above, we are seldom in a 
position to know who initiated the division, because agency is hidden 
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behind the homologia formula. But this merely indicates that as the 
owner, the father or mother had to authorize the legal transfer. It tells 
us nothing about the other agents involved. 

As to the younger son’s alleged failure to maintain the father from 
his gift-property, the papyri do not offer much support. Of course 
some divisions are clear that maintenance is a stipulation of the di- 
vision, but in the case of P. Mich. V 321, maintenance is imposed on 
only one of the donees. In other cases, there is no maintenance pro- 
vision at all. Had the parable wished to make the point that the 
younger son’s “sin” was a failure to maintain, there would have had 
to be a statement to this effect, or one would have to suppose that all 
Palestinian deeds of gift required maintenance. It is at this point that 
Sir. 33:20-23 and ¢.B.B. 8:10 become relevant, for these suggest that 
at least some deeds of gift lack this provision entirely. Hence the 
lament in 5.B.Mes. 75b. Moreover, there is nothing in the parable to 
suggest that the father was in any way disadvantaged by the liquida- 
tion of the younger son’s property; on the contrary, he is still able to 
mount a substantial feast on the son’s return. 


3. The Younger Son 


What then is the younger son’s sin? The description of the son’s 
activities in 15:13, Stsoköpnıoev THY obolav AdTOD C@v dowTas, as 
well as the elder brother’s characterization of him as ó katagpayav 
cov Tov Biov petà nopv@v in 15:30 both focus on the loss of family 
property and uses the key concept of gowtia, prodigality. Aristotle 
notes that Gomtia is often thought to be a combination of vices, since 
“we call prodigal those who lack restraint (tod¢ &kpateic) and who 
spend their money on debauchery (dxoAacia),” both characteristics 
that might apply to the younger son. But prodigality for Aristotle has 
to do particularly with wasting one’s substance: 


Really it denotes the possessor of one particular vice, that of wasting 
one's substance (tò pOsipew tv ovoiav); for he who is ruined by his 
own agency is a hopeless case indeed, and to waste one’s substance (ñ 
tc oùciac Popa) seems to be in a way to ruin oneself, inasmuch as 
wealth is the means of life. (Aristotle, EN IV 1.1119b) 
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In Menander’s Skipper, the focus is not on what the prodigal does to 
himself, but the punishment that ought to be meted out to those who 
“squander their inheritance” (ToDg Ta natpda KatedndoKotac): 


© PATATN PF piitep óc cepvov c—osp’ ei 

tolg vodv Eyoval kta TOAAOD T’ ügıov 

OG Sit’ Expfiv el tic natpaav raparaBwv 

yv Katapayoı, nAelv tobtov ron bik Tého0uG 

Kai und Enıßaivev yrs, iv’ obtas Todero 

olov TapahaPadyv dyabdov odK Epeicaro 

O beloved mother Earth, how very holy a possession 

are you to those who are sensible, and much beyond price; 

so it would be only right that whoever receives his ancestral estate 
and devoured it, should from that time and forever 

sail the seas never setting foot on land, that he might thus know 
the good thing he received but did not spare. (Athenaeus, Deipn. IV 
144B-C) 


In both Aristotle and Menander ıt is not the duty to support one’s 
parents that is in focus with prodigality, although that might be an 
associated vice. It is the sheer act of wasting one’s substance and the 
thoughtlessness entailed. The citation from Menander makes clear 
that this might be conceived as an offence against the gods; indeed 
the punishment proposed is consistent with this understanding. 

In Israelite culture, where the land was conceived as “the land 
your God is giving you” and as something whose sanctity should be 
protected, prodigality might easily be treated as an offence against 
God, as it also damaged the collective standing of the family but 
reducing its wealth and therefore its influence and honour. 

We have at least two papyrus examples of prodigals, with which I 
shall close. The first, BGU III 993, is a letter from a prodigal, beg- 
ging reconciliation with his mother, apparently having expended his 
resources. Noteworthy is his confession of sin (olda ötv fiuäprnka) 
and assurance that he has reformed (nenoiöjevuaı kað’ òv dt tpó- 
nov), and the hyperbolic and rather stereotypical claim to be naked.” 
The second, P.Flor. I 99, is a letter of the parents of an unreformed 
prodigal to the strategos, accusing him expressly of prodigality (4ow- 


° See P.Enteux. 74.7 (222 BCE); P.Mich. 1 90.2 (I BCE); P.Oxy. IV 439.6 (1 CE); XVII 
2151.10 (HU CE); P.Strass. IV 233.3 (IN BCE). 
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tevóuevoc), and asking that their denunciation of him be registered as 
a means of protecting them from their son’s creditors. 

Neither of these letter concern deeds of gift, although one can 
easily imagine that both prodigals acquired their initial capital in this 
manner, The conclusion of this paper is that papyrus deeds of gift can 
indeed illumine the situation presupposed in Luke 15:12: there is no 
reason to suppose that the son’s request for a division of the property 
prior to his father’s death was especially unusual, or that it con- 
stituted an insult or death-wish. This unwarranted conclusion seems 
more designed to inflate the crime of the younger son, to take it well 
beyond the boundary of quotidian happenings, and thus to install the 
son as a foil for a theologized father. Nor is the fourth commandment 
necessarily invoked here: neither contemporary deeds of gift nor the 
assumptions of the parable itself authorize the conclusion that the son 
was legally obliged to support his father or that his father’s financial 
standing was damaged by the division. Instead, we have a reasonably 
typical story of a deed of gift, to be sure, a deed of gift that went 
disastrously, but hardly unpredictably, wrong. 
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DIE EUCHARISTISCHEN GEBETE VON DIDACHE 9 UND 10 
UND DAS RÄTSEL VON DIDACHE 10:6 


Dietrich-Alex Koch 


Seitdem 1883 erstmalig der Text der sog. Didache, der “Lehre der 
zwölf Apostel,” veröffentlicht wurde,' hat diese interessante Schrift 
vielfältige Aufmerksamkeit gefunden.’ Sie stellt das früheste litur- 
gische Handbuch des Urchristentums dar (vor allem zu den Themen 
Taufe und Eucharistic),’ umfaßt aber auch einige Abschnitte, in de- 
nen wichtige Fragen der Gemeindeordnung behandelt werden (Auf- 
nahme und Umgang mit Wanderaposteln und Wanderpropheten, 
Wahl von Bischöfen und Diakonen u.a.) Abgeschlossen wird die 
Schrift durch einen eschatologischen Ausblick.” Die Didache, die all- 
gemein um 100 n. Chr. datiert wird, ist seit ihrer Entdeckung eine 


|! vgl. K, Niederwimmer, Die Didache, Göttingen 1989, pp. 33-36, Mit diesem Beitrag 
setzte ich den Dialog mit dem Jubilar fort, der auf einer Tagung vom 4.-6. Januar 1999 in 
Soesterberg, getragen von der Netherlands School for Advanced Studies in Theology and Re- 
ligion (NOSTER) begann, Ich hatte damals die Ehre, auf den Beitrag von Henk Jan de Jonge 
zum Thema der Entstehung des Abendmahls die “Response” zu liefern. Beide Beiträge sind 
veröffentlicht in; J.W. van Henten/A. Houtepen (Hg.), Religious Identity and the Invention of 
Tradition, Assen 2001; dort: H.J, de Jonge, “The Early History of the Lord’s Supper,” pp. 209- 
237 und D.-A. Koch, “The Early History of the Lord’s Supper: Response to Henk Jan de 
Jonge,” pp. 238-252. Die Wichtigkeit des Themas für den Jubilar kommt zudem darin zum 
Ausdruck, daß er diesem Gegenstand auch seine Abschiedsvorlesung am 13, April 2007 wid- 
mete: Avondmaal en symposium. Oorsprong en eerste ontwikkeling van de vroegchristelijke 
samenkomst, Leiden 2007. Eine frühere Fassung dieses Beitrags habe ich am 21. Dezember 
2006 im Neutestamentlichen Doktoranden- und Habilitandenkolloquium der Evangelisch- 
Theologischen Fakultät Münster vorgetragen, eine englische Fassung am 19. November 2007 
in der Arbeitsgruppe “Didache in Context” der SBL-Tagung in San Diego. Allen Teil- 
nehmerinnen und Teilnehmern sage ich Dank für anregende und weiterführende Diskussionen. 

* Zur Forschungsgeschichte vgl. Ph. Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur, 
Berlin 1975, pp. 719-737; J.A. Draper, “The Didache in Modern Research: An Overview,” in: 
id. (ed.), The Didache in Modern Research, Leiden 1996, pp. 1-41, H. van de Sandt/D. Flusser 
(eds), The Didache. Its Jewish Sources and its Place in Early Judaism and Christianity, Assen/ 
Minneapolis 2002, 

* Didache 7-10; durch 7:1 (taöra mavta npoeınövtes) wird die in 1:1-6.3 aufgenommene 
Zwei-Wege-Lehre zum Teil der Taufliturgie. 

* Didache 11-15; der uneinheitlich wirkende Aufbau ist ein deutlicher Hinweis, daß hier 
Anweisungen unterschiedlichen Alters vorliegen; vgl. Niederwimmer, Didache, pp. 209-211. 

° Didache 16, zu den traditionsgeschichtlichen Problemen vgl. Niederwimmer, Didache, pp. 
247-256. 
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hochwillkommene Quelle, um über die bisher bekannten Texte des 
Neuen Testaments und der sog. Apostolischen Väter hinaus Kenntnis 
über Liturgie und Gemeindeleben der Urchristenheit zu gewinnen. 
Dies gilt unverändert bis heute, und zwar insbesondere auch für die 
beiden “eucharistischen” Kapitel 9 und 10, bekommt man doch hier 
erstmalig Zugang zu den Gebeten, die—zumindest in einem Teil der 
frühchristlichen Gemeinden—-an der Wende vom 1. zum 2. Jh. n. 
Chr. im rituellen Gemeindemahl verwendet wurden. Das zusätzliche 
Material, das damit für die Frühgeschichte des urchristlichen Mahl- 
sakraments zur Verfügung stand, führte aber zugleich zu einer gan- 
zen Anzahl höchst strittiger Fragen, die bis heute in der Forschung 
kontrovers diskutiert werden, So ist bis heute der genaue Charakter 
des ohne Zweifel rituellen Mahls, zu dem die in Didache 9 und 10 
überlieferten Gebete gehörten, strittig. Genauso ungelöst ist die 
Frage, wie sich das in Didache 9 und 10 vorausgesetzte Mahl zum 
Kvplakov Öeinvov verhält, das sich aus | Korinther 10 und 11 für den 
paulinischen Traditionsbereich erheben läßt. Da nun faktisch 1 Ko- 
rinther 10 und 11 sowie Didache 9-10 die beiden ältesten Texte sind, 
die sich auf das urchristliche Mahlsakrament beziehen, sind beide 
Fragen aufs engste miteinander verbunden. 

Zunächst ist kurz der Textbefund in Didache 9-10 zu skizzieren‘ 
Auf die Einführung nep dé fs edvyapiotiac, obtm> EÜXAPIOTNOUTE 
folgt in 9:2 der Text eines Gebets in Bezug auf den Kelch, sodann in 
9:3-4 ein Gebet über das Brot. In 10:1-5 schließt sich ein Gebet an, 
das dankend Bezug nimmt auf avevuatikh tpogr Kai nortöv. Da 
dieses Schlußgebet mit der Wendung petà dé tò EunAnodfivar olrag 
ebyapıornoate eingeleitet wird, ist es offensichtlich, daß zwischen 
den Gebeten von Didache 9 und Didache 10 eine Mahlzeit statt- 
gefunden hat, so daß die Gebete von Didache 9 zu Beginn des Mahls, 
also unmittelbar vor dem Verzehr dieser Mahlelemente gesprochen 
wurden. Zusätzlich enthalten sind in Didache 9-10: (a) zwei litur- 
gische Anweisungen (in 9:5 über den Ausschluß der Ungetauften, in 
10:7 über die Rechte der Propheten im Ablauf der Liturgie) und (b) 
in 10:6 mehrere kurze Gebetsrufe. 


© Zur Analyse allgemein vgl. die Kommentare von Niederwimmer, Didache, pp. 173-209, 
und W. Rordorf/A. Tuiher, La Doctrine des Douze Apötres, Paris 1978, pp. 38-50. die kurze 
Einführung in die Problematik bei G. Schöllgen, “Didache. Zwölf-Apostel-Lehre,” in: id., 
Didache. Zwölf-Apostel-Lehre, Freiburg 1991, pp. 50-54 und jüngst |. Schröter, Das Abend- 
mahi. Frühchristliche Deutungen und Impulse für die Gegenwart, Stuttgart 2006, pp. 60-72, 
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Diese Struktur hat zu einer umfangreichen Forschungsdiskussion 
geführt, insbesondere veranlaßt durch das als auffällig empfundene 
Fehlen der Einsetzungsworte von 1 Kor. 11:23-25 in der Didache.” 
Trotz erheblicher Verzweigungen in den zur Debatte gestellten Hy- 
pothesen läßt sich für die Forschungsdiskussion eine grundlegende 
Alternative benennen, die dann für die gesamte weitere Analyse 
bestimmend ist:* 

(1) Gemäß der ersten Hypothese bestand das in den Gemeinden 
der Didache gefeierte rituelle Mahl aus zwei Teilen: einem Gemein- 
schaftsmahl, auf das sich die in Didache 9-10 vorliegenden Gebete 
beziehen, das häufig auch als “Agape” bezeichnet wird, und einem 
zweiten, im eigentlichen Sinne sakramentalen Teil, in dem dann die 
hier fehlenden Einsetzungsworte ihren Platz hatten— wobei aller- 
dings dieser zweite Teil im Text der Didache keinerlei Niederschlag 
gefunden hat, Der Grund für diese Hypothese ist offensichtlich: Die 
Einsetzungsworte gelten, weitgehend undiskutiert, als integraler Be- 
standteil der urchristlichen rituellen Mahlfeier, so daß—-gemäß dieser 
Sicht—sie zweifelsfrei ergänzt werden müssen. Aber über dieses hy- 
pothetische Argument hinaus können die Vertreter dieser Position 
auch auf einen bestimmten Sachverhalt im vorhandenen Text von 
Didache 10 hinweisen, In Didache 10:6-7 folgen auf das Schlußgebet 
(a) mehrere Gebetsrufe (so ®oawé TH Oe Aavid und papavadd in 
V. 6b, d) sowie (b) eine agendarische Anweisung (über die Rechte 
der Propheten im liturgischen Ablauf; 10:7), und in diesem Zu- 
sammenhang findet sich auch die Wendung ei rıg äyıög Eotıv, Ep- 
YEodw' Ei Tig oùk Eotı, uetavoeitto (V. 6c: “wenn jemand heilig ist, 
komme er, wenn er es nicht ist, tue er Buße‘). Dies ist offensichtlich 
eine Aufforderung an die Teilnehmer des rituellen Mahls, die sich 
auf einen noch ausstehenden Teil der Mahlfeier bezieht. Nieder- 
wimmer stellt ausdrücklich fest: “Läßt man den überlieferten Text, 
wie er ist, so bleibt kaum eine andere Wahl, als anzunehmen, daß 
10,6 die Invitation zum Herrenmahl darstellt, das unmittelbar darauf 
folgt.” 


” Niederwimmer, Didache, p. 176: “Mehr noch frappiert, daß die Einsetzungsworte fehlen,” 

* Vgl. die Übersicht bei Niederwimmer, Didache, pp. 176-179. 

” Niederwimmer, Didache, p. 179, der Beginn der Formulierung Niederwimmers spielt dar- 
auf an, daß Hans Lietzmann, 10:6c als fehl am Platze empfand und vor 9:5 einordnete; vgl. H, 
Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl, Bonn 1926, pp. 236-237. Auch Schöllgen, “Didache,” p. 
54 sieht in 10:6c einen klaren Hinweis auf die Fortsetzung des Mahlrituals. 
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Das Problem dieser Deutung” besteht darin, daß der Wortlaut der 
Gebete und auch deren Einleitung keinen Anlaß dazu geben, mit 
einem weiteren Teil der Mahlfeier zu rechnen und das zwischen 
Didache 9 und 10 erfolgte Mahl als vorläufig, unrituell oder un- 
sakramental anzusehen. Die dezidierte Bezeichnung des Mahls als 
ebxapıoria (zumal in der ungewöhnlichen Wendung von 9:5: “Nie- 
mand aber soll von euerer ‘Eucharistia’ essen und auch nicht trinken 
als die...”) und der Rückbezug auf die Mahlelemente als “geistliche 
Speise und geistlicher Trank” (10:3) lassen eine derartige Interpreta- 
tion nicht zu. Hinzu kommt, daß es völlig unerklärlich bleibt, warum 
in diesem liturgischen Text ein einleitender Teil des Mahlrituals aus- 
tuhrich Erwähnung findet, der zentrale Teil dagegen völlig fehlen 
soll, 

(2) Die Gegenthese sieht in den Gebeten von Didache 9-10 voll- 
gültige eucharistische Texte, die sich auf eine in sich vollständige 
und abgeschlossene rituelle Mahlfeier beziehen,'” wobei dann häufig 
die Eigenständigkeit dieses Typs der Mahlfeier gegenüber dem pau- 
linischen kupıakov deinvov hervorgehoben wird. Dies ergibt eine in 


'° Sie wurde von prominenten Forschern vertreten, so u.a. Th. Zahn, Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur 3: Supplementum 
Clementinum, Erlangen 1884 (darin: Die “Lehre der zwölf Apostel,” pp. 278-319); M. Dibelius, 
“Die Mahl-Gebete der Didache,” in: id., Botschaft und Geschichte, Ges. Aufs. 2. Zum Ur- 
christentum und zu hellenistischen Religionsgeschichte, hg. v. H. Kraft(G, Bornkamm, Tü- 
bingen 1956, pp. 117-127 (zuerst ZNW 37 [1938], pp. 47-58), R. Bultmann, Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments, Tübingen 41961, p. 153, J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, Göttingen 
“1967, pp. 111, 126-127. Diese Deutung wird gegenwärtig vertreten von Niederwimmer, Di- 
dache, pp. 179-180; Schöllgen, “Didache,” pp. 50-54 und hat sich nach Niederwimmer, Di- 
dache, p. 177 “weithin durchgesetzt.” 

'' Niederwimmer, Didache, p. 180 sieht daher hierin die entscheidende Schwäche dieser 
auch von ihm selbst vertretenen Position. Die dafür vorgetragenen Erklärungen (Bulimann, 
Theologie, p, 153: die Liturgie der eigentlichen Feier brauchte “als allbekannt nicht mitgeteilt 
zu werden”; Jeremias, Abendmahlsworte, pp. 126-127: die eigentliche Liturgie sollte vor Pro- 
fanierung geschützt werden) überzeugen in der Tat nicht. 

'? Sie wurde ebenfalls von prominenten Forschern vertreten, so u.a. von A. Harnack, Die 
Lehre der zwölf Apostel nebst Untersuchungen zur ältesten Geschichte der Kirchenverfassung 
und des Kirchenrechts, Leipzig 1893, pp. 28-37, Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl, pp. 232- 
233 (der in Didache 9 eine echte “Eucharistie” sieht, auf das eine Agape folgt, auf welche Did. 
10:1-5 zuriickblickt); A. Vööbus, Liturgical Traditions in the Didache, Stockholm 1968, pp. 
63-70 (“there is no other way left... but to understand these prayers as eucharistic” [70]). Dabei 
wird der Charakter des Mahls durchaus unterschiedlich beurteilt (als reine Agape oder als “Eu- 
charistie”), doch braucht das an dieser Stelle nicht näher diskutiert zu werden. 
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sich stimmige Interpretation,'” doch bleibt ein Hindernis bestehen: 
die liturgische Aufforderung von 10:6c, die auf einen weiteren, noch 
ausstehenden Teil der Liturgie verweist. Diese muß dann als Dublette 
zu der Ausschlußformulierung von 9:5 erklärt werden," was schon 
aufgrund der Stellung nach (!) dem Abschlußgebet wenig über- 
zeugend ist. 

Aufgrund dieser Diskussionslage sind zwei Problembereiche zu 
diskutieren: (a) die Funktion der sog. Einsetzungsworte im Blick auf 
die Liturgie der frühchristlichen Mahlfeier, und (b) die Funktion von 
Did. 10:6 ım Rahmen des dort vorausgesetzten Mahlverlaufs. 


l. / Kor. 10:1-22; 11:17-34 und Didache 9-10 


Die Aussagen des Paulus in 1 Kor. 10:1-22 und 11:17-34 vermitteln 
nur sehr begrenzte Aufschlüsse über den Ablauf der Mahlfeier, die er 
betont Kkvpiaxdv deinvov (1 Kor. 11:20) nennt. Der Grund ist offen- 
sichtlich. In beiden Fällen geht es nicht um eine grundsätzliche 
Regelung bzw, Neuregelung des Ablaufs. Die Regelung des Ablaufs 
ist längst erfolgt, nämlich in der Gründungsphase der Gemeinde 
durch Paulus selbst. In I Kor. 11:17-22 geht es um Mißstände, die 
bei der Mahlfeier eingerissen sind, und im Zusammenhang der Kritik 
des Paulus erfahren wir, daß es sich dabei einerseits um ein rituelles 
Mahl handelt, das offenbar in einer bestimmten Beziehung zu dem- 
jenigen Mahl steht, das der köpıiog “in der Nacht, in der er ausge- 
liefert wurde,” mit den Seinen feierte (11:23); andererseits ist klar 
erkennbar, daß dieses Mahl zugleich ein echtes Sättigungsmahl war, 


U Gegen Niederwimmer, Didache, p. 177 (s.o. A 11) ist festzuhalten, daß diese Sicht auch 
in der gegenwärtigen Diskussion durchaus häufig vertreten wird, vgl. M. Klinghardt, Gemein- 
schaftsmahl und Mahlgemeinschaft. Soziologie und Liturgie frühchristlicher Mahlfeiern, Tù- 
bingen 1996, pp. 379-405; J.A. Draper, “Ritual Process and Ritual Symbol in Didache 7-10,” 
VigChr 54 (2000), pp. 121-154 (bes. pp. 142-143) und Van de SandtFlusser (eds), Didache, 
pp. 298-304. Ebenso jüngst Schröter, Abendmahl, pp. 68-69 und M. Theobald, “Leib und Blut 
Christi. Erwägungen zur Herkunft, Funktion und Bedeutung des sogenannten ‘Ein- 
setzungsberichts’,” in: M. Ebner (ed.), Herrenmahl und Gruppenidentität, Freiburg 2007, pp. 
121-165, dort pp. 142-152. Auch für De Jonge, “History,” ist in Didache 9-10 ein sakramen- 
tales Mahl vorausgesetzt (p. 222: “The supper pietured by the Didache is both a real and a 
sacramental meal”), auf das vermutlich noch eine allgemeine Gemeindeversammlung mit 
“prophecies, instruction, admonitions, reprimands, ecstatic utterances etc.” (aber eben nicht: 
mit dem eigentlichen Mahlsakrament) folgte. 

'* So Klinghardt, Gemeinschaftsmahl, p. 405; Draper, “Ritual Process,” p. 134. 
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bei dem—und das ist der Mißstand—die einen am Ende betrunken 
waren, andere aber Icer ausgingen und hungrig blieben (11:21). Die 
Zitation der Einsetzungsworte ist für Paulus ganz offensichtlich aus 
inhaltlichen Gründen wichtig, und zwar im Blick auf die Schluß- 
folgerungen, die er daraus in 11:27-34 zieht. Aber es wird nirgends 
erkennbar, daß diese Worte im Mahlverlauf selbst rezitiert wurden. 
Der einzige Hinweis auf liturgisch zu bewertende Äußerungen im 
Mahlverlauf steht ın 11:26, wo Paulus, an den zweiten Wieder- 
holungsbefehl anknüpfend, zu den Einsetzungsworten hinzufügt— 
und zwar in direkter Anrede an die Adressaten: d0dKic yap £üv 
Eodinte TOV Gptov TODTOV Kai Tov TOTNpIOV mivyte, TOV Hävarov Tod 
Kvpiov Katayy&iksre, Gypt od 2AOn, “Sooft ihr nämlich dieses Brot 
eft und diesen Becher trinkt, verkündet thr den Tod des Herrn, bis 
daß er kommt.” Mit dem “Verkündigen” des “Todes des Herrn” kann 
natürlich nicht der reine Mahlvorgang als solcher gemeint sein, son- 
dern es muß eine bestimmte verbale Interpretation hinzutreten, durch 
die dieses Mahl als ganzes in den Horizont des Todes Jesu gestellt 
wird. Worum es sich dabei handelte, ist 1 Kor. 10:16 zu entnehmen. 

In 1 Kor. 10:14-22 will Paulus im Zusammenhang der Debatte 
über das Problem des sog. Götzenopferfleisches zweierlei erreichen: 
Er will einerseits eine ganz klare Grenzlinie ziehen zu jeder Form 
von eiöwAoAarpia, also der kultischen Verehrung heidnischer Gott- 
heiten (10:14).'” Zugleich will er zeigen, daß es nicht auf die Sub- 
stanzen (z.B. des Götzenopferfleisches) ankommt, sondern auf die 
koıvovia, in die sich jemand begibt, in die Gemeinschaft mit den Dä- 
monen oder die Gemeinschaft mit dem “Herrn,” die eine gleich- 
zeitige Gemeinschaft mit den Dämonen zwingend ausschließt 
(10:20b, 21). In diesem Zusammenhang greift Paulus auf offenbar 
zentrale Aspekte des rituellen Gemeindemahls zurück, nämlich auf 
die koıwovia mit dem Blut (bzw. dem Leib) Christi, die in diesem 
Mahl hergestellt wird: tò notnpiov tig edAoylag G ebAoyoduev, oùyì 
Kowovia éotiv tod atpatog toð Xpiotod; “Der Becher des Lob- 
gebets, über dem wir das Lobgebet sprechen, ist er nicht die Anteil- 
habe am Blut Christi?” (10:16). 


Evdoyia/evAoyeiv meint hier das “Lobgebet” bzw. “das Lobgebet 


sprechen“; evdoyeiv heißt (a) “loben, rühmen, preisen”—dies ist die 


Diesem Zie) dient der ganze vorlaufende Abschnitt 10:1-13 mit dem warnenden Hinweis 
auf den Götzendienst der “Väter.” 
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grundsätzlich profangriechische Bedeutung von evAoyeiv; sie ist in der 
LXX vorausgesetzt, wenn dort mm 112 mit evdoyntos kópioç wieder- 
gegeben wird (so Gen. 24:27 u.ö.), vgl. im NT Lk. 1:64 und die Wen- 
dung evdoynrds ó Heög (2 Kor. 1:3; Eph. 1:3; I Petr. 1:3), Da das jü- 
dische Tischgebet als Lobspruch mit “Gelobt (evAoyntéc) sei Gott” als 
Beginn formuliert wird,'® kann absolutes ebAoyetv in diesem Traditions- 
bereich auch technisch im Sinne von “das Lobgebet (bei Tisch) sprech- 
en” gebraucht werden,” so Mk. 6:41 (par. Mt. 14:19); Mk. 14:22 (par. 
Mt. 26:26); Lk. 24:30;'? (b) aufgrund der festen Wiedergabe von qa 
durch evaoyeiv in der LXX partizipiert ebAoyetv in der LXX an der ge- 
samten semantischen Breite von 772 und erhält so auch die Bedeutung 
“segnen”—und zwar sowohl von Menschen (im Sinne von: Gottes gna- 
denreiche Kraft auf jemanden herabwünschen) als auch von Gott bzw. 
Christus selbst (im Sinne von: mit Wohltaten bedenken).'” Dieser 
Sprachgebrauch ist auch sonst frühjüdisch und frühchristlich belegt, vgl. 
Josephus, Bell. V 401 und Röm. 12:4. Keine ausreichenden Belege gibt 
es dagegen für einen Sprachgebrauch von evdAoyetv im Sinne von “wei- 
hen” (consecrare).”° EvAoyia meint dementsprechend (a) “Lob, Preis”; 
(b) den Segenswunsch bzw. das Segensgut.”' 


'6 vgl. die Textbeispiele bei Bill. 4.2, pp. 631-632. 

"© H, Patsch, “e0Aoy&w,” EWNT 2 71992), pp. 198-201, dort pp. 199-200. 

"" Von hier aus sind auch die Fälle Lk. 9:16 (par. zu Mk. 6:41), wo Lk. abtoüg hinzufügt, 
und Mk. 8:7 (evAoynoag abta nach absolutem evyaptatiyaus in 8:6!) zu beurteilen: “Er sprach 
das Lobgebet in Bezug auf sie (die Brote bzw. Fische).” 

O Belege für diesen unstrittigen Sprachgebrauch s. Bauer/Aland, Wb., p. 652, sv evdAoyéw 
1.2a.3. 

* Bauer/Aland, Wb., p. 652, s.v. ebdoyém 2b, postuliert eine Bedeutung “etw. segnen, 
weihen” und führt hierfür die Stellen Ex. 23:25; 1 Kon. 9:13 und Josephus, Beil. V 401 an. 
Doch ist zunächst zwischen “segnen” (benedicere) und “weihen” (consecrare) zu unterschei- 
den. Und daß es eine selbständige Verwendung von ebAoyeiv im Sinne von kaßıepoüv (und von 
evdAoyia im Sinne von “Weihe,” so Bauer/Aland, Wb., p. 653, s.v. evAoyia 4) gegeben habe, läßt 
sich nicht nachweisen. Ex. 23:25(LXX) ist zwar ausnahmsweise die Segenszusage auf 
Gegenstände bezogen, jedoch nicht im Sinne einer “Weihe”: Gott will das Brot, den Wein und 
das Wasser Israels “segnen,” (nicht “weihen”) d.h. vermehren, wenn es den Weisungen Gottes 
folgt. In Josephus, Beil. V 401 ist im Blick auf die Handlungen der Priester von tà edkoyndevra 
und tà Katnpapeéva die Rede, was eine Bedeutung im Sinne von “weihen” ausschließt. Einzig 1 
Sam. 9:13 ist auch die Bedeutung “weihen” möglich: Dort heißt es von Samuel: evAoyet thv 
$uoiav, doch hat sich von hier aus kein eigenständiger Sprachgebrauch entwickelt. 

>! Belege s. Bauer/Aland, Wb., p, 653, s.v. evdoyia 1-3.5. Die Bedeutung “Weihe,” die 
Bauer/Aland s.v. 4 für I Kor. 10:16 postuliert, ist ohne Grundlage: Als einzige Parallele ist 
JosAs 8:11 angeführt, doch steht dort die gleiche Wortverbindung wie in I Kor. 10:16: nori 
piov evdoyiag cov. Neben &prov Cwijc, “Brot des Lebens” (d.h. Brot, das Leben vermittelt) 
kann man diese Wendung als “Becher deines Segens” verstehen, aber mit Sicherheit nicht als 
“Weihebecher.” In I Kor. 10:16 zeigt jedoch der Zusatz 6 eVAoyoönev, daß hier an das Lob- 
gebet beim Mahl gedacht ist. 
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Die Verwendung von edAoyia/ebAoyetv im Zusammenhang des ri- 
tuellen Gemeindemahls ist somit kein Zufall, und auf der Basis der 
Gestaltung des jüdischen Tischgebets als Lobgebet ist für 1 Kor. 
10:16 davon auszugehen, daß hier nicht die Mahlteilnehmer gesegnet 
werden, sondern Gott für die im Mahl vermittelten Gaben gepriesen 
wird, beginnend eben mit edAoyntög 6 Bec. Auszuschließen ist da- 
gegen, daß hier gemeint ist, daß der Becher selbst (oder gar sein In- 
halt) “gesegnet” wird, was ja auf eine Konsekration von Gegen- 
ständen hinausliefe.”* 

Wenn Paulus sagt, daß der Becher, über dem im Mahlverlauf der 
Lobpreis Gottes gesprochen wird, Anteil am Tod des Herrn (seinem 
“Blut”) vermittelt,” dann muß dies in diesem Gebet selbst klar zum 
Ausdruck gekommen sein, oder anders formuliert: Das Gebet über 
dem Becher (und das parallel dazu anzunehmende Gebet über dem 
Brot) hat den “Tod des Herrn” zum zentralen Inhalt. Dieses Gebet ist 
daher auch als der Ort in der Mahlfeier anzusehen, an dem, jedenfalls 
in paulinischen Gemeinden, der “Tod des Herrn” verkündigt wird.” 
Die Aussagen von | Kor. 11:26 über die Bedeutung des Mahls als 
Verkündigung des “Todes des Herrn” und die paulinische Inter- 
pretation des Lobgebets über dem Becher in 10:16 verweisen somit 
aufeinander. 


Die Nähe von Lob- (bzw. Dank-)Gebet und Verkündigung zeigt sich 
auch in 1 Kor. 14:16: enei av EbAoyfig Ev nvednarı, ó avanANpdv Tov 
tónov tod ididtov nds Epel tò Ayımv Eni ti oñs ebxapıoria nerd ti 
héyeig odk oldev: “Denn wenn du im Geist betest, wie kann der, der den 
Platz des Laien einnimmt, das Amen zu deiner Danksagung sprechen? 
Er versteht ja nicht, was du sagst.” Diese Stelle zeigt nicht nur die große 
Nähe, die, jedenfalls für Paulus, zwischen evdoyeiv ([Gott] loben) und 
evyaptoteiv ([Gott] danken) besteht, sondern macht auch deutlich, daß 
für Paulus die (Lob- und Dank-)Gebete in der Gemeinde, wenn sie denn 
der oikodoun dienen, einen klar benennbaren Inhalt haben, dem andere, 


* Zutreffend W. Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther 2, Düsseldorf/Neukirchen-Vluyn 
1995, p. 436: “Es geht nicht um die segenbringende Wirkung oder überhaupt um den Inhalt des 
Bechers, sondern um Dank und Lobpreis, der darüber gesprochen wird.” 

* Zur Bedeutung von koıvwvia vgl. Schrage, Korinther, pp. 437-440. 

* Damit erübrigt sich die fragwürdige Alternative, die in der älteren Forschung diskutiert 
wurde, nämlich ob das Herrenmahl “an sich“ die Verkündigung des Todes des Herrn darstellt, 
oder ob im Mahiverlauf eine diesen begleitende eigenständige Wortverkündigung anzunehmen 
ist, vgl, die Diskussion bei H. Feld, Das Verständnis des Abendmahls, Darmstadt 1976, p. 62 
und H. Conzelmann, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, Göttingen “1981, p. 246. 
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die dem Gebet zuhören, zustimmen können. Lob und Dank, im Gebet 
an Gott gerichtet, sind also zugleich Verkündigung für die übrigen Ge- 
meindemitglieder. 


Damit ergibt sich, daß die beiden Gebete über dem Brot und über 
dem Becher” die zentralen Elemente sind, durch die das gemein- 
schaftliche Mahl der Gemeinde zugleich zum rituellen Mahl wird, 
das so “Anteilhabe am Blut des Herrn” eröffnet, 

Gleichzeitig zeigt sich eine grundsätzliche Übereinstimmung mit 
der Abfolge des Mahls von Didache 9-10: In beiden Fällen sind die 
mit Brot und Becher verbundenen Gebete die zentralen Elemente, die 
den rituellen Vorgang konstituieren und interpretieren.’ Aufgrund 
der zentralen Rolle der Gebete wird sofort verständlich, warum dann 
in Didache 9 das Gemeindemahl evyaptotia/Dankgebet genannt wer- 
den konnte, obwohl es sich weiterhin um eine reale Mahlzeit han- 
delte, bei der das Essen des Brotes und das Trinken aus dem Becher 
integrale Bestandteile des rituellen Vorgangs waren. Die Bedeutung 
der Gebete, durch die das Mahl erst zum rituellen Mahl wird, zeigt 
sich auch in der ungeschickten, aber bezeichnenden Formulierung 
vom “Essen und Trinken von eurer edyapıotia,” wörtlich: das “Essen 
und Trinken von eurer Danksagung” (Did. 9:5). 

Es ergibt sich somit eine grundsätzliche Übereinstimmung zwi- 
schen den rituellen Mählern, die in den paulinischen Gemeinden und 
denen der Didache begangen wurden, die jeweils ihr rituelles Zen- 
trum in den Gebeten über Brot und Becher und den damit verbun- 
denen Handlungen (Austeilung und Verzehr) hatten. Diese Überein- 
stimmung wird dadurch unterstrichen, daß sowohl Paulus als auch 
die Didache in diesem Zusammenhang von “geistlicher Speise” und 
“seistlichem Trank” sprechen (1 Kor. 10:3-5: nvevnarıköv Bpõpa 
und nvevparıköv nöna bzw. Did. 10:3: mvevpatků popn Kal 
MOTOV). 


= Die Abfolge Becher—Brot in I Kor. 10:16 wird häufig als Indiz für eine derartige 
Abfolge im realen Mahlvollzug gewertet, vgl. Schröter, Abendmahl, p. 29. Doch ist das nicht 
zwingend, da die Abfolge auch argumentativ erklärbar ist: Die Gegenüberstellung mit paganen 
Kultmählern ist hinsichtlich des Bechers (Trankspende!) viel eher durchführbar und daher die 
Voranstellung durchaus sinnvoll, dagegen ist die Entgegensetzung tpärela Kupiov/dauoviov 
wesentlich bemühter. 

* Die grundsätzliche Übereinstimmung in der Abfolge betont auch De Jonge, “History,” pp. 
221-223. 
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Diese grundsätzliche Übereinstimmung im Ablauf schließt jedoch 
keineswegs aus, daß es im inhaltlichen Verständnis des Mahls erheb- 
liche Unterschiede gab. In den paulinischen Gemeinden wurde, je- 
denfalls soweit Paulus hier die Mahlpraxis und das Mahlverständnis 
geprägt hatte, in den Mahlgebete “der Tod des Herm verkündigt, bis 
daß er kommt”—in den Gebeten der Didache ist dagegen vom Tod 
des Herrn nirgends die Rede. Die Bedeutung der Person Jesu, der 
übrigens in den Gebeten nie xöpıog sondern roig genannt wird, liegt 
für die Didache nicht in der soteriologischen Bedeutung für die 
Glaubenden, sondern in der Vermittlung des Lebens und der Er- 
kenntnis für die Teilnehmer am rituellen Mahl (Did. 9:3; 10:2). 
Aufgrund dieser Differenzen ist es mehr als zweifelhaft, daß in den 
Gemeinden der Didache auf diese Mahlgebcte ein zweiter Teil mit 
ausdrücklicher Verwendung der Einsetzungsworte von 1 Kor. 11:23- 
25 gefolgt sein soll, die ja ein ganz anders ausgerichtetes christo- 
logisches Gesamtkonzept enthielten. 

Im Blick auf die Tradition der Einsetzungsworte selbst ist fest- 
zustellen, daß Paulus sie den von ihm gegründeten Gemeinden ver- 
mittelt hat und daß ihre Funktion darin bestand, den Gemeinden zu 
erklären, in welcher Weise ihr gegenwärtiges Gemeindemahl mit 
dem Tod des Herrn verknüpft ist. Dies leistet diese Tradition in der 
Tat, aber es ist auch deutlich: Sie erklärt, aber sie ist keine Verkün- 
digung oder gar ein Gebetstext. In der Sicht des Paulus war es wich- 
tig, diese Tradition zu kennen, um zu verstehen, worum es im Her- 
renmahl geht”’—und wenn er über das Herrenmahl redet wie in | 
Kor. 11:17-34, dann zitiert er diese Tradition auch. Dies bedeutet je- 
doch keineswegs, daß diese Tradition auch im Mahlverlauf selbst, et- 
wa zusätzlich zu den Gebeten über Brot und Wein, verwendet wur- 
de.” Es handelt sich bei den Einsetzungsworten um eine kateche- 


” Theobald, “Leib und Blut,” p. 122 spricht mit Recht von einem “Referenztext... mit 
kultbegründender Funktion”; dieser Text ist “auf einer Metaebene angesiedelt im Vergleich zur 
Primärebene der eucharistischen Gebete, der Segensworte, des Lobpreises und der Bitten über 
die Gaben und Mahlteilnehmer, wobei diese Primärebene es ist, welche Eucharistie im Vollzug 
eigentlich konstituiert.” 

8 So jedoch Jeremias, Abendmahlsworte, p. 100, der in Analogie zur (von ihm voraus- 
gesetzten) Rolle von Dtn. 26:5-9 bei der Passahfeier die Abendmahlsworte als rezitierten Texte 
verstehen möchte, der dann anschließend ausgelegt wurde. Doch ist schon die Voraussetzung 
für die Analogisierung nicht tragfahig, nämlich die Annahme, daß das Kupiaxoy Seinvoy der 
paulinischen Gemeinden vom Passah her zu verstehen sei, ein Hintergrund, der sogar in der 
stark judenchristlichen Didache völlig fehlt! 
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tische und nicht um eine liturgische Tradition. Die früheste Verwen- 
dung in der Liturgie ist auch erst in der Traditio apostolica faßbar.” 

Für die Didache bedeutet das: 

(1) Es gibt keinen Grund für die Annahme, daß im rituellen 
Gemeindemahl der Didache die Einsetzungsworte je benutzt worden 
sind. Sogar für die paulinischen Gemeinden selbst ist dies nicht zu 
postulieren. Daher kann der Verweis auf das Fehlen der Einsetzungs- 
worte die Hypothese eines zweiten Teils des rituellen Mahls im 
Anschluß an die Gebete von Didache 9 und 10 nicht begründen, 

(2) Da der “Tod des Herrn” in den Gebeten von Didache 9-10 
auch nicht ansatzweise eine Rolle spielt, ist es mehr als zweifelhaft, 
daß die Einsetzungsworte in den Gemeinden der Didache überhaupt 
Verwendung fanden und wie in den paulinischen Gemeinden in der 
Katechese vermittelt wurden, so daß sie dann als Meta-Text der 
Mahlfeier dienen konnten. Die Gebete von Didache 9-10 und die 
Einsetzungsworte weisen eine so unterschiedliche christologische 
Ausrichtung auf, daß sie sich nicht gegenseitig erklären können. 


2. Didache 10:6-7 


Geht man aufgrund der bisherigen Überlegungen davon aus, daß die 
Gebete von Didache 9-10 das vollständige rituelle Mahl dieser 
Gemeinden widerspiegeln, sieht man sich jedoch einer beträchtliche 
Schwierigkeit gegenüber, nämlich der Frage, welche Funktion die 
Anweisung von Did. 10:6c hat: “Wenn jemand heilig ist, komme er; 
wenn er es nicht ist, tue er Buße.” Diese Aufforderung verweist ja 
auf einen noch ausstehenden Teil der Mahlfeier, und solange nicht 
geklärt ist, worauf sich diese Aufforderung bezieht, ist ein Gesamt- 
verständnis der Mahlfeier der Didache nicht möglich. 

Zur Beurteilung ist eine Gesamtanalyse von Did. 10:6-7 erforder- 
lich. Die Schlußwendung des Abschlußgebetes von Did. 10:1-5 
lautet: 


V. 5c: öt 000 Eotw TY Ölvanıc Kal ý ðóča gic TODS aidvac, °° “Denn dein 
ist die Kraft und die Herrlichkeit in Ewigkeit.” 


” Vgl, Schröter, Abendmahl, pp. 113-122. 
© Es handelt sich um einen eindeutigen Gebetsschluß, vgl. den Abschluß der Becher- 
Eucharistie in 9:2 und der Brot-Eucharistie in 9:4. Natürlich kann diese Wendung auch inner- 
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Daran schließen sıch an: 


V. 6a: 'EAdErw xXüpız Kai naperdetw 6 Köonog oDrog, “Es komme die 
Gnade, es vergehe diese Welt.” 

b: @oovva t@ Ge@°*' Aavid, “Hosanna dem Gott Davids.” 

c: Ei tig ays Eotı, EpxX&odw ei tic oùk Eotı, uetavoeitw, “Wenn jemand 
heilig ist, komme er; wenn er es nicht ist, tue er Buße.” 

d: uapavadd. Auriv, “Maranatha. Amen.” 

V. 7: tols SE npoprrang Entzpenete Evyapiotetv Goa H&Aovanv, “Aber den 
Propheten erlaubt, Dankgebete zu sprechen, soviel sie wollen.” 


Dieser Text vermittelt Einblicke in den weiteren Verlauf des Ge- 
meindemahls: Nach dem Schlußgebet durch den Liturgen folgen 
kurze Sätze, ja Ausrufe, die sich auf mehrere Sprecher verteilen. 
Zumindest V. 6b und 6d sind als Gebetsrufe von Mahlteilnehmern 
denkbar. Dagegen ist V. 7 eine agendarische Anweisung über das 
Recht der Propheten in Bezug auf die Dankgebete. Diese Anweisung 
richtet sich an den Benutzer der Didache, für den dieses Handbuch 
gedacht ist. In der Literatur werden grundsätzlich zwei Möglich- 
keiten diskutiert, diese Anweisung zu verstehen: 

(a) Die emokönor (15:1), die als Leiter des rituellen Mahls 
vorausgesetzt werden, sind verpflichtet, die in Didache 9 und 10 
niedergelegten Gebete zu benutzen, die Propheten als Charismatiker 
sind dagegen frei, ihre eigenen, und d.h. auch spontan formulierten 
Gebete zu verwenden, wenn sie die Eucharistie leiten.” 

(b) Nach dem Schlußgebet durch den Gemeindeleiter wird es den 
Propheten gestattet, zusätzliche Gebete anzufügen und zwar ohne 
irgendwelche Beschränkungen. 

Welche dieser beiden Erklärungen in Betracht kommt, hängt auch 
vom Kontext ab—doch ist gerade der äußerst umstritten, 

Die Wendung ei tig ayıög Eotiv, Epy&ohw' ei tic ODK ŠOTI, META- 
voeito, wird, wenn sie nicht als Hinweis auf einen zweiten, in der 


halb eines Gebets als Zäsur erscheinen, so in 9:3 und 10:2, aber sie fehlt am Ende der Gebete 
von Didache 9 nie, und das wäre hier der Fall, wenn man V. 6 (ganz oder teilweise) noch zum 
Schlußgebet rechnen würde. Insofern ist die Ergänzung von “Amen” im koptischen Text nicht 
unsachgemäß. 

* Zum textkritischen Problem vgl. Niederwimmer, Didache, p. 203 mit Anm. 86. 

` Vgl. Niederwimmer, Didache, p. 205, der diese Deutung bevorzugt. Doch wird sie durch 
das quantitative é6oa nicht nahegelegt. Eine ähnliche Erklärung schlägt Draper, “Ritual Pro- 
cess,“ pp. 128, 132 vor: Das Problem bestehe nicht in Frage, ob die Propheten an die Gebete 
der Didache gebunden sind oder nicht, sondern ob sie das Mahl leiten dürfen. Doch bezicht 
sich 60a Bovo eindeutig auf die Gebete selbst. 
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Didache ausgelassenen Teil des Mahls angesehen wird, als Ver- 
doppelung der Ausschlußformulierung von 9:5 bewertet.” Doch ist 
dies allzu deutlich eine Verlegenheitslösung. Dagegen spricht: 

(1) 9:5 ist eine agendarische Anweisung (wie 10:7), 10:6c ist 
dagegen ein Teil der Liturgie, eine vorgeschriebene Formulierung, 
mit der sich der Leiter des rituellen Mahls an die Mahlteilnehmer 
wendet, die er direkt anredet.”* 

(2) Die Kriterien für die Zulassung sind unterschiedlich: In 9:5 ist 
das Kriterium die Taufe—cin allgemein überprüfbares Kriterium, in 
10:6c ist das Kriterium die “Heiligkeit.” Wenn diese nach dem Mahl 
an die Teilnehmer gerichtet wird, handelt es sich bei allen Ange- 
redeten ohnehin um Getaufte—die Kriterien können also nicht iden- 
tisch sein.” 

(3) Nach Abschluß der Mahlfeier kommt eine Anweisung, die den 
Ausschluß von der Feier selbst zum Gegenstand hat, einfach zu spät. 


Ergebnis 


Auf der Grundlage der bisherigen Beobachtungen kann ein Lösungs- 
vorschlag erarbeitet werden, welcher die Schwächen der beiden 
bisher dominierenden Positionen vermeidet. 

Es ist davon auszugehen, daß im Anschluß an das agendarisch 
vorgeschriebene Schlußgebet durch den Liturgen die Mahlfeier nicht 
abrupt beendet ist, sondern daß danach Platz ist für Gebetsäußerun- 
gen der Teilnehmer. Dabei kann die Bitte &IHET@ yapic Kai napel- 
OétO 6 KÖouog oðtoç (V. 6a), die den eschatologischen Schluß des 
Abschlußgebets (V. 5) aufnimmt, durchaus als Übergang zu diesem 
Teil angeschen werden. Schriftlich aufgenommen in die Agende sind 
nur die kurzen Gebetsrufe doavvà tõ Geo Aavid und uapuvada, aber 


3 Vgl. Klinghardt, Gemeinschaftsmahl, p. 405, Draper, “Ritual Process,” p, 134, Schröter, 
Abendmahl, p. 68. 

“ Die agendarischen Anweisungen und die Aufforderung von 10:6c sind bezeich- 
nenderweise auch unterschiedlich formuliert: Die agendarischen Anweisungen stehen in der 2. 
Pers. Plural (9:5: “eure Eucharistie”, 10:7: “gestattet”), wobei 9:5 deutlich zeigt, daß hier nicht 
die Mahlteilnehmer (im Rahmen der Liturgie) angeredet sind, sondern die Leser (und Benutzer) 
dieses Handbuchs. Dagegen ist die an die Mahlteilnehmer selbst gerichtete Aufforderung in 
10:6c mit dem Imperativ der 3, Pers. Singular formuliert. 

3 Zur Illustration kann durchaus auf Didache 14 verwiesen werden: Hier wird ebenfalls 
neben der Taufe ein zusätzliches Kriterium für die Mahlteilnahme genannt: die Versöhnung mit 
dem Nächsten. 
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sie weisen unzweideutig darauf hin, daß im Ablauf der Mahlfeier 
dies die Stelle für die Beteiligung der Mahlteilnehmer ist. Dabei ist 
nicht anzunehmen, daß sich die Beteiligung der Gemeinde nur auf 
derartige Rufe beschränkte, sondern auch in kürzeren oder längeren 
Gebeten bestand. Auf diesem Hintergrund wird beides verständlich: 
die Anweisung an den Liturgen über das Recht der Propheten zur 
Danksagung in V. 7 und die rätselhafte Anweisung von V. 6c, die der 
Liturg an die Mahlteilnehmer richten soll. 

(1) Rechnet man mit weiteren Gebeten, die hier natürlich nicht 
aufgenommen sind, weil sie als frei formulierte Gebete gerade nicht 
Teil der Agende sein können, dann ergibt sich ein klarer Sinn für die 
Anweisung in V. 7: Die Propheten haben nicht nur wie alle übrigen 
Mahlteilnehmer das Recht, zusätzliche Dankgebete zu formulieren, 
sie können dies auch tun ö0a 0&Aovoıv, d.h. “soviel sie wollen,” un- 
terliegen also keinerlei Beschränkungen seitens des liturgischen Lei- 
ters der Mahlfeier. Diese Sonderstellung der Propheten im Rahmen 
der Mahlfeier entspricht damit durchaus ihrer sonstigen Rolle in der 
Didache, heißt es doch in 11:7 programmatisch: “Jeden Propheten, 
der im Geist redet, stellt nicht auf die Probe und fällt kein Urteil über 
ihn.” Da das Gebet in besonderer Weise in der Urchristenheit der 
Ort für das Wirken des Geistes ist,” ist es verständlich, daß gerade in 
Bezug auf die Gebete der Propheten im Anschluß an die agenda- 
rischen Mahlgebete eine solche Regelung notwendig war. 

(2) Setzt man voraus, daß im Anschluß an das agendarische 
Schlußgebet die Möglichkeit für freie Dankgebete weiterer Mahl- 
teilnehmer bestand, ist V. 6c ohne Schwierigkeit als Aufforderung zu 
verstehen, jetzt zu diesem Teil der Mahlfeier überzugehen. Dabei ist 
eine gewisse Regulierung unverkennbar: 

(a) Wer ein Gebet in der Gemeindeversammlung sprechen möch- 
te, sollte dafür qualifiziert sein, er soll “heilig” sein— wobei offenbar 
nicht näher erläutert werden muß, was darunter zu verstehen ist. Im- 
merhin impliziert diese Bedingung die Möglichkeit, daß der Gemein- 
deleiter Mahlteilnehmern auch das Recht zum öffentlichen Gebet 
verweigern kann. 


* Dies wird durch dadurch noch bekräftigt, daß das synoptische Logion über die 


Unvergebbarkeit der Sünde wider den Geist (vgl. Mt. 12:31/Lk. 12:10) angefügt wird. 
a Vgl. im NT Gal. 4:6; Röm. 8:15, 26-27. 
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(b) Aus der ausdrücklichen Bestimmung in 10:7, daß die Prophe- 
ten ohne jede Beschränkung in der Mahlversammlung beten dürfen, 
kann indirekt geschlossen werden, daß die sonstigen Mahlteilnehmer 
in ihrem Gebet den Vorgaben und Weisungen des Gemeindeleiters 
unterlagen, was zum Zweck eines geordneten Ablaufs auch sicher 
sinnvoll war.” 

(c) Schließlich ist es sogar möglich, auch das viel umrätselte 
“Kommen” in analoger Weise zu verstehen. Wenn damit gemeint 
sein sollte, daß der Beter zunächst an die Stelle kommen soll, die der 
liturgische Leiter des rituellen Gemeindemahls innehat, dann wäre 
damit ebenfalls eine gewisse Ordnung in den sicher häufig chao- 
tischen Ablauf solch freier Gebete gebracht worden. 

Im Ergebnis zeigt sich einerseits eine deutliche Nähe in den Mahl- 
feiern, die in den paulinischen Gemeinden und denen der Didache 
gefeiert wurden, Diese Nähe besteht aber gerade nicht darin, daß je- 
weils im Mahlablauf die sog. Einsetzungsworte zitiert wurden. Dies 
ist noch nicht einmal für die paulinischen Gemeinden vorauszusetzen 
und führt im Falle der Didache nicht nur zu der an sich schon pre- 
kären Hypothese einer Lücke gerade im dann ja zentralen Teil der 
Mahlfeier, sondern es ergeben sich auch unaufhebbare inhaltliche 
Spannungen zu den tatsächlich in Didache 9-10 überlieferten Eucha- 
ristiegebeten. Die Übereinstimmung besteht vielmehr darin, daß 
jeweils eine Gemeindeversammlung als reales Mahl stattfindet, bei 
dem zwei zentrale Bestandteile, Brot und Kelch, durch an Gott ge- 
richtete Gebete als Ausdruck der von der Person Jesu ausgehenden 
Heilswirkung für die Mahlteilnehmer interpretiert werden und so zu 
“geistlicher Speise” und “geistlichem Trank” werden. 

Rechnet man mit Henk Jan de Jonge damit, daß 1 Korinther 14 
sich auf die Fortsetzung des Gemeindemahls durch eine Gemeinde- 
versammlung mit Prophetie, ekstatischen Äußerungen, Gesang und 
Gebet bezieht,” dann zeigt sich auch an diesem Punkt eine gewisse 
Nähe zur Didache, insofern hier im Anschluß an das vom Gemeinde- 
leiter gesprochene Schlußgebet weitere freie Gebete von anderen 


* Vel. die Mühe, die Paulus in 1 Kor. 14:27-33 damit hat, der Gemeinde in Korinth zu 
vermitteln, daß nicht mehrere Gemeindemitglieder gleichzeitig beten bzw. prophezeien sollen. 

” De Jonge, “History,” pp. 215-216, in deutlicher Entsprechung zum hellenistischen 
(jüdischen und paganen) Mahl, das aus syssition und symposion bestand (pp. 223-225). 
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Mahlteilnehmern und insbesondere auch von Propheten folgten.” 
Der eigenständige Charakter der Mahlgemeinschaft der Didache 
besteht dann nicht so sehr im unterschiedlichen Ablauf, sondern vor 
allem im inhaltlichen Verständnis der Heilsbedeutung der Person 
Jesu, die für Paulus zentral mit dessen Todesgeschick verbunden ist, 
für die Didache dagegen nicht. 


` 


* De Jonge, “History,” pp. 221-222 hält es auch für die Gemeinden der Didache wahr- 
scheinlich, daß sich an das rituelle Gemeindemahl eine Gemeindeversammlung mit Unterwei- 
sungen, Gebeten der Propheten usw. anschloß. Die freien Gebete im Anschluß an das agenda- 
rische Schlußgebet nach dem Mahl sind zwar eindeutig auf das Mahl bezogen, können aber 
dennoch als Scharnier betrachtet werden, das zur Gemeindeversammlung überleitete, die je- 
doch, da sie agendarisch nicht reguliert war, auch keine Erwähnung in der Didache findet. 
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IMAGE, FORM AND TRANSFORMATION. 
A SEMANTIC TAXONOMY OF PAUL’S “MORPHIC” 
LANGUAGE 


George H. van Kooten 


This paper examines Paul’s language of the image of God.’ The 
notion of the image of God in Paul is, of course, part of his Adam 
Christology, which has been highlighted by James Dunn, especially 
in his Christology in the Making and his The Theology of Paul the 
Apostle.’ The most explicit occurrences of this Adamic Christology, 
in which Adam and Christ, the second Adam, are put on a par, are 
found in 1 Cor. 15:21-22, 45-47 and Rom. 5:12-19, where Adam is 
mentioned by name.’ The first passage reads: 


For since death came through a human being, the resurrection of the 
dead has also come through a human being; for as all die in Adam, so 
all will be made alive in Christ. (1 Cor. 15:21-22)* 


This contrast is elaborated upon in Romans 5. There Paul sketches a 
similar opposition between the man through whom sin and death 
came into the world, and the other man, of whom the first was a type 
or prototype; through this latter man grace, righteousness and life 
were imparted to many (Rom. 5:12-19). This reads like an elabora- 
tion of 1 Cor. 15:21-22. At the end of I Corinthians 15, however, it is 
precisely the contrast between Adam and Christ that is further 
highlighted. In this second Corinthian passage, the contrast between 
both human beings is repeated, but now worded explicitly in terms of 
the first and second man, the man from the earth and the man from 
heaven: 


Thus it is written, “The first man, Adam, became a living being”; the 
last Adam became a life-giving spirit. But it is not the spiritual that is 


' I wish to thank Dr Maria Sherwood-Smith for her correction of the English of this paper. 

> D.G. Dunn, Christology in the Making. A New Testament Inquiry into the Origins of the 
Doctrine of the incarnation, London 1989°; id., The Theology of Paul the Apostle, Edinburgh 
1998. 

"See 1 Cor. 15:22, 45 and Rom. 5:14. 

* Biblical translations are taken from the New Revised Standard Version, with minor 
alterations when necessary. 
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first, but the physical, and then the spiritual. The first man was from the 
earth, aman of dust; the second man is from heaven. As was the man of 
dust, so are those who are of the dust; and as is the man of heaven, so 
are those who are of heaven. Just as we have borne the image of the 
man of dust, we will also bear the image of the man of heaven. (1 Cor. 
15:45-49) 


This passage reveals that the notion of the image of God also belongs 
to the core of Paul’s Adam Christology. Dunn has argued that Paul 
develops his Adam Christology not only in the above passages from 
1 Corinthians 15 and Romans 5, but throughout his letters. I agree 
with him that “Adam plays a larger role in Paul’s theology than is 
usually realized,” that “Adam is a key figure in Paul’s attempt to 
express his understanding both of Christ and of man,” and that “it is 
necessary to trace the extent of the Adam motif in Paul if we are to 
appreciate the force of his Adam Christology.” In this paper I wish 
to contribute to this search by focusing on the semantic field of the 
image of God, which is part of Paul’s Adam Christology. It seems 
that the semantic-conceptual field of the notion of the image of God 
is larger and more coherent than is often realized. 

In this paper I shall argue that the notion of the image of God not 
only comprises (§ 1) the terminology of “image” (sikav), but also (§ 
2a) that of uopepr (“form”) and its cognate terms noppöonon (“take 
on form, be formed”), ovppop@os (“having the same form, similar in 
form”), suunoppiloum (“be conformed to, take on the same form 
as”), and, last but not least, petapopodopum (“be transformed, be 
changed into the same form”). As regards the Jatter word, Dunn does 
not seem to realize that this verb is part of the image of God 
language. Instead, as we shall see in due course, he refers to a triple 
background of this notion in (a) the idea of metamorphosis which is 
deemed “common to many religious strands of the ancient world,” 
(b) the language of moral transformation, and (c) a Jewish apo- 
calyptic usage of the idea of transformation.® Yet, as I shall suggest 
after a comparison between Paul and Philo (§ 2b), it is far more likely 
that Paul’s use of the concept of metamorphosis does not owe much 
to either Greek or Jewish-apocalyptic ideas of transformation, but 
should be seen in the context of his reflections on God’s image. In 


* Dunn, Christology in the Making, p. 101. 
t Sece Dunn’s commentary on Rom. 12:2; J.D.G. Dunn, Romans 2, Dallas 1988, p. 713. 
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general terms, the simple background seems to be that images have 
forms (as will be argued in § 2c). 

This approach gives rise to a more precise semantic taxonomy of 
Paul’s concept of the image of God. As regards Paul’s Adam 
Christology, Gordon Fee, in his recent Pauline Christology con- 
vincingly concludes: 


So Adam Christology there is in Paul’s thought, to be sure; but in terms 
ofactual language and echoes from Gen 1-2, it is limited to two kinds of 
passages: first, explicit contrasts between Christ and Adam ...; and, 
second, where the incarnate Christ is seen as the true bearer of the 
divine image, who is also rc-creating a people who bear that image with 
him,’ 
Fee himself adopts the centre ground between “a minimalist position, 
which deals only with the three passages where Adam is specifically 
mentioned” (see above) and “a maximalist position, such as one finds 
in the work of J.D.G. Dunn or N.T. Wright”; Fee’s position is “based 
on what appear to be certain connections made by Paul between 
Christ and the actual language of Gen. 1-3.”° This language consists 
of the terminology of the image of God. 

Yet even if one agrees with Fee that Paul’s Adam Christology 
should be based (primarily) on this language, the extent of this 
semantic field still remains to be charted. In his polemics with Dunn, 
Fee disputes, for instance, that in Phil. 2:6-8 pope is virtually 
synonymous with eikav. This issue will be discussed below, but let 
me point out in passing that Fee’s criticism is ill-founded, since, on 
the contrary, the language of uopen is intrinsically linked with that of 
cikav. As will be argued, the extent of the semantic and conceptual 
field of the divine image is larger than might be assumed at first 
glance; the scope of Paul’s Adam Christology is extensive. The ex- 
tent of this field is so large, and especially its inclusion of morphic 
language so important that, without much exaggeration, one could 
characterize Paul’s Christology and anthropology as “morphic.” This 
semantic taxonomy of only a part of Paul’s Adam Christology shows 
that this type of Christology is indeed very dominant in Paul. 


"G.D. Fee, Pauline Christology, An Exegetical-Theological Study, Peabody 2007, ch. 13: 
“Jesus as Second Adam,” pp, 513-529, esp, 323. 
* Fee, Pauline Christology, p. 513. 
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The emphasis in this paper is on the detailed mapping of the se- 
mantic and conceptual field of “image of God.” I shall, however, 
draw on the interpretation of the image of God in ancient Judaism, 
either by way of comparison or contrast, wherever this seems appro- 
priate. 


1. The Terminology of Image 


I shall first give a brief survey of the actual occurrences of the ter- 
minology of eik@v in Paul’s extant writings, roughly according to 
what seems to be the most likely chronological order. As we shall 
see, the term sikóv occurs in those letters, 1-2 Corinthians and Ro- 
mans, which also contain Paul’s explicit mentions of Adam. 

In 1 Corinthians 11, in his discussion of the need for women to 
veil their heads, Paul states that a man ought not to have his head 
veiled, since he is the image and glory of God: sikòv Kal d6€a Osod 
baapyov (1 Cor, 11:7). This language clearly refers back to the im- 
age of God mentioned in Gen. 1:26-27. Later in 1 Corinthians 15, 
Paul again draws on this language when he explains that “Just as we 
have borne the image (eix@v) of the man of dust, we will also bear 
the image (eikóv) of the man of heaven” (1 Cor. 15:49): Kai Ka8ac 
ENWOPEGALEV TMV sikóva Tod yoiKoD, popécopev Kal TMV cikOva Tob 
émovpaviov. As we learn from 2 Corinthians, where the language of 
eik@v is employed once again, this bearing of the image of the 
second Adam is not only an eschatological event. Rather, it involves 
a transformational process in the present, based on transformation 
into the image of Christ in his capacity—as 1 Corinthians 15 
implies—as the heavenly man: Hueig 68 navtes AvaKEKaAvVUUEV@ 
npocónro tHV SdEavV kvpiov KATOATPICOLEVOL TTV ADTNV EIKÖVA ETA- 
poppoúvueða and d6EN¢ eig 66%av, kaðánep And kupiov NVEDLUTOS— 
“And all of us, with unveiled faces, seeing the glory of the Lord as 
though reflected in a mirror, are being transformed into the same 
image from one degree of glory to another; for this comes from the 
Lord, the Spirit” (2 Cor. 3:18). The fact this image and glory are 
indeed Christ’s is rendered explicit in the immediately succeeding 
passage, when Paul refers to tov pœtiopòv Tod edayyedion tis óns 
tod Xpiotod, öc Eotıv eikòv tod Heoö— “the light of the gospel of the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God” (2 Cor. 4:4). The glory of 
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this Christ (2 Cor. 3:18; 4:4), thus, is the glory ofthe second Adam, 
Just as the first Adam was God’s image and glory (1 Cor. 11:7). 

The notion of the glory of Adam is reminiscent of the importance 
of this notion in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The language of Adam, whom 
God “fashioned in the likeness of [his] glory” and destined to “walk 
in a land of glory” (4Q504 frag. 8 4-7), is applied to the members of 
the Qumran community: “to them shall belong all the glory of Adam” 
(10S IV 23; cf. CD-A IV 20; 1QH? IV 15). Adam’s glory is being re- 
established in their community. Something similar is happening in 
the Christian community, according to 2 Corinthians 3-4. If people 
convert to Christ, the second Adam, and reflect his glory (2 Cor. 
3:16, 18; 4:4), they experience a transformation ånò 56én¢ eig d6&av, 
“from one degree of glory to another” (2 Cor. 3:18). The language of 
the image and glory of God in 1-2 Corinthians is thus rooted in an 
ancient Jewish understanding of the image of God. 

At the same time, as can be deduced from | Corinthians 15, Paul’s 
mode of expression has been borrowed to some extent from pagan 
references to the images of the gods. When Paul writes that “Just as 
we have borne the image (E~opéoapev tv eiköva) of the man of 
dust, we will also bear the image (popéoopev Kai mv eiköva) of the 
man of heaven” (1 Cor. 15:49), he avails himself of the imagery of 
carrying round a statue of a god. There are close analogies in the 
Greek Stoic philosopher Epictetus, for instance, according to whom 
man carries a god within him: 


But they [i.e. all creatures other than man] are not of primary impor- 
tance, nor portions of divinity. But you are a being of primary impor- 
tance; you are a fragment of God; you have within you a part of Him. 
Why, then, are you ignorant of your own kinship? ... You are bearing 
God about with you (@edv nepıp£peig), you poor wretch, and know it 
not! Do you suppose I am speaking of some external God? It is within 
yourself that you bear him (èv cavtd pépes aùtóv), and do not perceive 
that you are defiling him with impure thoughts and filthy actions. Yet in 
the presence of even an image of God (kai aya)patog pèv tod Geovd 
mapovtos) you would not dare to do anything of the things you are now 
doing. (Discourses II 8:11-14)’ 


” Cf. J. Haussleiter, “Deus internus,” RAC 3 (1957), pp. 794-842, esp, 807 with reference to 
Epictetus, Diss. II 8.11-14 and Marcus Aurelius, Meditations XIL 23.6: “Auch das Adjektiv 
#sopöpntog, von Gott getragen, verwendet Marc[us Aurelius] einmal (12, 23, 6), das passive 
Korrelat zum Gottragen des Epiktet”, and pp. 810-811 with reference to Iamblichus, De 
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The internal act of carrying (the image of) God within oneself is con- 
trasted with the external reverence paid to the visible statue of a god. 

Another particularly instructive example can be found in Philo 
who, in his Legatio ad Gaium, explains in everyday pagan language 
what the Jews are doing: 


Holding that the laws are oracles vouchsafed by God and having been 
trained in this doctrine from their earliest years, they carry as a statue 
(ayaAuatopopoücı) the images (cikovac) of the commandments en- 
shrined in their souls, Then as they contemplate their shapes and forms 
(tůnovg Kal woppac) they always think of them with awe. (Leg. 210- 
211) 


Philo applies the language of the pagan practices of carrying round 
idols in a metaphorical way to the way in which Jews carry round the 
image of the law within their minds. In a similar way, I would sug- 
gest, Paul speaks of human beings carrying the image of God: first 
the distorted image of the first Adam, which is only in a remote sense 
still an image of God, but subsequently the image of the second 
Adam. 

A similar antithesis between the images of idols and the image of 
God may be present in Paul’s Romans, which contains the other oc- 
currences of eik&v in Paul’s extant letters.'° In Romans 1, Paul criti- 
cizes those who have degenerated into idol-worshippers: “they ex- 
changed the glory of the immortal God for images resembling a 
mortal human being (év Opotmpat eikövog POaptod avOp@nov) or 
birds or four-footed animals or reptiles” (1:23).'' In Romans, these 


mysteriis 3.5. Oeopopia, cf. also 3.25: ù d& Deopopia weAsiömg Kai compia wis yoxg— 
“divine Osogopia is a perfection and deliverance of the soul” (trans. E.C. Clarke/J.M, 
Dillon/J.P. Hershbell, /amblichus: De mysteriis. Translated with an Introduction and Notes, 
Atlanta 2003). Haussleiter takes the phrase “bearing God about with you (Beöv mepipépetc)” in 
Epictetus, Discourses I] 8.12 as a possible reference to the bearing of amulets, See Haussleiter, 
“Deus internus,” p. 807: “Nach Dölger, ACh 4 (1934) 72 wird Epiktet hier an den “Gott” als 
Amulett gedacht haben.” Translations of classical sources are normally taken from the Loeb 
Classical Library, with occasional small alterations. 

" For the Ps.-Pauline letters see also Col. 1:15 about Christ, 6¢ éotw eikwv tod Geod tod 
gopatov; and Col. 3:10 about the restoration of the new man who is renewed eig éntyvmot 
Kav’ sikdva tod Kticavtog adtév. 

'' For Paul’s polemical purpose behind this passage, and behind the beginning of his letter 
in Romans 1, see G.H. van Kooten, “Pagan and Jewish Monotheism according to Varro, 
Plutarch and St Paul: The Aniconic, Monotheistic Beginnings of Rome’s Pagan Cult—Romans 
1:19-25 in a Roman Context,” in: A. Hilhorst/E. Puech/E, Tigchelaar (eds), Flores Florentino. 
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images of idols contrast sharply with the image of God’s son, whose 
form God has predestined the readers to resemble: apo@pıoev ovp- 
óppovc TÄG cikdvoc tot viod adtod (Rom. 8:29). Whereas ex- 
changing the glory of God for images of idols is a sign of mankind’s 
decline, its restoration takes place when man is conformed to God’s 
image. 

This antagonism between the image of God and idols seems al- 
ready to be part of the Old Testament background to the notion of the 
image of God. It is not unlikely that the assertion that man is created 
“in God’s image” (Gen. 1:26-27) could bear anti-idolatrous over- 
tones, as the term “image” (a98) is one of the words used to refer to 
idols (Num. 33:52; 2 Kgs. 11:18; 2 Chron. 23:17; Ezek. 7:20; 16:17; 
23:14; Amos 5:26). In this respect the priestly author of Genesis is 
resembled by Ezekiel (see Ezek. 1:26-28). As John Kutsko notes in 
his comments on the “image of God” in Ezekiel: 


Ezekiel struggles to find appropriate language that indicates both human 
likeness and divine incomparability. The prophet directs his efforts in 
several directions: he is at once attempting to align himself with Priestly 
theology, to contradict Mesopotamian ideology, and to refrain from lan- 
guage that would explicitly legitimize the notion of other gods. Funda- 
mentally, however, P and Ezekiel are dealing with the same answer, ap- 
proached from different angles: humans are like God, and God is like 
humans. In this answer, both P and Ezekiel remove other gods from the 
equation,” 


This polemical anti-idolatrous understanding of man as the image of 
God also surfaces in later sources. In a passage denouncing idolatry, 
the author of Sibylline Oracles III addresses mankind as follows: 


Men, who have the form which God moulded in his image 
(GvOpwmo1 PedmAQotov EYOVTES EV EIKOVI HOPPTIV), 

Why do you wander in vain, and not walk the straight path 
ever mindful of the immortal creator? (III 8-10) 


Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Early Jewish Studies in Honour of Florentino Garcia Martinez, 
Leiden/Boston 2007, pp. 633-651. 

2 JF, Kutsko, “Ezckiel’s Anthropology and Its Ethical Implications,” in: M.S. Odell/I.T. 
Strong (eds), The Book of Ezekiel. Theological and Anthropological Perspectives, Atlanta 
2000, pp. 119-141, esp. 132. On the idea of the image of God and the polemic against the idols 
of Ancient Near Eastern cults, see also A. Schiile, “Made in the ‘Image of God’: The Concepts 
of Divine Images in Gen 1-3,” ZAW 117 (2005), pp. 1-20, esp. 1-2, 9-11. On P and Ezekiel, see 
also J.M. Miller, “In the ‘Image’ and ‘Likeness’ of God,” JBL 91 (1972), pp. 289-304 at p. 303. 
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As the passage continues by criticizing man-made idols (III 29-35), it 
is possible that this sentence hints at an opposition between the image 
of God and the other images of idolatrous cults, although here the 
latter are not called eiköveg but ei$wAa, so that it is not clear whether 
such a contrast is deliberately intended. A full-blown antithesis does 
come to the fore, however, in book VII of the Sibylline Oracles. The 
passage in question is again part of a denunciation of idolatry (VIII 
359-428), spoken by God himself; it develops an explicit antithesis 
between the images (sikdvec) used in pagan idolatry and man, as 
God’s image (eikóv): 


Godless ones also call their images (tac eikdvas adt@v) gods, 
abandoning the Creator, thinking to have 

all hope and life from them. Trusting 

in dumb and speechless things with evil result, they are ignorant of good 
end. 

I myself proposed two ways, of life and death, 

And proposed to the judgment to choose good life. 

But they turned eagerly to death and eternal fire. 

Man is my image (eik&v gor’ GvOpwnos eu), having right reason. 

(VIII 395-402) 


Here, the opposition between the images of the gods and the image 
which is man, endowed with right reason, is rendered explicit. In 
essence it is the same opposition as that already found within P and 
Ezekiel. The logical conclusion of this way of thinking, that man, in 
his capacity as God’s image, is the only image of God and as such 
merits worship, is drawn in the Life of Adam and Eve (LAE). 
According to LAE, if Adam is the true image of God, he constitutes 
the proper object of worship, not by fellow human beings, but by the 
angels (LAE [Oriental and Latin versions] 13:1-15:3; 37:3; 39:1-3). 
This remarkable view—that Adam, in his capacity as the image of 
God, is to be worshipped as an idol by angels—could be taken as the 
most radical consequence of the extraordinary position accorded to 
man in the Priestly Source, and shows the inherent antithesis between 
this image and the alternative images of pagan cult. 

This appears to be very similar to the antithesis which Paul draws 
between the images for which God’s glory was exchanged and 
Christ, as the proper image of God, to which the Christians are being 
conformed. 
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From this overview it emerges that in Paul’s extant letters the 
language of eik@v appears in 1-2 Corinthians and Romans, precisely 
the letters in which the contrasting pair Adam and Christ occur, 
constituting Pauls explicit Adam Christology. This is no 
coincidence. The letters in which an explicit Adam Christology is 
unfolded also contain the designation of Adam as the image of God, 
be it Adam I or Adam II. Nor is it coincidental that these letters are 
addressed to largely pagan communities; in a letter within a Judaizing 
context, as Galatians shows, it is not Adam but rather Abraham who 
is the focus of attention. 


2. The Terminology of Forms 


a. A Survey of Morphic Language in Paul 


Let me first draw attention to the two passages in Paul which 
explicitly link the terminology of cikav with the terminology of 
forms. In 2 Cor. 3:18, a passage already quoted above, Paul posits 
that “all of us,” i.e. all Christ-believers, “with unveiled faces, seeing 
the glory of the Lord as though reflected in a mirror, are being 
transformed into the same image from one degree of glory to 
another’—-rusic 88 nüvres GvaKkEKaAADHEVO TpOGdaM thv ðóğav 
Kuptov Katontpifopevor thy AdTMV eikóva uetauoppoúpeða ano 
ö6öng eig ðótav. Here, the language of image and form is linked 
inasmuch as a transformation or metamorphosis takes place into the 
image of God (cf. 2 Cor. 4:4). We shall return to the concept of 
metamorphosis below, in the discussion of Rom. 12:2, where this 
concept reoccurs. For now, it will suffice to highlight that the 
terminologies of image and form do indeed intersect. 

This also appears to be the case in Rom. 8:29, also quoted above, 
when Paul says that God has predestined the Christ-believers to be 
similar in form to the image of his son, Christ: mpoapicev 
ovuuóppovc TÄG Eikdvog ToD viod adrod, The reason why these 
terminologies overlap has not yet been fully explored in scholarly 
debate, and will be established further below. First we shall continue 
with a survey of Paul’s morphic language, identifying any particular 
features or exegetical problems encountered in a kind of inventory. 

The notion of becoming similar in form to Christ that features in 
the passage in Romans just discussed also occurs, in reverse order, in 
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Gal. 4:19: here it is not the believers who are said to be conformed to 
Christ, but rather Christ who will “receive form in you,” the Gala- 
tians: NOPEWÖN Xpıotög év duiv. 

A very different use of morphic language seems to be involved in 
Phil. 2:6-7, in the well-known piece of hymnic prose known as the 
Philippian hymn. The readers are exhorted to be of one mind with 
Christ Jesus, “who, though he was in the form of God (év uopoñ 
Oso bxdpyov), did not regard equality with God as something to be 
exploited, but emptied himself, taking the form of a slave (uopoñv 
dovAov Außov), being born in human likeness” (2:6-7). 

Paul’s talk about God’s form is closely matched by that of 
Josephus in his Contra Apionem. In a passage on the first command- 
ment, in explaining the Jewish conception of God, Josephus writes: 


What, then, are the precepts and prohibitions of our Law? They are 
simple and familiar. At their head stands one of which God is the theme. 
The universe is in God’s hands; perfect and blessed, self-sufficing and 
sufficing for all, He is the beginning, the middle, and the end of all 
things. By His works and bounties He is plainly seen, indeed more 
manifest than ought else; but His form and magnitude surpass our 
powers of description (noppnv dE Kai péye8oo wiv Gatos). No 
materials, however costly, are fit to make an image of Him (a@oa uèv 
DAN TpPd¢ Eikdva Thy TobTOD Kav Å MOAVTEA TS ätytoc); no art has skill to 
conceive and represent it. The like of Him we have never seen, we do 
not imagine, and it is impious to conjecture (ovdév Önolov ott’ 
éntvoodpev ovt’ cikaCew Eotiv doiov). We behold His works ... (Ap. Il 
190-191) 


According to Josephus, God does indeed possess a form, but this is 
datos, inexpressible. For this reason, no image of him can be made 
in the form of a statue. Josephus also emphasizes this later, in a pas- 
sage in which he attacks the Greeks’ gross and immoral ideas about 
the gods: 


They have even deified Terror and Fear [Deimos and Phobos, attendants 
of Ares, Jiad XV 119], nay Frenzy and Deceit—which of the worst 
passions have they not transfigured into the nature and form of a god 
(tiv Kal ti yàp obyi TOV KaKiotwv nad@v cic Ocod vow Kal poppy 
avenAocuv)?—, and have induced cities to offer sacrifices to the more 
respectable members of this pantheon. (Ap. 11248). 
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The ineffable form of the Jewish God is placed in sharp contrast with 
the form of idolatrous statues of the gods, Although Josephus does 
apply the term “form” to God, it seems to be for polemical, anti- 
idolatrous reasons that he avoids speaking of God’s gikóv. As Jervell 
noted and Levison emphasized, Josephus never uses the concept of 
God’s image, even not in his retelling of Genesis 1.'° In this, he 
differs from both Philo and Paul. Yet his passage about the ineffable 
form of God shows that the terminology of form as such is related to 
that of image, even if the terms are contrasted in this particular 
context in Josephus’ work. Josephus’ view that no visual image can 
be made of God because his form surpasses our powers of 
description shows that, despite the opposition between the true God 
and idols, the language of form and image is inherently connected. 
There is talk about the form and image of God, even if the first is 
beyond description and the possibility of the latter is denied. 
Josephus’ use of the term “form” seems to be an instance of his 
metaphorical use of language, similar to the cases in which he speaks 
of the forms of the visual statues of the gods, such as the second 
passage from his Contra Apionem. 

The manner in which the terms of form and image intersect will be 
explored later, but it is important to stress that they do overlap and 
are part of the same semantic and conceptual field. This is important 
because the synonymy (or near-synonymy) or semantic-conceptual 
closeness of nopgpn and sikóv has become a bone of contention in the 
scholarly debate about Christology in the Philippian hymn. On the 
one hand, scholars such as Dunn claim that the phrase év popoi Heod 
is part and parcel of Paul’s Adam Christology, and point to Christ’s 
being in the image of God. On the other hand, scholars such as 
Steenburg and Fee strongly contest this synonymy between form and 
image.'* The polemics have become heated, Fee making a philippica 
against those scholars who regard both terms as synonymous: 


8 J, Jervell, “Imagines und Imago Dei: aus der Genesis-Exegese des Josephus,” in: O. Betz, 
K. Haacker/M. Hengel (eds), Josephus-Studien. Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken 
Judentum und dem Neuen Testament: Olto Michel zum 70sten Geburtstag gewidmet, Göttingen 
1974, pp. 197-204, esp. 200-204; J.R. Levison, Portraits of Adam in Early Judaism. From 
Sirach to 2 Baruch, Sheffield 1988, pp. 101, 109, 147, 

" See D. Steenburg, “The Case against the Synonymity of Morphe and Eikön,” JSNT 34 
(1988), pp. 77-86 and Fee, Pauline Christology, pp. 522-523 and 377-379. 
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There has been a veritable groundswell in the NT academy that has 
argued (or more often simply asserted) that Paul’s use of pope in the 
opening phrase of the Christ story (v. 6 [=Phil. 2:6]) is virtually 


synonymous with cikav. But ... this is a piece of scholarly mythology 
that needs to be laid to rest.’ 


It is true, I think, that Dunn and others have often emphasized that 
the terms popọoň and eikóv are synonymous without ever clearly ex- 
plaining why. Dunn almost takes the near-synonymy for granted, 
stating: “it has long been recognized that uopgr and eikóv are near 
synonyms,” with particular reference to the work of Martin.'® How- 
ever, Martin before him also seems to be content with demonstrating 
that pop@n and eik@v are interchangeable, without explaining why 
they belong to the same semantic-conceptual field: “because the 
terms appear to be used interchangeably in various contexts their 
meanings are to be regarded as equivalent.”'’ No specific background 
for this statement is given, except for a general reference to the 
Septuagint. This means the claim that uopọń and eik@v are near- 
synonyms lacks precision. 

On the other hand, however, it seems unwarranted to emphasize a 
conceptual difference between the terms to the extent that Fee does. 
The passage from Josephus’ Contra Apionem discussed above shows 
that pop and eikóv belong to the same semantic-conceptual field 
(Ap. II 190-191). This should obviously be noted in the inventory, 
and in the next section we shall compare Paul’s morphic language 
with that of Philo to establish whether Philo’s use of morphic 
language can throw any light on the issue, Before that, however, we 
shall continue our survey of morphic passages in Paul. 

Morphic language is also important in two other passages in 
Philippians. These passages also contain the notion of “having the 
same form, being similar in form” (oúupopoos) and “being con- 
formed to, taking on the same form as” (svunopgilonan), as encoun- 
tered already in both Rom. 8:29 and, in reverse form, ın Gal. 4:19. In 


” Fee, Pauline Christology, pp. 522-523, esp. 522; cf. pp. 377-379. 

“ Dunn, Christology in the Making, pp. 115 and 117; Dunn, The Theology of Paul, § 8.6, 
pp. 199-204. Dunn does clearly relate noppn and cikóv, see The Theology of Paul, pp. 284-285 
in §11.4, pp. 281-288 on Phil. 2:6-11; this is also a majority view, see p. 284 n. 83: “the 
semantic fields of the two terms overlap considerably.” 

Y RP. Martin, Carmen Christi. Philippians ii5-11 in Recent Interpretation and in the 
Setting of Early Christian Worship, Cambridge 1967, pp. 102-120, esp. 118. 
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Phil. 3:10, Paul expresses his ardent wish “to know Christ and the 
power of his resurrection and the sharing of his sufferings by taking 
on the same form as his death (suunoppıßsönevog tõ davaro adrod).” 
This Christ, as Phil. 3:21 explains, “will transform the body of our 
humiliation so that it may have the same form as the body of his 
glory (neraoynnatiseı TO GOLA ts TANEIVWOERS TUdV GÜLNOPPOV 
TO oWyuarı TG S6ENsG avtod), by the power that also enables him to 
make all things subject to himself.” Together with the passages from 
Rom. 8:29 and Gal. 4:19, these passages are testimony to the great 
importance which Paul attaches to the notion of having or taking on 
the same form as that of Christ. This is indeed a conformity to the 
form of Christ’s eik®v, as Rom. 8:29 makes explicit. 

The last relevant morphic passage in Paul is Rom. 12:2.'” Here 
again, as in 2 Cor. 3:18, Paul mentions the phenomenon of meta- 
morphosis, He exhorts his readers in the following manner: “Do not 
be conformed to this world, but be transformed (petapoppodabe) by 
the renewing of your minds, so that you may discern what is the will 
of God: what is good and acceptable and perfect”— kai un ovoynpa- 
TILEOdE TH GIVI TOVTH, GAAG HETANLOPPODOHE tÅ AvakaıvWoeı TOD 
vodc, cig TÒ dorinälew Duds Ti tò Beinna Tod Beod, To ayaHdv Kai 
evapeatov Kai téàsiov. If the similar passage in 2 Cor. 3:18 is ad- 
duced, this metamorphosis appears to be a metamorphosis into the 
image of God. This link between metamorphosis and image seems to 
be crucial and is another point for our inventory of problems, since 
the background of the notion of metamorphosis and its link with the 
terminology of image is not sufficiently clear. 

Dunn, in his comments on metamorphosis in Rom. 12:2, refers to 
a threefold background of “metamorphosis.”'” (1) First, Dunn points 
out that the “idea of metamorphosis is common to many religious 
strands of the ancient world, including the classic myths about the 
gods changing into earthly form, and accounts of individuals being 
transformed through mystery ritual or Gnostic release.” (2) Sub- 


18 The only morphic passage which | leave out of consideration in this survey is Rom. 2:20, 
In this passage Paul describes the self-image of his Jewish opponent, who is confident that he is 
“a guide to the blind, a light to those who are in darkness, a corrector of the foolish, a teacher of 
children, having in the law the embodiment, the ‘bringing into shape’ (uop@maic) of knowledge 
and truth (Eyovta thy HOppwo tig yv@oews Kai Tig GANOEiac Ev TH vönw)” (Rom. 2:19-20). 
This morphic term seems to stand on its own. Cf. for the later Pauline letters, 2 Tim. 3:5. 

" Dunn, Romans, p. 713. 
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sequently, he specifies that this language ought not to imply “that 
Paul here is using ‘mystery-conceptions’,” as Richard Reitzenstein 
proposed, but that “the language could be used in the sense of a 
moral transformation.” (3) Finally, Dunn draws upon the idea of 
metamorphosis in Jewish apocalyptic writings (/ En. 104:6; 4 Ezra 
7:97; 2Bar. 51:5). Surprisingly, Dunn does not consider the possibili- 
ty that the language of metamorphosis in Paul is strongly related to 
the semantic-conceptual field of “image,” even though the compara- 
ble passage of 2 Cor. 3:18 hints in this direction. The problem is that 
the background of the notion of metamorphosis in ancient mythology 
and Jewish apocalyptic is not sufficiently convincing.” The Jewish 
apocalyptic sources do perhaps contain the idea of metamorphosis, 
but hardly the explicit terminology, whereas the specific terminology 
of metamorphosis in Greek is rather late, with only a limited number 
of occurrences before the first century CE. As T. Ballauff notes, 


Das Wort “Metamorphose” begegnet uns in der griechischen Literatur 
spat. Die lateinische Sprache hat dafiir das Wort “transfiguratio,” das 
zuerst bei Plinius vorkommt; Seneca kennt schon “transfigurari.” Die 
Vorstellung von der Verwandlung göttlicher oder menschlicher Wesen 
in Tiere, Pflanzen, Steine ist, wie in anderen Ländern, so auch in 
Griechenland uralt. P. Ovidius Naso ist nicht der erste gewesen, der in 
Rom Verwandlungssagen poetisch behandelte, sondern die Metamor- 
phose-Dichtung hatte dort längst ihren Einzug genommen.” 


If we look at Ovid’s Metamorphoses, for instance, there are indeed 
some parallels with 2 Cor. 3:18 which are worth noting, In his ac- 
count of the creation of man, Ovid stresses both the fact that man is 
made of the divine substance of the creator or, alternatively, that man 
is moulded into the form of the gods: 


Natus homo est, sive hunc divino semine fecit 
ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo, 


® See / En. 104:6: “Now fear not, righteous ones, when you see the sinners waxing strong 
and flourishing”; 4 Ezra 7:97: “their face is to shine like the sun, and (...) they are to be made 
like the light of the stars, being incorruptible from then on”; 2 Bar. 51:5: “those over whom 
they are exalted now will then be more exalted and glorified than they; (...) both these and 
those will be changed, these into the splendor of angels and those into startling visions and 
horrible shapes.” Translations of Jewish pseudepigrapha are taken from J.H. Charlesworth 
(ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha \-2, Garden City 1983-1985. 

3 T, Ballauff, “Metamorphose,” Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie 5 (1980), pp. 
1177-1179, esp. 1177. 
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sive recens tellus seductague nuper ab alto 
aethere cognati retinebat semina caeli. 

quam satus lapeto, mixtam pluvialibus undis, 
finxit in efigiem moderantum cuncta deorum. 


Then man was born: whether the god who made all else, designing a 
more perfect world, made man of his own divine substance, or whether 
the new earth, but lately drawn away from heavenly ether, retained still 
some elements of its kindred sky—that earth which the son of lapetus 
mixed with fresh, running water, and moulded into the form of the all- 
controlling gods. (1 78-83) 


Whereas the view that man is made of the creator’s own divine sub- 
stance comes close to the Jewish creation account of Genesis |, ac- 
cording to which man was created “in the image of God,” the other 
view that “the son of Iapetus,” Prometheus, moulded man from earth 
into the form of the gods resembles the creation account of Genesis 
2. These views are so compatible that, from the third century on- 
wards, the imagery of Prometheus moulding man out of the earth was 
taken over by Christians and applied to the creation of Adam by God 
and Christ.” 

Yet the inference which Paul draws from the Jewish creation ac- 
counts that man is being reshaped and experiences a transformation 
into the image of God has virtually no parallel in Ovid’s anthro- 
pology. First of all, there are alternative, very different anthropolo- 
gies in Ovid which seem to push aside the anthropology of I 78-83. 
According to these alternative anthropologies, offspring in “human 


” See the Prometheus-sarcophagus of Rome/Arles (c. 270/280 CE), now in the Louvre, and 
the biblical sarcophagus of Rome/Arles (c. 325 CE), now in Arles, discussed in J, Engemann, 
“Nichtchristliche und christliche Ikonographie,” in: A. Demandt/J. Engemann (eds), Konstantin 
der Grosse: Imperator Caesar Flavius Constantinus—Ausstellungskatalog, München 2007, pp. 
281-294 at pp. 282-283. For Prometheus’ creation of mankind, see Aristophanes, Aves 686, 
Plato, Protagoras 320d; Philemon, frag. 93 and Poetae Comici Graecae--Adespota, frag. 
1047; Menander, frag. 508, Heraclides Pontus, frag. 66ab; Callimachus, frag. 493, Herondas I] 
28; Horace, Carmina | 16.13-16, Pausanias, Description of Greece X 4.4. For Late Antiquity 
see H. Kaiser-Minn, Die Erschaffung des Menschen auf den spätantiken Monumenten des 3. 
und 4. Jahrhunderts, Münster 1981, add now Pap.Lugd.Bat. XXV.16 (a fourth-century wax 
tablet with an alphabetic acrostic on Prometheus’ creation of mankind), J. Balty/F, Briquel 
Chatonnet, “Nouvelles mosaïques inscrites d’Osrhoene,” Monuments ef Mémoires 79 (2000), 
pp. 31-72, esp, 39-41; G. Bowersock, “Notes on the New Edessene Mosaic of Prometheus,” 
Hyperboreus 7 (2001), pp. 411-416; this bibliography was kindly provided by my colleague Jan 
N. Bremmer (Groningen), drawing on his Greek Religion & Culture. The Bible and the Ancient 
Near East, Leiden/Boston 2008, p. 33 n. 65. 
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form” was generated by Mother Earth from the blood of the slain Gi- 
ants (I 156-160) or human beings evolved from the stones thrown by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha to produce a new human race after the Flood (I 
400-415). These anthropologies in Ovid are in competition with one 
another. More importantly, however, the notion that human beings 
experience transformation seems to be limited to particular human 
beings, such as the emperor, or Heracles, son of a mortal woman and 
a god. At Heracles’ death 


... nec cognoscenda remansit 
Herculis effigies, ne quicquam ab imagine ductum 
matris habet, tantumque Iovis vestigia servat. 


sic ubi mortales Tirynthius exuit artus, 
parte sui meliore viget, maiorque videri 
coepit et augusta fieri gravitate verendus. 


. no shape of Hercules that could be recognized remained, nor was 
there anything left which he derived from his mother’s image. He kept 
traces only of his father ...; so when the Tirynthian put off his mortal 
frame, he gained new vigour in his better part, began to seem of more 
heroic size, and to become awful in his godlike dignity. (IX 263-270) 


Apart from Heracles, only the emperor, Julius Caesar, seems to ex- 
perience a metamorphosis. It is Julius Caesar who is “changed to a 
new heavenly body, a flaming star” (XV 745; cf. XV 840-851), a fate 
which still awaits Augustus (XV 868-870). 

From this it is clear that Ovid’s Metamorphoses can render only a 
partial explanation for the concept of metamorphosis as adopted by 
Paul, For Ovid, the notion of metamorphosis constitutes a connecting 
link between various mythological cycles, and is supported by the 
philosophical or Pythagorean view that the soul “passes into ever- 
changing bodies” (XV 60-478 at 171-172). It does not sufficiently 
explain Paul’s thoughts about the metamorphosis of Christ-believers 
into the image of God. What Ovid’s Metamorphoses do demonstrate, 
however, is that, in Ovid, too, the terminologies of image and form 
belong to the same semantic-conceptual field. In III 455-463, for in- 
stance, in a vivid description of Narcissus’ self-obsession, the ter- 
minology switches easily between “forma” and “imago.” 

The survey of morphic language in Paul leaves a few unresolved 
issues. First, the concept of metamorphosis in Paul cannot be suf- 
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ficiently explained from a supposed profusion of this concept in Gre- 
co-Roman or Jewish-apocalyptic sources, Second, scholars either 
claim or deny the near-synonymy of uopen and eik@v, especially in 
the Philippian hymn, but have failed to supply good grounds. Finally, 
the extent and coherence of Paul’s morphic language call for elucida- 
tion. All these issues may profit from a comparison between Paul’s 
morphic language and that of Philo, Paul’s near-contemporary fel- 
low-Jew, no less Hellenized than Paul. An analysis of morphic lan- 
guage in the latter will show, on the one hand, that the language of 
LOPE? is too diverse to provide clear parallels for Paul’s morphic lan- 
guage, but, on the other hand, that it is the specific link between pop- 
ori and eik&v which may provide a way forward. Perhaps Paul’s em- 
phasis on Christ-believers being or becoming similar in form (obp- 
Hopoos) to the image of God will then also become more under- 
standable. 


b. Morphic Language in Philo 


The terminology of form in Philo does not constitute a single, 
coherent theme, nor is “metamorphosis” a philosophical technical 
term in his writings. However, it is possible to detect five different 
applications of morphic language in Philo. In the following, J shall 
not give an exhaustive survey of all passages, as in Paul, but 
distinguish between the various applications and illustrate them with 
the most important examples. 


l. Anthropomorphism 

The broad range of applications of Philo’s morphic language be- 
comes clear immediately from the first cluster of passages. Their 
common theme is the criticism of an anthropomorphic understanding 
of God. In his commentary on the image of God in Gen. 1:26, Philo 
warns his readers against interpreting the likeness between God and 
man wrongly: “Let no one represent the likeness as one to a bodily 
form; for neither is God in human form (ote yap AVvOpwnöuopYog 6 
Beöc), nor is the human body God-like” (De opificio mundi 69). 
According to Philo, “God is not only not in the form of man, but be- 
longs to no class or kind” (Legum allegoriae 137). A clear polemic is 
visible in Philo’s writings against pagan anthropomorphic concepts 
of God, which threaten a proper understanding of God. In his com- 
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mentary on Num. 23:19, “God is not a man,” Philo states: “... we 
think of the blessed and the immortal in terms of our own natures. 
We shun indeed in words the monstrosity of saying that God is of 
human form (ötı dvöpwnönoppov tò Beiov), but in actual fact we 
accept the impious thought that He is of human passions” (De sacri- 
ficiis Abelis et Caini 95). In very emphatic terms, Philo turns against 
anthropomorphic statements about God: “They are utterly monstrous 
inventions of men who would overthrow great virtues like piety and 
reverence by representing Him as having the form and passions of 
mankind” (De plantatione 35).”” The equally despicable opposite of 
such anthropomorphism is for a human being to claim to possess the 
form of a particular god, as Gaius Caligula did: “Falsely does he cal] 
himself Paean, let him cease once and for all to mimic the true Paean, 
for a form of a god (BzoÖ pop) cannot be counterfeited as a coin 
can be” (Legatio ad Gaium 110-111). 

There is only one form of anthropomorphism which Philo de- 
scribes in a positive way, and that is where God reveals himself to 
human beings in the form of an angel or even in the form of man, the 
mode in which he appears in particular Old Testament narratives: 


To the souls indeed which are incorporeal and are occupied in His 
worship it is likely that He should reveal Himself as He is, conversing 
with them as friend with friends; but to souls which are still in a body, 
giving Himself the likeness of angels, not altering His own nature, for 
He is unchangeable, but conveying to those which receive the impres- 
sion of His presence a semblance in a different form, such that they take 
the image to be not a copy, but that original form itself (GAAG õóčav év- 
tWévta tals avtasiovpévats ETEPÖHOPYOV, @ THY cikéva ov pipnpa, 
Gr’ abtd tò dpyétomov Ereivo eldog bnoAanßavev eivai). Indeed an 
old saying is still current that the deity goes the round of the cities, in 
the likeness now of this man now of that man, taking note of wrongs 
and transgressions. (De somniis 1232-233, 238) 


Interestingly, in support of this anthropomorphic, or rather angelo- 
morphic revelation of God to human beings, Philo clearly alludes to 
Odyssey XVII 485. Similarly, the strangers who visit Abraham are 
transformed eig åvðponópopoov idéav, into anthropomorphic shape 


> For Philo’s criticism of anthropomorphic views on God, see further De posteritate Caini 
2-4; Quod deus sit immutabilis 55-56, 59, De confusione linguarum 135, De congressu 
eruditionis gratia 115, De mutatione nominum 54-55. 
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(De Abrahamo 113). But for comparison with the notion of metamor- 
phosis in Paul, this is a transformation in the “wrong direction,” from 
God or angel to man, and for this reason these instances do not pro- 
vide a useful parallel for Paul’s notion of human beings transforming 
into the image of God.” 


2. The Forms of the Soul 

A further, different, application of Philo’s morphic language is re- 
vealed in his discussion of the forms or forming of the human soul. 
In one passage Philo refers to the manifold forms and divisions of the 
soul, in which it is virtually impossible for the divine Spirit to abide 
(Quod deus sit immutabilis 2). In another, he talks about God 
forming the rational part of the soul: tò Aoyıköv Ev Hiv ¿uópoov (De 
fuga et inventione 68-69). Indeed, in Philo’s view, this forming was 
in accordance with the divine image: the dominant part of the soul, 
“the rational spirit-force within us ... was shaped according to the ar- 
chetypal form of the divine image”—€épopywOn POT apyétoTOV 
idéav eikövog Osiacg (De specialibus legibus 1 171). Yet, despite these 
similarities, there is no talk in Philo of metamorphosis back into the 
image of God, so that even this application of morphic language does 
not throw sufficient light on that of Paul. To be sure, Philo does say 
something about moulding and forming “the soul into the approved 
standard, into the form of true goodness itself” (De specialibus legi- 
bus IV 196), but does not link this with the image of God. 


3. The Forms of the Cosmos 

Philo speaks not only of the forms of the soul, but also, in a cos- 
mological-philosophical way, of the forms of the cosmos. This is not 
surprising, as this fits Philo’s Platonizing style. In De specialibus 
legibus he clearly conducts a polemic against those who question the 
validity of Plato’s doctrine of the incorporeal ideas or forms: 


Just as anything crushed has lost its quality and form and may be 
literally said to be nothing more than formless matter (äuoppog DAN), so 
the creed which abolishes the Forms confuses everything and reduces it 


* For such transformations, see further De Abrahamo 118. For the allegorical figure of 
nobility taking on human shape, see De virtutibus 195. Yet another aspect of Philo’s use of the 
language of anthropomorphism, which serves to underline the variety of his morphic language, 
is his description of the bad man as a beast with anthropomorphic features. See De vita Mosis | 
43: and De Abrahamo 32-33. 
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to the pre-elemental state of existence, that state devoid of form and 
quality (npög thy ... obolav tv Auoppov Kai änoıov Exeivnv). Could 
anything be more preposterous than this? For when out of that confused 
matter God produced all things, He did not do so with His own 
handiwork, since His nature, happy and blessed as it was, forbade that 
He should touch the limitless chaotic matter. Instead He made full use 
of the incorporeal potencies well denoted by their name of Forms to 
enable each kind to take its appropriate form (npög tò yEvog EKactov 
THY åpuóttrovoav Aaßeiv poponv). (De specialibus legibus 1327-329) 


In this way Philo defends Plato’s theory of forms, and in several 
cosmological passages in Philo this language can be seen at work. In 
De fuga et inventione 12, for instance, Philo reflects on the divine 
Logos, “by which each thing that exists has received its form 
(neuöppwtan). Accordingly from the outset form in perfection 
accompanies the things that come into being, for it is an impress and 
image (eicwv) of the perfect Logos.” Despite the occurrence here of 
the terminology of form and image, this specific philosophical lan- 
guage does not really help us to understand Paul’s reflection on the 
metamorphosis of human beings into the image of God.” 


4. The Specific Language of Metamorphosis 

The lack of true parallels to Paul’s concept of metamorphosis is 
highlighted by the fact that, in Philo, there is as yet no specific fixed 
technical terminological meaning of metamorphosis. As noted above, 
the terminology of metamorphosis in Greek is late, and its occurrence 
before the first century CE rather limited. 

This state of affairs is reflected in Philo’s unspecific and vague use 
of the terminology of metamorphosis. Along the lines of his positive 
use of anthropomorphism outlined above, Philo speaks about angels 
who, despite their spiritual substance, often “imitate the forms of men 
and transform themselves for immediate purposes”: mpd¢ TAG bnoKei- 
u£vag xpelag ueranoppoduevoi (Quaestiones in Genesim I 92). How- 
ever, Philo equally talks about the metamorphosis of Moses into a 


> For morphic language in a cosmological context in Philo, see further also De somniis Nl 
45. See also the language of transmutation of the cosmos and its forms, inspired by Euripides’ 
line “Naught that is born doth ever die, | Its severed parts together fly, | And yield another 
form” (Euripides, frag. 839), in Legum allegoriae | 7 and De aeternitate mundi 5-6. For the 
decline of the forms and faculties of mankind throughout this cosmic process, see De opificio 
mundi 140-141 but without any hint at man’s reconfiguration through a metamorphosis into the 
image of God. 
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prophet (netauoppoünevog eig POYNTNV) when he becomes inspired 
(De vita Mosis 1 57), about the undesirable metamorphosis of the 
works of nature by defiled hand (Quaestiones in Exodum 2, frag. 1); 
about the transformation of piety into either superstition or impiety 
(De specialibus legibus IV 147); and, finally, about Gaius Caligula 
transforming his figure and dress into Apollo’s: siç 68 Andé\A@va 
METEHOPHOVTO Kal uetaorkevälero (Legatio ad Gaium 95). Such is 
Philo’s usage of the terminology of metamorphosis, and this confirms 
the impression that neither his morphic language in general, nor his 
specific usage of metamorphosis, is really parallel to that of Paul. As 
we shall see, it is rather his everyday, down-to-earth discourse about 
the “forms of images” which seems to be useful for understanding 
what is going on in Paul’s morphic language. 


5. The Forms of Images 
In a very natural way, Philo repeatedly talks of the forms of images. 
He speaks of men who employ “sculpture and painting to form 
innumerable forms (uuptac yap Öcag dià ypagiKiic Kai TAAOTIKÄG 
wopgdoavtes idéac) which they have enclosed in shrines and temples 
and after building altars have assigned celestial and divine honours to 
idols of stone and wood and suchlike images, all of them lifeless 
things” (De decalogo T). In most passages such as this, Philo does 
not use the term eik@v for images, but rather GyaAua. Nevertheless, 
some passages do indeed contain the terminology of both sikav and 
opoń. On one occasion in his Legato ad Gaium already quoted 
earlier, Philo talks about the Jews who “carry (GyaApatopopotot) the 
images of the commandments (tag tõv Siatetaypévwv EIKÖVOG) 
enshrined in their souls. Then as they contemplate their forms thus 
clearly represented (tÜnouG Kai Loppds) they always think of them 
with awe” (Legatio ad Gaium 210-211). In this passage, the 
terminology of eik@v, uopo and yaua clearly intersects, and it 
does so because of the ordinary manner of speaking about images 
having forms. 

The same occurs in another passage in Philo’s Legatio ad Gaium, 
when Philo describes how Gaius Caligula 


*° Cf. further De decalogo 66 and 72: De specialibus legibus I 255-256; De vita 
contemplativa 7. 
” Cf. also Legatio ad Gaium 290 and 299. 
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took possession of the synagogues in the other cities after beginning 
with those of Alexandria, by filling them with images and statues of 
himself in bodily form (Katanincag eikövwv kai évépiavtwv tig idiog 
noppis). (Leg. 346) 


Here, t00, images and bodily forms are mentioned in one breath. This 
common language of the forms of images and statues is present in 
many authors, as will be demonstrated in the next section. After that, 
l shall show how this non-philosophical, general morphic language 
throws light on that of Paul. 


c. The Images and their Forms 


The view that images have forms is attested in many Greek sources, 
which show that eik®v and popen do indeed belong to the same 
semantic-conceptual field.”” Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1* cent. 
BCE), for instance, gives a description of the procession of a Roman 
festival in which images appear to have nopgat: 


Last of all in the procession came the images of the gods (at tiv Hewv 
eikövec), borne on men’s shoulders (éméunevov čuo óm àvõpõv 
mepopEevat), showing the same likenesses (noppäg 0° òpoiac) as those 
made by the Greeks and having the same dress, the same symbols, and 
the same gifts which tradition says each of them invented and bestowed 
on mankind. (Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Antiquitates Romanae VII 
72.13) 


We may note in passing that the idea of the images being “borne on 
men’s shoulders” again emphasizes the observation above that Paul’s 
talk of “bearing the image” of the earthly and heavenly man in 1 Cor. 
15:49 has its background in the pagan practices of carrying around 
statues of the gods. However, what is key here is that these images of 
the gods are said to possess forms (uop@ac). 


”* For that reason 1 strongly disagree with Fee, Pauline Christology, p. 378, who claims, on 
the basis of J.H. Moulton and G. Milligan’s The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, London 
1930: “Mop (...) denotes ‘form’ or ‘shape’ not usually in terms of the external features by 
which something is recognized but of those characteristics and qualities that are essential to it. 
Hence, it means that which truly characterizes a given reality.” Cf. also 379 n. 29: “The 
improbability of genuine semantic overlap can especially be seen in the fact that the two words 
cik@v and popoń never occur together in the several entries for each in Louw and Nida’s 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament Based on Semantic Domains.” However, it would 
be better practice to decide the question of their synonymy or semantic-conceptual overlap on 
the basis of the Online Thesaurus Linguae Graecae Digital Library (TLG®). 
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This is also apparent from scveral passages in Plutarch. In De 
Alexandri magni fortuna aut virtute, Plutarch describes the proposal 
of Stasicrates, the master-sculptor, to cut out Alexander’s image in 
Mount Athos, which has an almost human form: 


“But I, your majesty,” said he, “have conceived the project of placing 
your likeness in living and imperishable material, with roots that are 
everlasting and weight immovable and unshakable. For Mount Athos in 
Thrace, in that part where is its highest and most conspicuous summit, 
has well-proportioned surfaces and heights, limbs and joints and 
proportions that suggest the human form (nopposıöfl). When it has been 
properly carved and worked into shape (oynuarıodeic), it can be called 
Alexander’s image (eikov), and Alexander’s statue it will be.” (De 
Alexandri magni fortuna aut virtute 335C-D; cf. Lucianus, Pro 
imaginibus 9) 


In another passage, Plutarch uses the phrase “image of the form” 
when he remarks that the Spartan king Agesilaus did not leave 
behind any statue or picture of himself : 


We have no image of the form [of him] (tijs òè nopprig eiköva Ev ovK 
Exonev), for he himself would not consent to one, and even when he lay 
dying forbade the making of “either statue or picture” of his person, but 
he is said to have been a little man of unimposing presence. (Agesilaus 
2.2) 


In this case, “form” does not refer to the form of the image itself, but 
to the form of the person whom it represents. Normally, however, 
“form” would refer first and foremost to the forms of the image. 

The terms “image” and “form” concur not only in pagan Greek 
writings,” but also in Jewish writings,’ and in a plethora of early- 
Christian sources.’' Among the Jewish sources, there is a very telling 
example in book III of the Sibylline Oracles, in which the 


” For other examples of the concurrence of “image” and “form,” see: Aristotle, Politica 
1340a 25; Aristotle, Poetica 1448b 11; Plutarch, frag. 158 (ed. Sandbach); Lucian, Adversus 
indoctum et libros multos ementem 21, Alexander of Aphrodisias, /n Aristotelis melaphysica 
commentaria 417; Julian, Eic tov Ppaciiéa “HMov xpos Zakovonov 8 (134C), id., Epistulae 59 
(ed. Bidez-Cumont = Wright [Locb] 48, 443B), 

© Philo, Legatio ad Gaium 210-211 and 346, already discussed above; Josephus, Ant. V1 
333 and, already referred to above, Ap. I] 190-191. 

è See, e.g., Or. Sib. VIII 378-379: Acta Joannis 28; Justin Martyr, Apologia 63.16 and 64.5; 
Irenaeus, Adversus haereses | 1.15, 8.1, 16.3, Ps-Clement, Hamiliae X1 5.1, Origen, 
Commentariorum series in evangelium Matthaei 161, Corpus Hermeticum, Poimandres 12, 
Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium V 16.10; YI 14.5; 20.1: 42.6. 
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terminology of image and form is bound up with an allusion to the 
passage on the image of God in Gen. 1:26-27. In this instance the 
readers are addressed as follows: 


Men, who have the form which God moulded in his image 
(avOpwxo1 HEönAUCTOoV EXOVTEG Ev EIKÖVI HOPPNV) 

why do you wander in vain, and not walk the straight path 
ever mindful of the immortal creator? (III 8-10) 


The phrase “having the form which God moulded in his image” 
clearly shows that “form” and “image” belong to the same semantic- 
conceptual field. 

I finish with a very striking example from Celsus, which demon- 
strates that, from his pagan perspective, Celsus could easily draw the 
language of God’s image from Gen. 1:26 into the ordinary parlance 
of images which are endowed with forms. In this passage, which has 
come down to us through Origen, Celsus criticizes the Christians be- 
cause 


they cannot bear to see temples and altars and images (oDK avexovran 
veas Op@vtEes Kai Bwpovg Kai àyà parta). ... they openly dishonour the 
images. If what they mean is that an image of stone or wood or bronze 
or gold which some man or other has wrought cannot be a god, their 
wisdom is ludicrous. Who but an utter infant imagines that these things 
are gods and not votive offerings and images of gods? But if they mean 
that we ought not to suppose that images are divine (ei & O71 undE Ocias 
eikövag broAnnteov), because God has a different form (GAAnv yap 
giva Meo) oper), as the Persians also maintain [cf. Contra Celsum 
VII 62: Herodotus II 131], they [i.e. the Christians] have unwittingly 
refuted themselves. For they say that “God made man his own image” 
(«ó O£0c Enoinoe TOV GvVOpwMTOV» idiav «gikóva») and made man’s form 
like his own (tò 5é siog porov éavt@). (Celsus apud Origen, Contra 
Celsum VII 62 trans. Chadwick; cf. VI 63). 


As in the passage from Josephus’ Contra Apionem quoted earlier (see 
§ 2a above), the images of the gods are contrasted with the form of 
God, which is different from the forms of these images. Here, too, the 
forms are those which belong to images. It is within this common 
sense of images and their forms that Celsus also understands the 
Greek wording of Gen. 1:26-27 and, for this reason, believes that the 
Christians contradict themselves. If the form of God is different from 
the forms of the images of the gods, then the Christians refute 
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themselves by holding that God made man in his own image and 
form. 

Later on in his Contra Celsum, Origen answers Celsus’ criticism 
in exactly the same language of image and form. According to 
Origen, 


we [i.e. the Christians] do not suppose that the images are divine 
likenesses (GAA’ ob6é Belag eikövag broAauBdvopeEV civar tù &yáàuata) 
because we do not depict in any form a God who is invisible and 
incorporeal (te nopprv åopátov Kai ġswuátrov ir dixypapovtec 
Beoö). But Celsus supposes that we fall into contradicting ourselves 
when we say that God does not possess human form and when we 
believe that God made man His own image and made him in the image 
of God, My reply to this, as I also said earlier [VI 63], is that the part 
which is “in the image of God” is to be found preserved in the rational 
soul which has the capacity for virtue. And yet Celsus, failing to see the 
difference between God’s image and that which is made after the image 
of God, says that we affirm “God made man his own image and made 
man’s form like his own.” To this we replied earlier. (Contra Celsum 
VII 66) 


Celsus’ attack and Origen’s reply show that, in a very natural, fluid 
way, both pagans and Christians share the same language of images 
and their forms, even when talking about the image of God. 


3. Concluding Observations 


The parallels for Paul’s morphic language do not seem to lie tn philo- 
sophical reflections on forms, whether the forms of the soul, or the 
forms of Plato’s theory. Nor is the Greek concept of metamorphosis 
sufficient to explain Paul’s notion of transformation into the image of 
God. It seems, rather, that it is the commonplace, daily understanding 
of images being endowed with forms which can throw light upon the 
three problematic issues identified in the inventory of Paul’s morphic 
language: (a) the issue of the “form of God,” (b) the issue of trans- 
formation, and, finally, (c) the issue of the coherence of Paul’s mor- 
phic language in general. In each case, as I shall briefly argue, the 
conventional manner of speaking about images and their forms seems 
to furnish the appropriate background. 
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a. "Being in the Form of God” 


Against the background of the common idiom of the forms of 
images, the depiction of Christ as the one öç év uopo Heoö dxdpyov, 
“who was in the form of God” (Phil. 2:6) can have two meanings. 

(1) First, indeed, as Dunn believes, “form” here could be the form 
of the image of God. This meaning is best illustrated by the rendition 
of Gen. 1:26-27 in Sib, Or. III 8, already quoted: “Men, who have the 
form which God moulded in his image (&vOpmnot HednAaotov Exov- 
tes Ev eikOvt uoppnv).” In this sense, Fee’s distinction between 
“form” and “image” runs contrary to the way in which (the combina- 
tion of) these terms would have been commonly understood in Antiq- 
uity. 

This, however, in no way decides the matter of whether this Adam 
Christology in Phil. 2:6 applies only to Christ’s post-incarnational, 
earthly existence, as Dunn believes, or also to his pre-existence. I am 
inclined to think that acknowledging that Adam Christology is 
present in Phil. 2:6 does not preclude the possibility that this passage 
refers to the pre-existent Christ. After all, Adam II in I Corinthians 
15 is the ó &VOpMnoc EK Odpavod, the man from heaven (15:47), 
which seems to imply that Paul took this heavenly man as pre- 
existent. In this case, the phase ög év popo 820d bra pyov (Phil. 2:6) 
is synonymous with the phrase dc &otıv eikòv tod beo in 2 Cor. 4:4. 
I do not regard it as compelling that the latter phrase should only 
apply to Christ on the basis of his earthly life (pace Fee, Pauline 
Christology, pp. 519-520).” As in Col. 1:15, this phrase could well 
refer to the pre-existent state of the man from heaven. This view that 
Adam II, in his capacity as the heavenly man, was pre-existent also 
accords very well with Philo’s thoughts about the heavenly man, who 
is created after the image of God and precedes the earthly man.” In 
Philo, however, the heavenly man, being created after the image of 


* Cf. Fee, Pauline Christology. pp. 522-523: “Paul uses this language [the language of 
cikOv) with regard to Christ only with regard to his being the divine image-bearer in his 
incarnation, not with regard to his preexistence.” 

“ See G.H. van Kooten, “The Two Types of Man in Philo of Alexandria and Paul of 
Tarsus: The Anthropological Trichotomy of Spirit, Soul and Body,” in: Ch. Jedan/l.. Jansen 
(eds), Philosophische Anthropologie in der Antike, Frankfurt etc. 2008; an abridged version, 
entitled “The Anthropological Trichotomy of Spirit, Soul and Body in Philo of Alexandria and 
Paul of Tarsus,” is published in: M. Labahn/O. Lehtipuu (eds), Anthropology in Context, 
Studies on Anthropological Ideas within the New Testament and its Ancient Context, Louvain 
2008. 
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God, is distinct from the image, which is identical with the Logos, 
the second God. Here the hierarchy thus runs as follows (from the top 
down): (i) God, (ii) Image = Logos, and (iii) heavenly man, created 
after the image. In Paul, however, the heavenly man and the image 
seem to coincide, and for this reason Paul can speak of “bearing the 
image of the heavenly man” (1 Cor. 15:49). 

(2) Secondly, however, it could also be the case that the term 
Oper Ocod in the phrase ðc Ev uopo soð brad pym@v does not point 
to the image of God, but refers to the form of God in precisely the 
same way as we have seen it used in Josephus and Celsus. According 
to Josephus, God’s “form and magnitude surpass our powers of 
description (uopetv 6& Kai péye8oc piv Gatos). No materials, 
however costly, are fit to make an image of Him (toa uev DAN mpdc 
EIKÖVA. tiv TovtOD Kiiv TF} MOAUTEAT|S Gtos)” (Ap. II 190-191). And 
according to Celsus, the Christians “mean that we ought not to 
suppose that images are divine (ei 8° Ot. unè Belag eikövag 
bnoAnnteov), because God has a different form (GAAnV yàp civa 
Ge0d noppnv), as the Persians also maintain” (Celsus apud Origen, 
Contra Celsum VII 62). Here too, however, I would contend, the 
language of God’s form is occasioned by an explicit contrast between 
the form of God and the images of the gods, so that the same 
semantic-conceptual field of images and their forms is still at work. It 
is true, as Fee suggests, that in this case the “form of God” in Phil, 
2:6 takes on the meaning of his divinity, so that the pre-existent 
Christ is said to share in God’s form of divinity.” But that again, I 
believe, is not so very different from the language of being the image 
of God. However one understands Phil. 2:6, the essential fact remains 
that this passage is part of Paul’s Adam Christology, although the 
emphasis here seems to be on the pre-existent Adam from heaven. 


b. Metamorphosis 


As we have seen, one specific component of Paul’s morphic 
language, the notion of metamorphosis into God’s image, is only 
insufficiently explained by the background of Greek mythology and 
philosophy. The terminology of metamorphosis is late, with only a 
limited number of occurrences before the first century CE. As a 


4 Fee, Pauline Christology, pp. 376-381. 
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survey of the few instances of this term in Philo shows, 
metamorphosis had not acquired a specific technical meaning for 
Philo. Nor is the notion of metamorphosis in Jewish apocalyptic texts 
fully parallel. The best way to understand metamorphosis in Paul is 
to regard it as a natural part of Paul’s reflections on the image of 
God. As images and their forms are part of a common, everyday 
idiom in the Greek world, Paul’s application of metamorphosis does 
not derive from a fixed concept, but rather evolves naturally from his 
focus on the image of God. 

As | have sought to demonstrate elsewhere, the view that, by way 
of metamorphosis into the image of God, the Christ-believer is 
conformed more and more to the divine image does have an analogy 
in the Platonic ideal of becoming as much like God as possible (sce, 
e.g., Plato, Theaetetus 176B); this progressive conformation seems to 
be without parallel in ancient Jewish thought. I would emphasize, 
however, that the terminology of metamorphosis is best understood 
as a natural consequence of the important place which Paul accords 
to the language of the image of God. In 2 Cor. 3:18 we have the full, 
explicit expression of Paul’s idea of the metamorphosis into the 
image of God; this transforming process—as 2 Cor. 4:16 explains— 
takes place in the “inner man.” In Rom. 12:2, Paul highlights that this 
metamorphosis comes to pass through the renewal of the mind 
(voög), which—as is apparent from Rom, 7:22-25—is synonymous 
with the “inner man.” Although the term “image” is not repeated in 
Romans 12, it is presupposed, since already in Rom. 8:29 Paul refers 
to the process of taking on the same form as Christ’s image. Both 
passages, 2 Corinthians 3 and Romans 12, are based on the logic of 
transforming into God’s image. 


c. The Extent and Coherence of Paul's Morphic Language 


If indeed Paul’s morphic language is rooted in his reflections on the 
image of God, it is also reversely the case that the full extent of 
Paul’s conception of the image of God becomes visible in his mor- 
phic language. As we have seen, in the common idiom of images and 
their forms, “form” refers either to the form of the image itself, or to 
the form which the image represents. Both meanings are possible and 
depend upon the context. Similarly, Paul’s morphic language is 
equally ambiguous. His notion of metamorphosis into the image of 
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God refers both to the form inherent in the divine image and to the 
form which the subject takes on as its own, This ambiguity is nicely 
captured in the compound terms oúuuopooc (“having the same form, 
similar in form”) and ovppopifopar (“be conformed to, take on the 
same form as”); in Greek they occur almost exclusively in Paul and 
in literature dependent upon him,” and—as we can deduce from our 
survey-—constitute the most frequent expression of Paul’s morphic 
language (Phil. 3:10, 21; Rom. 8:29), If man takes on the same form 
as Christ, Christ can reciprocally also be said to take form within 
man: yopo Xprotdoc Ev Duiv (Gal. 4:19). It cannot be otherwise 
than that this process has something to do with the dynamics of 
Christ’s alternation between év popo Beod dadpyov (Phil. 2:6) and 
Lopery SovAov Aaßwv (2:7-8), and back (2:9-11). This metamorpho- 
sis of Christ now seems to be mirrored in the metamorphosis of 
Christ-believers into the image of God (2 Cor. 3:18; Rom. 12:2). 
Paul’s morphic language is remarkably coherent and extensive. 
Whereas the terminology of form in Philo does not constitute a 
single, coherent theme but has rather diverse applications, in Paul it 
seems to support one of the central tenets of his theology—his Adam 
Christology and, more precisely, his reflections on the image of God. 


~ The main exceptions among the more than 700 occurrences in the extant Greek literature 
are Nicander, Theriaca 321, Heraclitus, Allegoriae 77.3, and Pseudo-Lucian, Amores 39. 
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ATTITUDES TO THE SABBATH 
IN THREE APOSTOLIC FATHERS: 
DIDACHE, IGNATIUS, AND BARNABAS 


Pierluigi Lanfranchi 


On the 6th of February 2006,' on the occasion of the 431st dies 
natalis of Leiden University, Prof. Henk Jan de Jonge gave a lecture 
in Leiden’s austere Pieterskerk, entitled “Sunday and Sabbath. On the 
birth of Christian Sunday.”” In his lecture, Prof. De Jonge dealt with 
the complicated question of how it is that, since the first half of the 
first century CE, members of Christian communities have chosen 
Sunday as the day on which to gather and partake of a common meal. 
According to De Jonge, the choice for Sunday was dictated by prac- 
tical reasons. The Jews who joined the movement of Jesus-believers 
were led to institute a new common meal on Sunday evening, in ad- 
dition to their traditional Sabbath evening meal, because they felt the 
need to affirm and consolidate their specifically Christian identity. 
Sunday, the first day of the Jewish week, was the first possibility 
available to Jewish-Christians for their weekly gatherings. A certain 
competition arose between the traditional familiar gathering on Sab- 
bath and the common meal on Sunday evening, which would even- 
tually become more important than the seventh day in the Christian 
liturgical calendar. While listening to Prof. De Jonge’s lecture, I 
thought of several passages against the observance of the Sabbath in 
the Early Christian anti-Jewish literature which I was at that time 
studying. Several questions sprang to mind: how long did Christians 
continue observing the Sabbath? How far back does the polemic 
against the Sabbath go? What role did this polemic play in the sepa- 
ration of Christianity from Judaism? By inviting me to contribute to 
this Festschrift, the editors gave me the chance to work out these 
questions and to provide some answers. But, above all, they offered 


' The research for this article is subsidized by the Netherlands Organization for Scientific 
Research (NWO). 

“HJ. de Jonge, Zondag en sabbat. Over het ontstaan van de christelijke zondag, Leiden 
2006, 
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the occasion to pay a modest homage to Prof. De Jonge, to whom | 
am very grateful for directing my PhD thesis. 


1. Discussions about Sabbath in the First Century CE 


The calendar is a fundamental element of identity for every religious 
community.” In Judaism, the Sabbath is a hugely important institu- 
tion because it organizes human time by ritual repetition and gives it 
a symbolic value. The fact that the Sabbath commandment is in- 
cluded in the Decalogue assures its privileged position in the Jewish 
religious system. It has a commemorative function because it remem- 
bers God’s rest after creating the world: by weekly observing the 
Sabbath rest, Jews remember the creation, structure their time, and 
order their lives in harmony with God’s activity.’ In antiquity, the 
Sabbath was one of the main Jewish identity markers together with 
Abrahamic descent, circumcision, feasts, dietary laws and purity 
rules. Because Jews, on the Sabbath, acted differently from all their 
neighbours in the cities of the Roman Empire, Gentiles also per- 
ceived the seventh day as a social boundary marker of Judaism.” In 
the first century CE, all the groups related to Judaism kept the Sab- 
bath, but their attitudes varied concerning how to keep it. Disagree- 
ments arose because the Torah gives only a few details about Sabbath 
observance. Hence the large number of halachic discussions on the 
Sabbath, in which more rigid attitudes to the prohibition of work on 
the Sabbath coexisted with more flexible positions that admitted 
exceptions to the rule. Jesus-believers were also involved in this 
debate, evidence of which can be found in the Gospels and in other 
New Testament writings. Nevertheless, the fact that there were these 
discussions about the Sabbath halacha does not mean that the validity 
or observance of the Sabbath were questioned by the different Jewish 
groups in the first century CE. 


* On the significance of the calendar in constructing religious identity, see G.F. Sproul, 
“Sacred Time,” in: M. Eliade (ed.), Encyclopedia of Religion 12, London 1987, pp. 535-544. 

* H, Weiss, A Day of Gladness. The Sabbath among Jews and Christians in Antiquity, 
Columbia 2003, pp. 1-2. 

> See, for instance, Persius, Sat. V 184. 
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People discussed the Sabbath not only in its juridical aspect, but 
also at a theological level. For some Jewish groups during the Greco- 
Roman period the Sabbath was a sign of the covenant between God 
and his people, as well as a sign of distinction and separation from 
other peoples (see, for instance Jub, 2:19, 31-32). On the other side, 
Philo and Josephus insist on the universal significance of the Sabbath 
and on its validity for humankind. The eschatological interpretations 
of the Sabbath, based on a messianic exegesis of the Scripture and 
giving to the seventh day a cosmic transcendence, were also of great 
importance. These two aspects, legal and theological, are the main is- 
sues in the polemics between Pharisees and Jesus-believers on the 
one hand, and between Gentile-Christians and Jewish-Christians in- 
side the Christian communities on the other hand. 

When one speaks of the origin of the Jewish-Christian conflicts, it 
is necessary to distinguish, as does C. Mimouni, between polemic 
and controversy. We can define “polemic” as a conflict between two 
groups considering themselves as part of the same religious system, 
whereas by the term “controversy” we mean a conflict against an ex- 
ternal enemy belonging to a distinct entity.° If we accept this dis- 
tinction, debate about the Sabbath by Christians in the first and early 
second centuries CE has to be understood as both polemic and as anti- 
Jewish controversy, because until 135 CE, i.e. before the second Jew- 
ish revolt, the Jesus-believers’ movement was still developing inside 
Judaism. Until this period, conflicts were essentially infra-Jewish and 
infra-Christian. Within Christian communities, the situation was even 
more complicated because of the presence of members of Gentile ori- 
gin. An increasingly profound dissent arose between, on the one side, 
Jewish-Christians who favoured the observances and, on the other 
side, Gentile-Christians and Jewish-Christians who were against Jew- 
ish Law. In the different phases of this polemic, Christians hostile to 
the Law developed a series of arguments against their opponents, 
which would subsequently be adopted by Christian authors as anti- 
Jewish arguments later on in the second century (when the separation 
between Judaism and Christianity was definitely sanctioned). 


°C. Mimouni, “Pour une histoire de la séparation entre les communautés ‘chrétiennes’ et les 
communautés ‘pharisiennes’ (ca. 70-135 de notre ére),” in: T.L. Hettema/A. van der Kooij 
(eds), Religious Polemics in Context, Assen 2004, pp. 303-329. 
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Therefore, studying the polemic against the observances in Christian 
literature of the late first and early second centuries allows us to grasp 
the importance of ritual and the liturgical organization of human time 
for a religious system engaged in constructing its own identity. 


2. Sources 


All these aspects have to be taken into consideration when one 
analyzes the different attitudes to the Sabbath among the Jesus-be- 
lievers communities around the end of the first century CE. Since 
dispute over the Sabbath in the Gospels and in Paul has been studied 
extensively, it is not my purpose to discuss it again. Instead, I intend 
to analyze the attitudes to the Sabbath in three non-canonical writings 
that are included in the corpus of the Apostolic Fathers: the Didache, 
the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Although “Apostolic Fathers” is a modern category, it is nevertheless 
interesting to note that these three works, together with the first and 
the second letters of Clement, were copied in a manuscript from the 
eleventh century (Hierosolymitanus 54). This collection dates back to 
the fifth century and demonstrates that Christians from that period 
assigned a certain unity to these writings excluded from the New 
Testament canon. But there is another, more important reason to 
consider these writings together, namely the fact that they are almost 
contemporary (in any case before 135 CE) and come from the same 
geographical area, i.e. Western Syria, in particular Antioch and its 
surroundings. This circumstance is significant because the Church of 
Antioch played a fundamental role in the making of Christianity. In 
fact, it was in this city precisely that the Jesus-believers’ movement 
had to face the problem of Gentiles who sought admission to the 
Christian community. The decision taken by the community in An- 
tioch to accept Gentiles among Jesus-believers without demanding 
that they first become Jewish proselytes, crucially influenced the 
history of Christianity and its relation with Judaism.’ We know from 
the New Testament that the positions on this issue diverged among 


? CF. M. Slee, The Church in Antioch in the First Century CE. Communion and Conflict, 
Sheffield 2003. 
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the leaders of the Christian movement, leading to the conflict 
narrated in Acts 15 and Gal. 2:11-14. Despite the efforts of the so- 
called ‘Jerusalem conference’ to find a solution to the conflict, the 
solution adopted on this occasion did not fully resolve the problem 
raised by the presence of Gentiles in the Church. The Didachist, 
Ignatius and Ps.-Barnabas all deal with this question and propose 
different solutions. Let us examine their attitude toward the Sabbath. 


a. The Didache 


The Didache has to be considered as a Jewish-Christian text intended 
for a Gentile-Christian readership. The longer form of the title 
“Teaching of the Lord transmitted by the Twelve Apostles to the Na- 
tions” (a possible allusion to Matt. 28:19-20) explicitly asserts that 
the addressees were Christians of pagan origin.® The Didache is sup- 
posed to have been given its actual literary form at the beginning of 
the first century in Western Syria, probably in the same milieu as 
Matthew’s Gospel. It is divided into three main parts: an instruction 
concerning the Doctrine of the two ways (1-6), a liturgical instruction 
(7-10) and a series of doctrinarian rules (11-16). 

In its first part the Didachist mentions only a few commandments 
of the Decalogue, specifically the negative commandments, and 
therefore the commandment concerning the Sabbath is not included. 
The commandment to keep the seventh day is not explicitly men- 
tioned in the other parts of the Didache either. For some scholars, the 
silence of the Didache on Sabbath observance has to be related to the 
lack of other typically Jewish identity markers in this text, such as 
circumcision and dietary laws. Aaron Milavec? infers that the Chris- 
tians of pagan origin, to whom the Didachist addressed himself, were 
asked to carry out a moral conversion and not to observe the entire 
Jewish law. But Milavec’s conclusion, that Sabbath rest was sup- 
pressed in the community to which the Didachist belonged, seems to 
me too hasty. The fact that the text does not mention any ritual prac- 
tice does not necessarily imply that it was not performed by the 
author’s community. In this connection, I would like to stress that 


"C, Mimouni, Le judéo-christianisme ancien. Essais historiques, Paris 1998, p. 194. 
° See A. Milavec, The Didache. Faith, Hope, and Life of the Earliest Christian Com- 
munities, 50-70 C.E., New York 2003. 
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several Jewish writings from the Hellenistic period also fail to men- 
tion circumcision, dietary laws, the calendar or the Sabbath, but this 
does not mean that the Jewish communities which produced these 
writings renounced these traditional religious practices. One only has 
to think of the Testament of Abraham, the Letter of Aristeas, and 4 
Maccabees: none of these manifest any interest in the Sabbath. In 
fact, these texts display different strategies for marking identity 
boundaries. Among these, the texts aimed at outsiders prefer to insist 
on other patterns of identity, such as common human behaviour, 
rather than on specific observances. It is therefore likely that, in the 
case of the Didache, its author chose a similar strategy to address 
those Gentiles who wanted to join the Christian movement. The rules 
expounded in the Doctrine of the two ways are the conditio sine qua 
non which the non-Jewish Christians had to respect if they wanted to 
be accepted into the community. But for the Didachist the ideal 
believer submits to the complete observance of the Law: “For if you 
can bear the entire yoke of the Lord, you will be perfect; but if you 
cannot, do as much as you can” (6:2: ei u&v yap dbvacm Baotdaoar 
OAOV TOV Cuyov Tod Kupiov, TéAElOg Eon: Ei 8’ Od Sdvaoal, © SdvN, 
toðto mois). It is very unlikely that “the entire yoke of the Lord” 
did not include Sabbath, one of the central pillars of life under the 
covenant, 

The Didache reflects the debate on the observances and on the 
question of how many of them were not negotiable. The Didachist 
opposes the position of those whom he calls “hypocrites.” His posi- 
tion is similar to that of Matthew’s when he takes issue with the hy- 
pocrites (the Scribes and Pharisees) about certain Jewish practices: 
alms, prayer, fasting (Matt. 5:17-20; 6:1-6, 16-18; 15:1-11; 22:18; 
23:16-23). It is worth noting that Matthew’s polemics against the 
hypocrites never deal with the Sabbath, dietary laws or circumcision. 
Similarly, the issues that separate the Didachist from the hypocrites 
are fasting days and the wording of prayer. Scholars have sometimes 
‘identified the “hypocrites” in the Didache with the Pharisees, some- 
times with the Jewish-Christians. If we accept the latter interpre- 
tation, we can compare the “hypocrites” in the Didache with the 


The translations of the Didache, the letters of Ignatius and the Epistle of Barnabas are 
drawn from B, Ehrman, The Apostolic Fathers, Cambridge MA 2003. 
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“hypocrites” in Gal. 2:13, i.e. with those who would compel Chris- 
tians to live according to Judaism (iovöaißeıv). However that may be, 
it is clear that the Didachist’s community was intent on defining its 
identity in opposition to another group. 

One of the ways adopted by the Didachist to distinguish his 
community from the “hypocrites” was by reorganizing ritual time. 
He started with the fasting days: “Do not keep your fasts with the 
hypocrites. For they fast on Monday [the second day] and Thursday 
[the fifth day]; but you should fast on Wednesday [the fourth day] 
and Friday” (8:1: Ai 5& wnoteiat bu@v pů Eotwoav petà TÜV nro- 
Kpır@v: vnotedovor yap devtépa oafPatwv Kai neuntn: ueis d& vn- 
OTEVOUTE TETPAd KO napaoksvýy). This prescription does not im- 
pose a new kind of fasting (which was a traditional Jewish practice), 
but simply establishes different days for fasting. “This is not just 
some invisible difference-—a different intention, or a distinct attitude 
of mind and heart—but a concrete separation in the way they [the 
community of the Didachist] collectively organize their week. They 
are visibly bound together in being, as a group, out of phase with the 
others.”'! The reason why the Didachist fixes the fourth day and the 
Friday is not explicitly mentioned, but Audet thinks that fasting on 
Friday was a deliberate mockery of the Sabbath during which fasting 
was forbidden by the rabbis (m. Taan. 4:2). However, this hypothesis 
lacks convincing arguments. The fact that the Didachist calls the days 
of the week the “second day of Sabbath,” the “fourth day of Sabbath” 
etc., indicates that the Sabbath is still the day around which the au- 
thor and his community organize their time. Some scholars have sug- 
gested that the change of the fasting days was due to a reassessment 
of the Christian week, which now revolved around Sunday rather 
than the Sabbath, but this seems to me unlikely. If this were the case, 
the Didachist should have imposed fasting on Friday and Tuesday, 
that is, two days before and two days after Sunday, maintaining the 
same lapse of time which separates Monday and Thursday from the 
Sabbath. Instead, he chose Wednesday and Friday. According to Di- 
dascalia 21 and Apostolic Constitutions 7:23 there was a comme- 


'' TO’ Loughlin, “The Didache as a Source for Picturing the Earliest Christian Communi- 
ties: the Case of the Practice of Fasting,” in: K.J. O’Mahony (ed.), Christian Origins. Worship, 
Belief and Society, Sheffield 2003, pp. 83-112, esp, 92. 
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morative purpose behind this choice: Tuesday was a commemoration 
of Jesus’ trial, while Friday was a commemoration of Jesus’ death." 
In her famous book La date de la céne. Calendrier biblique et litur- 
gie chretienne, Annie Jaubert considers that by taking Wednesday 
and Friday as liturgical days Christians followed an ancient sacer- 
dotal calendar in opposition to the official Jewish calendar.” Thus, 
by reorganizing the fasting days, they restored an older tradition. 

Just as the Didachist instructs his followers not to fast with the 
hypocrites, he enjoins them to pray in a different manner and at dif- 
ferent times from the hypocrites. In chapter 14 he orders believers to 
gather together on the Lord’s day in order to break bread and give 
thanks, having first confessed their unlawful deeds so that their 
sacrifice might be pure (14:1: Ka’ ñuépav 6£ kupiov cuvayðévrec 
KAGGATE APTOV Kai EbyaploTioUte, NPOEZOUOAOYNIOAHEVOL Ta TAPA- 
TT@LATA ùv, Stas kaðapà ù Ovaia bydv Å). According to David 
Flusser the insistence on the Lord’s day as the day of the Eucharist 
may be polemically directed against those who preferred to celebrate 
the Eucharist on the Sabbath.'’ However, there is no passage in the 
Didache that would seem to suggest such an opposition between Sab- 
bath and Sunday. The logic of substitution, which would prevail in 
the second century, is still unknown to the Didachist and his milieu. 
He simply tries to combine traditional practices with new practices of 
self-identity specific to his community. 


b. Ignatius of Antioch 


According to C. Mimouni, the conflict over the observances and the 
interpretation of the Scripture was still alive within the Christian 
movement during the lifetime of Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch." 
The novelty of Ignatius’ position consists in trying to establish prin- 
ciples for the distinction, not between Judaism and Christianity, but 
between Jewish-Christianity and Gentile-Christianity. Mimouni is 


" Cf. R. Beckwith, Calendar, Chronology and Worship. Studies in Ancient Judaism and 
Early Christianity, Leiden 2005, p. 215. 

© A. Jaubert, La date de la céne. Calendrier biblique et liturgie chrétienne, Paris 1957, pp. 
60-75. 

"H, van de Sandt/D. Flusser, The Didache. Its Jewish Sources and Its Place in Early Ju- 
daism and Christianity, Assen 2002, p. 352. 

° Mimouni, “Pour une histoire de la séparation.” 
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certainly right, because for Ignatius the main problem is how should 
Gentile-Christians relate to Judaism. Nevertheless, as distinct from 
Paul, the Didachist and Ps.-Barnabas, who all dealt with this problem 
from a viewpoint within Judaism, Ignatius seems to assume an ex- 
ternal perspective. It is not by chance that the word “Christianity” is 
found for the first time in Ignatius, namely in his Letter to the 
Magnesians: “For this reason, since we are his disciples, let us learn 
to live according to Christianity. For whoever is called by a name 
other than this does not belong to God” (Magn. 10:1: Aù todto, 
Ladrytai adtod yevOuEvol, HABWHEV KATH YpLoTIAVLOLOV civ. “Oc yap 
GAAM Ovönarı KaAEItaL NAEOV ToOvTOV, OUK Eoriv Tod BEod). The 
creation of the term ypiottavicpdc is in itself a step towards the sepa- 
ration from Judaism. We can compare the coining of this term with 
the invention of the term Judaism during the Maccabean period, 
another moment of great tension between two different religious and 
cultural systems. 

Ignatius presents Judaism and Christianity as though they were 
incompatible: “It is outlandish to proclaim Jesus Christ and practice 
Judaism. For Christianity did not believe in Judaism, but Judaism in 
Christianity—in which every tongue that believes in God has been 
gathered together” (Magn. 10:3: Atonöv otw, Inoodv Xptotov Aa- 
retv Kai iovéaifew. O yàp Xpiotiavisuög oùk Eic ‘Tovdatopov 
éniotevosv, OA’ loviaiayds sig Xpiotiaviopov, sic Ov roa yAdoou 
MOTEVGAGG Eig DEV ocvvýxðn). iovdatfev refers, of course, to non- 
Jews who follow Jewish customs. To fight against this tendency 
means for Ignatius to strengthen the separation of his own com- 
munity—that is the Christians of pagan origin—from the “Judaism” 
of the Jewish-Christians. Ignatius is the first Christian author after 
Paul who uses iovéailew. This verb generally means “living accord- 
ing to Judaism,” but in the context of the Letter to the Magnesians, it 
probably concerns more specifically the day in which people cele- 
brate the Lord’s day, i.e. Sabbath. The compiler of the longer re- 
cension of Ignatius’ letters, who is also his first exegete, already 
interpreted Magn. 9 as a reference to Sabbath observance. Ignatius 
states that it is impossible for Gentile-Christians to follow Jewish 
practices, namely to keep the Sabbath rather than Sunday: “And so 
those who lived according to the old ways came to a new hope, no 
longer keeping the Sabbath but living according to the Lord’s day, on 
which also our life arose through him and his death—-which some 
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deny” (Magn. 9:1: Ei obdv oi Ev nadavic npáyuaotv ÜVOGTPAPEVTEG 
eis Kawörmma EAnidog HABov, umketı ooßßarilovres, GAA KoTH 
Kvplakt|y C@vtec, Ev N Kai À Car Nov avéterev SV adtod Kai tod 
Oavátov adrod, 6 tıveg &pvodvtat).'® The opposition, indeed the 
incompatibility, between the two religious systems of Judaism and 
Christianity is symbolized in the contrast between the two liturgical 
moments, the Sabbath and Sunday. 

According to Schoedel, Ignatius overemphasises the issue of the 
Sabbath, which he takes as a point of departure in order to illustrate 
the unacceptability of Judaism. By linking Sunday with Jesus’ resur- 
rection, Ignatius shows that Christology is the centre of his polemic. 
Jesus’ figure constitutes the decisive and crucial issue in the separa- 
tion between Judaism and Christianity. To celebrate Sunday means to 
recognize that salvation is possible only through Jesus’ death and 
resurrection, whereas to keep the Sabbath means to be bound to the 
old covenant and not to understand the prophecies that announced 
Jesus’ advent. The mention of the prophets immediately after the 
passage on the Sabbath and Sunday may be an implicit allusion to 
those prophets who did not keep the Sabbath: “Even the prophets 
who were his disciples in the spirit awaited him [Jesus] as their 
teacher” (Magn. 10:2). Ignatius was probably thinking of Isa. 1:13, a 
passage also quoted by Ps.-Barnabas in connection with the Sabbath 
(Barn, 15:8). 

Ignatius’ polemical target is twofold: he attacks on the one hand 
the Jewish-Christian community, from which he intends to separate 
himself, and on the other hand those Gentile-Christians who did not 
want to separate themselves from the Jewish-Christians. His letter is 
addressed to the Magnesians, but it reflects the situation in Antioch 
as well. As Zetterholm points out, we have to understand the conflict 
between the two streams within the Christian community in Antioch 
not only as a theological, but also as a social conflict. The Gentile- 
Christians, with Ignatius as their leader, want to react to the fact that 
they are being relegated to the status of mere God-fearers, deprived 
ofthe possibility of expressing their own religious identity, that is, of 


6 Cf SLD. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness. Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties, 
Berkeley 1999, p. 187. Contra W. Schoedel, 4 Commentary on the Letters of Ignatius of An- 
tioch, Philadelphia 1985, p. 123. 
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covenantal partners in all respects.'’ While trying to separate his 
community from the Jewish-Christian community, Ignatius wants to 
preserve some common institutions (Sacred Scripture, the idea of 
covenant, the idea of Messiah, etc.), but to strip them of their original 
Jewish character. At the same time, he seems to oppose typically 
Christian institutions to the Jewish traditions, as in the case of Sun- 
day. The conflict that originally began with a single question, i.e. the 
status of Gentiles in the Christian community, takes on new dimen- 
sions with Ignatius because of his tendency to stress the separation 
from Jewish-Christians. For him, the identity of the members of his 
community is essentially Christocentric. In this way, he develops an 
idea which was already present in Paul; but the negative portrait of 
Judaism is far more radical in Ignatius than in the Pauline pastoral 
letters and closer to Ps.-Barnabas’ position. 


c. Epistle of Barnabas 


Like Ignatius, the author of the Epistle of Barnabas also trics to 
enhance the identity of his community by creating an opposition 
between “us” and “them”: “Watch yourselves now and do not be- 
come like some people by piling up your sins, saying that the cove- 
nant is both theirs and ours. For it is ours. But they permanently lost 
it, in this way, when Moses had just received it” (4:6-7: mpooéyetv 
viv éavtois Kai pt) OnoWwüolai mow émlompsevovtas tais Anapriang 
DUdV Aévyovtac Sti 1) aðr Ereivov Kai hpdv. “Hudv pév GAA’ 
éxeivat oŬtoc cig TEAOG AnaAscav adınv AaBdvtos én Tod Mov- 
céwc).'® Barnabas never said what he meant by “us” and “them.” 
Many scholars think that the Epistle of Barnabas, like the letters of 
Ignatius, is the expression of a Gentile “us” as opposed to a Jewish 
“them.” But this is not the more convincing interpretation. The 
Epistle rather reflects the position of a sectarian Jewish-Christianity: 
“us” here has to be identified with the Jewish Jesus-believers, where- 
as “them” are all the other Jews who did not accept the Gospel. Thus 
the “us” of Ps.-Barnabas are the new people prepared by Jesus 
according to the promise made to the Fathers (5:7), representing only 


" M. Zetterholm, The Formation of Christianity in Antioch. A Soctal-Sctentific Approach to 
the Separation between Judaism and Christianity, London 2003, pp. 203-211. 
' Cf also Barn. 13:1-3. 
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a small part of the Jewish people and reminding us of “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” who were destined to be the receivers of the 
Gospel (Matth. 10:6). Therefore, Ps.-Barnabas’ polemics are intra- 
Jewish, although his violent anti-Jewish tones might lead us to think 
the opposite. 

In order to understand Ps.-Barnabas’ position on observances, it is 
necessary to take into account the typological and figurative character 
of his biblical exegesis.'” The scripture should not be literally inter- 
preted, because its content has a symbolic meaning: the scapegoat as 
wel] as the red heifer (7:1-8:7), for instance, are prefigurations of 
Christ. Observances like sacrifices (2:1-5), fasting (3:1-5), cireumci- 
sion (9:1-9), dietary laws (10:1-12) also have a symbolic meaning. 
The Sabbath commandment is interpreted in the same way: “Pay at- 
tention, children, to what it means that ‘he finished in six days.’ This 
means that in six thousand years the Lord will complete all things. 
For with him a day represents a thousand years ... ‘And he restored 
on the seventh day.’ This means that when his Son comes he will put 
an end to the age of the lawless one, judge the impious, and alter the 
sun, moon, and stars; then he will indeed rest on the seventh day” 
(15;4-5: Tpooéyete, téxva, ti Aéyer tò “ovvetédecev Ev ES THEPAIC.” 
Todto Aéyei, Sti év &CaxioyiAiorg Eteow ovvtedéoer KÜPLIOG TA GUU- 
navra ù YAP HEPA Tap’ ADT onpaiver yia Ern ... “Kai Katenav- 
cev TH Hepa tH Eßöönn.” Todto Akyeı, SGtav EAdmv ó vidg avdTOD 
KaTapyriosı TOV kapòv tod Avönov Kai Kpivei tods doePeEic Kal 
GAAGEEL TOV TALOV Kal tv GEAnvnV Kal TODG GoTépaG, TÖTE KAADS 
KATAMAVGETAL EV t NEPA TH EBööun). 

The fact that Barnabas’ community is no longer required to keep 
the Sabbath is justified not only by this symbolic interpretation but 
also by ethical arguments. To explain his vision, Ps.-Barnabas begins 
in 2:6 by quoting Isaiah’s injunction against sacrifices, offerings, the 
Temple, new moons and Sabbaths (Isa. 1:13), stating that God had 
“nullified these things, that the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is without the yoke of compulsion, should provide an offering 
not made by humans.” Nevertheless, he is obliged to acknowledge 
that the Sabbath is part of the Decalogue. How could a command- 
ment of the Lord be nullified? Ps.-Barnabas continues his exposition 


" P Stefani, L 'antigiudaismo. Storia di un'idea, Roma-Bari 2004, pp. 89-92. 
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by amplifying the biblical text ofthe Sabbath commandment: where- 
as the Torah merely says “Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy” (Ex. 20:8) and “Keep the Sabbath day to sanctify it, as the Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee” (Deut. 5:12), Ps.-Barnabas adds two 
formulae drawn from Ps. 23:4: “Make the Sabbath of the Lord holy, 
with pure hands and pure heart” (15:1: Kai ayidoate tò odBBatov 
Kvpiov yepoiv Kadapoic Kai Kapdia Kadapä). In doing so, the author 
of the Epistle considers the Sabbath from an ethical point of view, 
anticipating his eschatological interpretation, In fact, according to 
Ps.-Barnabas it is impossible for people living in his time to make the 
Sabbath holy and to keep it in a condition of purity, because the 
ethical perfection necessary to keep the Sabbath holy would only be 
realized after the parousia (15:6-7). He draws on a Jewish tradition 
also developed (although in a different way) in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and in the Fourth Gospel. A symbolic interpretation of the 
Sabbath had already been elaborated in Hellenistic Judaism, namely 
by Philo (Decal. 98; Vita Mos. If 215-216; Spec. leg. Il 61-62). But 
there is a great difference between Philo and Ps.-Barnabas. The 
Alexandrian philosopher added a symbolic dimension to the obser- 
vance of the Commandments, but he did not question the weekly 
celebration of the Sabbath; whereas Ps.-Barnabas denies altogether 
the need to observe the commandments. He puts the following words 
in the mouth of God: “It is not the Sabbaths of the present time that 
are acceptable to me, but the one I have made, in which I will give 
rest to all things and make a beginning of an eighth day, which is the 
beginning of another world” (15:8: Où tà viv odBBata uoi sexta, 
GAME 5 nenoinka, év © Katanaboas tà TavtIa pův Huepag OySong 
xoca, 6 éatw hov Köcuon Apynv). This eschatological argument 
concerning the Sabbath allows Ps.-Barnabas to sketch subsequently a 
theology of Sunday: “Therefore we also celebrate the eighth day with 
gladness, for on it Jesus arose from the dead, and appeared, and 
ascended into heaven” (15.9: Avo kai Gyopev HY NuEpav tv oydonv 
cic sùppocúvny, &v Ņ Kai ó Incots àvéotn Ex verpäv Kal pavepwOeig 
aveßn eig odpavovs). The eighth day is not called kvpiaxń, as in the 
Didache and in Ignatius. However, all three authors have some things 
in common: like Ignatius, Ps.-Barnabas links the eighth day with 
Jesus’ resurrection and, like the Didachist, he counts the day of the 
week following the Jewish system. 
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Conclusion 


In the Didache, as well as in Matthew, there is no explicit trace of a 
competition between Sabbath and Sunday. The community of the 
Didachist and the community of Matthew apparently saw no conflict 
between these two liturgical moments and could have celebrated 
both, as the Jewish-Christian groups continued to do as long as they 
survived (cf. Eusebius, Hist. eccl. III 27.5 on the Ebionites). Ignatius’ 
situation is very different. He uses the opposition between the Sab- 
bath and Sunday as a polemical argument: it becomes the symbol of 
the incompatibility between “Christianity” and “Judaism,” i.e. be- 
tween the Jewish way and the Gentile way that alone leads to faith in 
Jesus. His polemic no longer concerns the different ways of ob- 
serving the Sabbath (as in the Gospels), nor the observances which 
Gentile-Christians ought to respect (as in the Didache). Ignatius’ pur- 
pose is to establish a sociological distinction between the Christians 
of pagan origin and the Christians of Jewish origin. Bauckham 
maintains that the Judaizers, whom Ignatius opposes, celebrated the 
Eucharist separately on the Sabbath and not on Sunday (cf. Phil. 4:1, 
cf. 3:3; Magn. 4:1; Smyr. 7:1; 8:2). One of the major concerns of the 
bishop of Antioch was the unity of his Church, realized through the 
liturgical relationship between the community and its leader. As a 
consequence, if some members of the community celebrated the Eu- 
charist on Sabbath, while others celebrated it on Sunday, the litur- 
gical communion that Ignatius strove for would be irremediably de- 
stroyed.”” Ignatius justifies his refusal to keep the Sabbath by 
recurring to theological arguments, namely to his Christology: 
celebrating Sunday means recognizing Jesus’ resurrection and his 
redemptive function. Ps.-Barnabas, who like Ignatius is hostile to the 
observances (although for completely different reasons), seems aware 
of the difficulty that the Sabbath belongs to the Decalogue, i.e. the 
foundation of both the ancient covenant of Moses and the new 
covenant of Jesus. Instead of calling for the abolition of the Sabbath, 
as he did for sacrifice (2:6) and circumcision (11:4), Barnabas 
suspends the Sabbath observance in his own time and postpones it 


? M, Isacson, To Each Their Own Letter. Structure, Themes, and Rhetorical Strategies in 
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until the messianic age when the Sabbath can be fully kept. However, 
his eschatological interpretation of the Sabbath does not lead Ps.- 
Barnabas to formulate a logic of substitution, according to which 
Sunday is the new Christian Sabbath. 

From the analysis of these three sources, it follows that theological 
questions and sociological conflicts both condition the position of 
their authors in relation to the Sabbath and, more generally, to the ob- 
servances. According to the Didachist and Ignatius the main problem 
is the relationship between Jewish- and Gentile-Christians. The posi- 
tion of the Didachist reflects the position of the Jewish-Christians, 
who tried to impose a minimum of observances on the Gentiles 
wishing to join the community, they were not obliged to become 
Jews in order to become members of the Didachist’s community, but 
they did have to respect the rules established by the so-called “Jeru- 
salem decree,” of which the Didache presents its own version.” 
Nevertheless, the fulfillment of the entire Law is still the only way to 
attain perfection. Thus, the Didachist implicitly sanctions a distinc- 
tion between Christians coming from paganism and those coming 
from Judaism, eventually resulting in a subordination of the Gentile- 
Christians to the Jewish-Christians. It is exactly this subordination 
that Ignatius opposes, giving voice to the demand of the Gentile- 
Christians who wanted to practice their belief in Jesus independently 
from “Judaism,” i.e. Jewish-Christianity. While the Didachist argues 
for compatibility between some of the traditional Jewish observances 
and some new Christian observances, Ignatius pursues a strategy of 
separation. Ps.-Barnabas is also hostile to the observances, but, in 
contrast to Ignatius, his point of view is that of a messianic Jewish- 
Christian who believes that the precepts only have symbolic and 
spiritual meaning. 

We know that Ignatius’ line would eventually turn out to be the 
most successful in the history of the Church. He is the first to de- 
preciate the Sabbath, and in doing so he anticipates a tendency that 
would become stronger in the second-century anti-Jewish writings. 
According to Dennis MacDonald, this devaluation of the Sabbath by 
Christians is the result of a new localization of holiness, no longer 
situated in a given time or geographical space, but within individuals. 


*' Van de Sandt/Flusser, The Didache. 
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As a consequence of this spiritualization of holiness, which can be 
obtained by the purification of the body, Christians from the second 
century onwards began to lose interest in “calendrical sanctity,” as 
witnessed by a passage from the Gnostic Gospel of Truth?” But this 
conclusion can be easily refuted if we think of the enormous concern 
shown by early Christians for the liturgical calendar. Christianity did 
not feel itself exempt from a sacral conception of time. On the 
contrary, it tried to preserve the sanctity of time. While at first the 
construction of time served to model Christian identity without the 
need to abolish the Sabbath and other liturgical moments of the 
Jewish tradition, later on the process of separation between 
Christianity and Judaism also involved the Sabbath.” In this article, 
by analyzing three texts from the first century and the carly second 
century, I hope to have shed some light on the initial stages of this 
long process. 


Gospel of Truth 32:18-33: “Even on Sabbath, he [Christ] labored for the sheep which he 
found fallen into the pit. He gave life to the she;p, having brought it up from the pit in order 
that you might know interiorly-you, the son of the interior knowledge-what is the Sabbath, on 
which it is not fitting for salvation to be idle, in order that you may speak from the day from 
above, which has no night, and from the light which does not sink because it ts perfect. Say 
then from the heart that you are the perfect day.” Quoted by D. MacDonald, “A Response to R 
Goldenberg and D.J, Harrington,” in: T. Eskenazi ef al., The Sabbath in Jewish and Christian 
Traditions, New York 1991, p. 60. 

H Cf. D. Stökl Ben Ezra, “Christians observing ‘Jewish’ Festivals of Autumn,” in: PJ. 
Tomson/D. Lambers-Petry (eds), The Image of the Judaeo-Christians in Ancient Jewish and 
Christian Literature, Tübingen 2003, pp. 53-73. 
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PAUL AND THE PRACTICE OF PAIDEIA 


Bert Jan Lietaert Peerbolte 


EOTL yàg Hirocodpia emitHSevoars voblas, vodia & émtothun Oeiwv 
nal avOouwnivev Kal TWV tobtwv aitiwv 

For philosophy is the practice or study of wisdom, and wisdom is the 
knowledge of things divine and human and their causes 

Philo, De congressu quaerendae eruditionis gratia 79! 


This contribution is intended as a token of gratitude for Henk Jan de 
Jonge’s inspiring presence as a teacher and supervisor in its author’s 
early years as a student of the New Testament, from the first course 
on Paul’s use of the diatribe style onward. It attempts to understand 
Paul as a Hellenistic Jew who used the model of philosophical edu- 
cation (paideia) to shape and communicate his version of the gospel. 
Not only his means of communication, and the strategy Paul used in 
order to proclaim the gospel, but also the content of his gospel was 
influenced by Greek philosophical ideas. The concept of equality of 
all human beings in Christ, regardless of ethnic belonging, social 
status or gender, and Paul’s stress on ethics and righteous behaviour 
should be seen in this light. In order to substantiate this view the pre- 
sent contribution falls apart in three sections. Section 1 searches for 
influences in Paul of the behaviour and ideas of popular philosophers. 
Section 2 asks for the way in which Jewish models of education have 
influenced Paul. And section 3 asks for the relevance of the concept 
of traditio in Paul’s part of the Christ-movement. 


1. Paul as a Hellenistic Philosopher 


In Paul’s days the education of upper-class children was taken care of 
by ephebeia or by private instructors.’ These private instructors could 


' Translation F.H. Colson/G.H. Whitaker in LCL. 

* On the ideal and practice of paideia in the Hellenistic age, see H.-I. Marrou, A History of 
Education in Antiquity, Madison 1956, pp. 95-226. The model of paideia that Paul’s ministry 
comes closest to is that of the philosophers; cf. Marrou, History, pp. 206-216, who correctly 
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be for example sophists, philosophers or rhetoricians.’ Sophists, phi- 
losophers, and rhetoricians were important figures in society of the 
early Empire. Given Paul’s provenance from Tarsus—something 
only known from the Book of Acts, but hardly to be contested’—it is 
at least very likely that he became acquainted with Cynic and Stoic 
philosophers already at an carly age.” This acquaintance has helped 
shape Paul into the missionary he became. Philosophical paideia was 
a matter for the élite, but Paul must have known the examples of such 
philosophers out of his own experience.° In fact, Paul describes him- 
self in his letters as quite an élite figure.’ As it seems, Paul has been 
influenced by the ideals and practices of Hellenistic philosophers in a 
number of ways: Paul practised manual labour to earn his own living 
and combine this work with the preaching of his ideas and lived a life 
of abstinence. He wrote letters in order to communicate with his fol- 
lowers in his absence. He identifies his gospel as a “teaching” 
(öudayN), the activity of bringing this gospel as di6doKw, and speaks 
of the “learning” of his followers who accept the gospel (uavddvo). 
In his teaching of the gospel Paul surrounded himself by a group of 
people whom he addressed as his “co-workers” and who can be seen 
as Paul’s “school.” After Paul’s death a number of people in this 
“school” continued his work by writing pseudepigraphic letters to 
keep Paul’s name and thoughts alive. And last but not least: the 
central theological notion of the unity of all human beings in Christ is 
highly comparable with the Stoic notion of the equality of all humans 
over against the natural law. All these points connect Paul with 


remarks that “Philosophy was a minority culture for an intellectual élite prepared to make the 
necessary effort” (p. 206). 

* See especially B.W. Winter, Philo and Paul among the Sophists. Alexandrian and Corin- 
thian Responses to a Julio-Claudian Movement, Grand Rapids/Cambridge *2002, who on pp. 
59-89 points out that Philo’s “sophists” were distinguished from “philosophers, dialecticians, 
grammarlarıs, musicians, geometricians and any other specialised group” who were involved 
with paideia (p. 78). 

* Acts 22:3; cf. also 9:30; 11:25. 

* See W.W. Gasque, “Tarsus,” Anchor Bible Dictionary 6, pp. 333-334; also H, Böhlig, Die 
Geisteskultur von Tarsus im augusleischen Zeitalter mit Berücksichtigung der paulinischen 
Schriften, Göttingen 1913. 

* The scene in Acts 17:16-34 is probably a literary invention by the author of Acts, but the 
sheer fact that this author presents Paul as debating philosophers indicates that for this first- 
century author a certain parallellism was evident. 

? See Gal. 1:14; Phil. 3:5-6. 
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Hellenistic philosophers of his day, and the abundance of evidence 
justifies a brief description of the most important points. 

With regard to his manual labour, it appears that Paul worked with 
a specific strategy when trying to raise a new congregation. Thus, he 
had himself supported by a congregation or congregations he had 
previously founded so that he would not become dependent of the 
group he was bringing together in the city where he had newly ar- 
rived (see e.g. 2 Cor. 11:7-11; Phil. 4:15-16).® Another means to sup- 
port his own livelihood was his manual labour as a tent-maker or 
leather-worker. Indications for the fact that Paul worked with his 
hands are found in a number of passages in the letters.’ The nature of 
this work is not revealed in the letters, but there is no reason to dis- 
trust the report in Acts 18:3 where Paul is mentioned as a oxnvo- 
noioc. As I have argued elsewhere, the fact that Paul performed man- 
ual labour in order to enable himself to proclaim the gospel is to be 
seen as evidence of his being influenced by the practice of, mostly 
Cynic, philosophers whom he must have known from his social 
context." The practice of manual labour and the support from out- 
siders enabled Paul to be free from obligations and therefore to act as 
a true and independent envoy of God. This ideal, of the free and in- 
dependent philosopher as an envoy of God, is described by Epictetus 
in his Diss. III 22.45-49:" 


Kai näs évdéyetar pndév EXovro, yopvdv, GOIKOV, Gveotlov, AUXHÖVTO, 
&Sovdov, Grokw SweEayew evpdmc; 1800 dnéctadkev Dulv ò Qed TOV 
deiEovta Epyw, Sti évdéyetat. (etré ue, oos eit, NOMS, AKTNUWV, 
&dovA0¢, yapal kompar ob yovi, ov rabia, où mpaitwpidiov, GAAG y 
udvov Kai odpavés Kai Ev pıßwväpıov. Kai tí pot einer OK eip &Àv- 
TOG, OK eim GPOBOS, OvK eim éheúðepoc; xóte úv EISéV HE TIC Ev 
opéEer Gnotvyyavovta, NOT’ Ev EkkAioet neprnintovta; (...) tig pe idav 
ovyi tov BaowWéa Tov Eavtod Spay oieta Kal deondtHy; 


And how is it possible for a man who has nothing, who is naked, 
without home or hearth, in squalor, without a slave, without a city, to 
live serenely? Behold, God has sent you the man who will show in 
practice that it is possible. “Look at me,” he says, “I am without a home, 
without a city, without property, without a slave; I sleep on the ground; 


* LJ. Lietaert Peerbolte, Paul the Missionary, Leuven 2003, pp. 221-222. 
°1 Cor. 4:11-12; 2 Cor. 6:5; 11:27; Phil. 4:12. 

'® Lietaert Peerbolte, Pau/ the Missionary, pp. 221-228. 

n Translation W.A. Oldfather in LCL. 
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I have neither wife nor children, no miserable governor’s mansion, but 
only earth, and sky, and one rough cloak. Yet what do I lack? Am I not 
free from pain and fear, am ] not free? When has anyone among you 
seen me failing to get what I desire, or falling into what I would avoid? 


(...) Who, when he lays eyes upon me, does not feel that he is seeing his 
king and his master?” 


It is the same combination of this ideal of freedom (adtapKeia) and 
the idea of being sent as an envoy, an apostle, that Paul defends in 1 
Cor. 9:1-12. There, the focus of Paul’s argument is on his abstinence 
from financial support by the Corinthian congregation. Paul considers 
himself entitled to that support, but refrains from claiming it, because 
he does not want it to form an “obstacle” to the gospel (éyKonn 9:12). 
Combined with his apparent sexual and marital abstinence (1 Cor. 
7:7), Paul’s attitude appears to reflect the philosophical ideals of 
adrapkeia and éyxpateia. |” 

Not only did Paul model his ministry to a certain extent after the 
example he must have known from Hellenistic philosophers, he also 
preached his gospel in a way that parallels their teachings. Phil- 
osophers did not regard their teaching as strictly intellectual— 
philosophy was considered a way of life.” Especially with the Stoics 
the emphasis of philosophy was on leading a virtuous life. Musonius 
Rufus, e.g., considered “living in a sinless and good way” the highest 
aim of philosophy.'* Philosophy was deemed important for it taught 
people to aim for this way of life. Philosophers educated their pupils 
by training them by their instruction. Paul appears to use the same 
approach in the way he deals with the early Christ groups. His ideal 
is a “holy” life,'” which he defines in more or less the same terms as 


? For abtapkeia, see e.g. Epicurus, Epistula ad Idomeneum (= Stobaeus, Florilegium XVII 
14); Epistula ad Menoecoeum (= Diogenes Laertius X 130-131). Among the Stoics: Diogenes 
Laertius VII 127; Cicero, De finibus bonorum et malorum V 79. A Cynic view on this is found 
in Dio Chrysostomus, Orationes 6, 8, 9, and 10. For éyxpatéia see Plutarch, De stoicorum re- 
pugnatiis VII 1034d; Galen, De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 467.3-468.5. See also Philo, De 
congressu quaerendae eruditionis gratia 79-80. 

H This point is emphatically made by P. Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life. Spiritual 
Exercises from Socrates to Foucault (Oxford/Cambridge MA 1995). According to Hadot 
Christianity positioned itself from the patristic period on as the ‘true philosophy’, 

'* Musonius Rufus I] 6.5-12: Civ dvapaptitws kai Kaaöc. 

' Paul frequently uses the adjective üyıoc and forms of the verb üyıdla in his description of 
the followers of Christ: Paul uses Gy1oc fifty times; for the believers as “holy ones,” see Rom. 
1:7; 8:27; 12:4; 15:25, 26, 31; 16:2, 15: 1 Cor, 1:2; 6:1, 2; 16:1, 15; 2 Cor. 1:1; 8:4; 9:1, 12; 
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Musonius does. This ideal is taught through an “instruction”, a 51da- 
x. In 1 Cor. 14:6 Paul labels the various genres of his commu- 
nication in the Christ group of Corinth as “revelations”, “knowl- 
edge”, “prophecy” and “instruction”.'® And in Rom. 6:17; 16:17 Paul 
refers to the instruction that the Christ group in Rome had received 
with the same word. In an off-hand remark made in 1 Cor. 4:17 Paul 
labels his activity “in every group” (éxkAnoia) as “teaching” (d1öd- 
oxo). This teaching leads to a “way” (oc) that Paul has taught the 
Corinthians, and it is Timothy’s task to remind (&vanvnosı) the 
Christ group of that teaching. The Christ followers to whom Paul 
writes his letters have “learned” (uavOdvo) this “instruction”: Rom. 
16:17; 1 Cor. 4:6; 14:35; Phil. 4:9.” Both in his view of the ideal life 
of the followers of Christ and in his manner of communicating this 
view, Paul was apparently influenced by the model of Greek philo- 
sophy, the model of paideia. 

For his instruction of the Christ groups he founded Paul made use 
of a team of “co-workers” (svvepyoi).'” This group was probably not 
clearly defined, and the designation “co-worker” was probably not 
really a title but rather a loose term Paul used for a number of people 
who assisted him in his task. Paul’s mission was clearly not a lonely, 
individual enterprise. The number of people involved in this mission 
cannot be reconstructed with any degree of certainty, but this much is 
clear that Paul mentions more than fifty people in his letters.'” Since 
Paul clearly instructed these people and had them, in turn, instruct 
others, it is indeed justified to speak of a beginning Pauline school. 
For now it is enough to note the similarity with philosophic schools. 
The most important co-workers in Paul’s school will be dealt with in 
section 3 below. 


13:12; Phil. 1:1; 4:21, 22; 1 Thess. 3:13; Phlm. 5. The verb &yiúčo is used in Rom. 15:16; 1 
Cor. 1:2; 6:11; 7:14; 1 Thess. 5:23. 

€ See also 14:26 where Paul points out that these various genres were in common use in the 
Christ group of Corinth. 

"In 1 Cor. 14:31 Paul uses the same verb for the interpretation of prophecy. 

'* Paul uses the term in Rom. 16:3 (Prisca and Aquila), 16:21 (Timothy), 1 Cor. 3:9 (of him- 
self and, probably, Sosthenes), 2 Cor. 1:24 (again of himself and this time, probably, Timothy), 
8:23 (of himself), 1 Thess. 3:2 (Timothy), Phil. 2:25 (Epaphroditus), and 4:3 (of Clement and 
“the others”), Paul also mentions Epaphroditus in Phil. 2:25, this time as an “envoy” of the 
congregation (bpdv è Anöstolov: this term suggests that Epaphroditus is seen here as an 
ANOGTOKOS EKKANOIAC), On Paul’s fellow-workers, sce Lietaert Peerbolte, Paul the Missionary, 
pp. 228-233. On Clement neither Paul nor Acts gives any further information, 

” Fora list, see Lietaert Peerbolte, Paul the Missionary, pp. 228-230. 
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Another point in which Paul’s ministry resembles the example of 
Greek philosophers is the fact that he communicated with his fol- 
lowers by means of letters. Famous philosophers such as Cicero and 
Seneca used the same instrument and the phenomenological parallel 
goes even further than that: after Paul’s death his followers continued 
to write letters that they pseudepigraphically attributed to Paul. This 
practice is reminiscent of e.g. the Cynic epistles as collected and 
translated by Abraham Malherbe.”° 

Hellenistic philosophers not only helped to shape the form of 
Paul’s ministry, they also influenced him with regard to his views. 
The use by Paul of the diatribe style has been noticed as proof of his 
being influenced by the philosophers of his day.”' But this is not the 
only point. The core idea that formed the backbone to Paul’s under- 
standing of the gospel, the egalitarian conception of the unity of the 
believers in Christ, should be understood as originating in a philo- 
sophical concept: the Stoic idea of the equality of all human beings 
over against the law of nature. A number of contemporary philo- 
sophers have come to regard Paul as the founder of universalism, the 
one who invented the idea of a universal truth.” Whether this inter- 
pretation is correct or not, it is indeed important to notice how 
strongly Paul apparently felt about the unity of Jew and Greek in 
Christ. It is a conflict concerning this point that apparently made him 
break up with Barnabas in Antioch, and after this incident Paul pro- 
claims a law-free gospel for pagan followers of Christ.” Elsewhere | 
have argued that this incident shaped Paul’s identity and his gospel to 


” A J. Malherbe, The Cynic Epistles. A Study Edition, Atlanta 1977. 

! See esp. R, Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische 
Diatribe, Göttingen 1910, and S.K. Stowers, The Diatribe and Paul's Letter to the Romans, 
1981. Stowers restated Bultmann’s conclusion and argued that Paul was dependent on the 
diatribe style, but had also made this style his own (cf. esp. p. 178). 

? See e.g. A. Badiou, St Paul. The Foundation of Universalism, Stanford 2003 (orig.: Saint 
Paul. La fondation de l'universalisme 1997)]); and J. Taubes, The Political Theology of Paul, 
Stanford 2004. 

* For a discussion of the Antioch incident, see esp. M. Zetterholm, The Formation of 
Christianity in Antioch, A Social-Scientific Approach to the Separation Between Judaism and 
Christianity, London/New York 2003, pp. 129-164, Unfortunately, Zetterholm’s solution, viz 
that “the social distinction between Jew and Gentile is maintained” (p. 164) does not seem to 
correspond with Paul’s treatment of the Law as one of the otovyeio tod KOopOD in Gal. 4:1-11. 
Paul’s argument here can hardly be understood as an attempt to uphold the social distinction 
between Jew and Greek. 
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a high extent.“ Paul expresses this idea ofthe unity ofall believers in 
what is often considered a baptismal formula, quoted with the 
deepest consent in Gal. 3:28.” 

In his Paul and the Stoics Troels Engberg-Pedersen has argued 
that the structure of Paul’s ethical thought basically coincides with 
the structure of the Stoic philosophical system.”° It would seem that 
Paul’s anthropology was indecd highly influenced by Stoic thoughts, 
and that this is also the case with regard to Paul’s stance on the 
equality of believers in Christ. At many points in his letters Paul 
gives a theological legitimisation of the anthropological view that 
must have originated in his own experience: that God makes no 
distinction between Jew or Greek, male and female, free man or 
slave. According to Paul this is the case because in God there is no 
mpoowmnoAnpyia (Rom. 2:11; cf. also Col. 3:25). It seems as though 
much of the content of Paul’s letter to the Romans was intended to 
substantiate exactly this point. According to Paul, this basic unity of 
all humans over against God originates in the concept of the “new 
creation” (2 Cor. 5:17; Gal. 6:15), which he considered as having be- 
gun in the advent of Christ. Thus, the theological legitimisation of the 
unity of the believers in Christ is given in the fact that Christ con- 
stitutes the newness of life, a beginning of the new era that Paul 
thought was dawning. But this theological thought must have origin- 
ated in Paul’s experience of the sociological unity of believers in An- 
tioch, Jews and Greeks alike, and his vehement defence of that unity 
when he considered it at stake in his discussion with Peter (and 
Barnabas) shows that for Paul this was not just an idea. For him, it 
was the prime consequence of the death, resurrection, and heavenly 
reign of Christ. ‘This interpretation shows great resemblance to the 
Stoic view of the unity of humans over against the law of nature. 

Numerous philosophers defend the idea that the law of nature is 
the basis of ethics and of ethnic laws.” The thought that the law of 


* Lietaert Peerbolte, Paul the Missionary, pp. 177-201. 

> See also Rom. 10:12; I Cor. 12:13. A later version of the formula of Gal, 3:28 is found in 
Col 3:11, 

* T, Engberg-Pedersen, Paul and the Stoics, Louisville 2000. Cf. especially the first, 
historical, thesis in the conclusion to the book: “(...) I have attempted to show that there is a 
single, basic thought structure that is formulated in both Stoic ethics and in Paul” (p. 301). 

*” In her summary of Greek philosophy De Vogel mentions Diogenes Laertius VII 128; 
Cicero, De finibus bonorum et malorum Il) 21.71, De legibus 1 16.44. See C.J. de Vogel, Greek 
Philosophy 3. The Hellenistic-Roman Period, Leiden 1973, pp. 176-177. 
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nature is the root of morality led to the idea of equality of all men as 
held by Cynics and Stoics. Cicero defends it in De legibus | 10.28- 
30. It results e.g. in the idea that social distinctions such as slavery 
are not founded in nature and therefore deny the basic unity of man- 
kind.”® The Cynic way of life, stressing the Cynic’s freedom from 
human conventions by trying to live according to the law of nature, 
was an attempt to live out the principle of human equality. In this 
view it is the practice of virtue, understood as life in accordance with 
the law of nature, that makes people equal. The ideal is succinctly 
expressed in the pseudigraphical letter of Heraclitus to Hermodorus: 


.. OD yàp THT] TO ioovpévov, GAA’ apern. (...) uövn novnpia dovAaya- 
yel, pOvn EAcvOEpoi Gpeth, avOparmav SE ovdetc, KÜV ExitatINTE GAAIC 
Sis ThyNV ayadois oðow, adroi SobAo! gote Si EmWupiav, KEAEVÖHEVON 
brò TWV Eavtdv Seonotdv. 


.. for it is not fortune that makes men equal, but virtue, (...) Evil alone 
makes one a slave; virtue alone frees, but no man can do either. Even if 
you happen to command others who are virtuous, you yourselves are 
slaves on account of your desire, and you are ordered around by your 
own masters.” 


This idea of human beings being equal over against virtue and the 
law of nature should be seen as antecedent to Paul’s view of the 
equality of all believers in Christ. What Paul apparently realised in 
his missionary endeavour is that for him the equality of men was not 
a matter of principle or virtue, but of faith. It was practised by the 
believers through their act of entering into the new creation. 

If the above reconstruction is correct, it seems that the Jewish 
apocalypticist Paul was thoroughly influenced by the practices and 
thoughts of Cynic-Stoic philosophers.” Paul even took up the role of 
instructor, and acted as a teacher who raised his followers to proclaim 
his views yet again to others.’ Formally there is an important 


*® Seneca, De beneficiis Il 22 and 28. 

” Heraclitus 9:5 in Malherbe, The Cynic Epistles. 

*° Much has been written on Paul as an apocalypticist. Among many other studies, see esp. 
M.C. de Boer, The Defeat of Death. Apocalyptic Eschatology in I Corinthians 13 and Romans 
J, Sheffield 1988, pp. 21-37, and his “Paul and Jewish Apocalyptic Eschatology.” in: J, 
Marcus/M.L. Soards (eds), Apocalyptic and the New Testament. Essays in Honor of J. Louis 
Martyn, Shefficld 1989, pp. 169-190. 

* See eg. the way in which Paul speaks of Timothy in 1 Cor, 4:17; Phil, 2:19, 25, 28; | 
Thess. 3:2: cf. 2 Cor. 9:3. That this practice of Paul’s sending of an envoy who was supposed to 
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difference with the concept of paideia: the instruction of the gospel 
did not aim at gaining societal status, and as instructor, Paul was not 
hired. Nevertheless, Paul’s use of the tools of paideia does justify 
this usage of the term. Paul’s paideia strategy appears to have been 
crucial to the whole missionary enterprise he started.” This 
comparison therefore leads to a new question: how does Paul relate 
to the common pattern of instruction among first century Jews? It is 
this question that the next section is concerned with. 


2. Jewish paideia in the First Century 


Much is uncertain about the practice of paideia in first century 
Judaism. What is clear, however, is that as in pagan circles schools 
were a private matter.” The information we have is scanty and 
fragmentary, but especially Josephus does give us some insight into 
the way in which education was practised in this period. 

In sections 8-12 of his Life Josephus describes his own education 
and indicates from the outset that this trajectory was a private one. 
He refers to the initial years of his childhood as “having been raised 
together with my brother Matthias” (ovuna1devönevog dôs Mart- 
Sia tobvoua, 8). Josephus explicitly states that he “forged ahead into 
a vast wealth of education (maiSeia).”** After stating that he had be- 
come a source of knowledge for the chief priests and the most im- 
portant men in Jerusalem at age fourteen (9) Josephus continues with 
a description of the years that Greek youngsters would have spent in 
an ephebeion. At age sixteen Josephus decided to take a closer look 
at the three groups he presents as the most important varieties of 


proclaim his views on his behalf also influenced the deutero-Pauline epistles is clear from Col. 
1:7. 

2 According to Steve Mason, nudeln “was a highly evocative term signifying both the 
totality of Greek culture and the indispensable avenue into it, namely: the education of the 
young”; cf. S. Mason, Flavius Josephus. Translation and Commentary 9: Life of Josephus, Lei- 
den 2001, p. 12. Though there is obviously a formal difference between the cultural phenom- 
enon of matécia in Greco-Roman antiquity and what Paul did, the use of this term in the study 
of Paul is justified, since he aimed at “educating” people in order to convert them (cf. 1 Cor. 
4:17). 

~“ See SJD., Cohen, From the Maccabees to the Mishnah, Louisville/London 72006, pp. 
114-117. Cohen rightly remarks: “Disciple circles were the normal pattern for higher education 
in both Jewish and Greco-Roman antiquity” (p. 115). 

“ Mason, Life of Josephus, p. 12. 
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Judaism of his day: the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
Josephus mentions these groups as ot zap’ piv aipécerc. His use of 
the specific word aipeoıg here is parallelled by the author of Acts in 
his presentation of the Sadducees (5:17), the Pharisees (15:5; 26:5), 
and the Nazoreans (24:5, 14; 28:22). This specific usage indicates 
that the term was in common use, and that the various factions in 
Judaism were signified in terms used for philosophical groups in 
Greco-Roman antiquity. 

Josephus is brief on what he did among these three groups, but the 
remark he makes is of crucial interest: “So I submitted myself to hard 
training and laborious exercises and passed through the three cour- 
ses.”? Thackeray’s translation here suggests a certain training pro- 
gramme of each of the three factions. This is indeed implied by the 
Greek: oxAnpaywytjoas obv gpavtdv Kai noAA& Ttovndeis tàs Tpeig 
difA9ov. Can this remark indeed be taken as evidence that the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes had certain training 
programmes? The evidence Josephus presents us with elsewhere on 
the Essenes does seem to sustain this suspicion. 

In his Jewish War II 119-161 Josephus offers an extensive de- 
scription of the Essenes, and part of this description is his reference 
to their initiation programme (137-138). Apparently, those who 
wished to become member of the Essenes were left on their own for a 
period of a year, in which they had to prove themselves worthy of 
entry into the community. Next, a period of two years followed in 
which the candidate was supposed to live according to the rules of 
the Essenes, though without taking part in the communal meetings 
(138). Although Josephus does not mention anything about instruc- 
tion of the candidates, there is evidence that the initiation period con- 
tained an element of instruction. In 139-142 Josephus describes a 
number of oaths the initiates had to swear. Among those is an oath 
not to alter the ideas that the initiate has been taught when passing 
them on to others: mpd¢ tovtovs Spvvow pndevi HEV petadodvar Tov 
SOYHATMV ETEPS 7] óc atòs pETEAGBEv (142). The verb neradaußä- 
vo is a technical term for the receiving of instructions in the process 
of learning, and its usage by Josephus here in this passage indicates 
that the process of instruction among the Essenes did involve an ele- 
ment of learning. 


* Translation H.St.-J. Thackeray in LCL. 
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Since Josephus’ description of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
puts these groups on the same level as the Essenes, it lies at hand to 
suppose that they, too, must have had a period of instruction for 
would-be members. 

The description in Josephus’ Life continues with his reference to a 
certain Bannus. This ascetic character apparently lived in the desert 
with his pupils. Josephus characterises himself as a Cndwric (“de- 
voted disciple”; Thackeray) of Bannus, The description in the Life 
ends with Josephus’ statement that after three years, aged nineteen, 
he started life as a Pharisee and returned to the city. 

Tessa Rajak points out that Josephus actually describes that, at age 
sixteen, he went over to the Greek system of education.” Based on 
what she finds in Galen, Justin Martyr, Lucian of Samosata, and Ta- 
citus, Rajak concludes that the scheme given by Josephus of visiting 
the various schools was a literary topos. However, she hastens to add, 
this topos was actually practised, and there is no reason to consider 
Josephus’ description as unreliable. The evidence Rajak mentions is 
enough to substantiate her view. It is very likely that Josephus indeed 
visited the three groups he mentions. In combination with the de- 
scription of the initiation period for becoming member of the Es- 
senes, Josephus’ description of his own education gives credence to 
the supposition that these groups actually practised training periods 
for new members. 

In his discussion of Josephus’ view of paideia Steve Mason 
summarises the most important themes. According to Mason the 
ideals of Judean education corresponded to a high degree with “those 
of the conservative Roman ideal”: “In both worlds education is: a 
paternal responsibility; grounded in ancient laws and customs (Apion 
I] 173-174); eminently practical (Apion II 171-173); suffused with 
the bucolic virtues of simplicity, frugality, and honor (Apion Il 284; 
294); and calculated to produce an effective public figure (Life 12- 
13). Above all, both Roman and Judean traditionalists define them- 
selves to a large extent over against the Greeks.”’’ Thus, the ideal of 
paideia was practised in order to educate the young and shape them 
into being virtuous persons who would live according to the ways of 
the fathers. This type of education must have been practised by the 


* T, Rajak, Josephus. The Historian and His Society, London 1983, pp. 27-39. 
Y Mason, Life of Josephus, p. 12. 
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Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. Josephus’ period with Bannus 
indicates that personal instruction was a crucial element in this type 
of education, and this coincides with what we find in the evidence on 
Paul. 

In the account of Acts Paul is pictured as having been educated by 
Gamaliel. In Acts 22:3 Paul says of himself; “I am a Jew, born in 
Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, 
educated strictly according to our ancestral law, being zealous for 
God, just as all of you are today (mapa róðac Tayuakınd TENMdEVUE- 
voc Kata aKpipetav tod matpmov vöuov).” Whether the report on 
Paul’s education by Gamaliel is trustworthy or not cannot be es- 
tablished. Several scholars have raised a number of arguments 
against the reliability of this report,” but the point cannot be dis- 
proved, The way in which the author of Acts describes Paul’s prov- 
enance and education is put in the form of a literary topos.’ The 
mention of Gamaliel may have been evoked by the fact that this lead- 
ing Pharisee was apparently so influential that he could urge the San- 
hedrin to release the apostles (cf. Acts 5:33-40). The combination of 
Gamaliel’s literary role in Acts and the strange phenomenon that Paul 
does not mention him at all makes it likely that Paul’s education in 
Jerusalem is a literary invention by the author of Acts. 

Notwithstanding the above scepticism on Paul’s education in 
Jerusalem, it is clear that Paul has been “educated” as a Pharisee. He 
mentions his pharisaic background explicitly in Phil. 3:5," and his 
reasoning with regard to the Law proves that Paul was trained and 
skilled in this respect. So much is clear, that in the period in which he 
was instructed—wherever that may have been—Paul must have been 
taught to read, interpret, and explain the Mosaic Law. The instruction 
Paul received must have been given to him in a school-like setting. In 
this setting Paul was trained to read, memorize, and explain the Law. 
The fact that the oral tradition on the explanation of the Law was so 
crucial to the Pharisees indicates that their manner of instruction 
must have been comparable to what happened in Greek philosophy. 

In his reconstruction of ancient philosophy Pierre Hadot points out 
that in the early imperial period philosophy was taught by comment- 


“ Most notably W.C. van Unnik, “Tarsus or Jerusalem. The City of Paul’s Youth.” in: id., 
Sparsa Collecta. The Collected Essays af W.C. van Unnik 1, Leiden 1973, pp. 259-320. 

” Thus Van Unnik, “Tarsus or Jerusalem.” 

" Here, the emphasis is on his view of the Law: kata vöuov Dapıodioc. 
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ing upon texts of great philosophers.”’ In his words: “The radical 
change that took place around the first century BCE consisted in the 
fact that from this point on, philosophical teaching itself essentially 
took on the form of textual commentary.”*? According to Hadot, 
“philosophy classes were henceforth devoted primarily to the reading 
and exegesis of texts.” The change that Hadot describes resulted in 
a practice of reading philosophy rather than orally teaching it. Hadot 
connects this development to the increasing popularity among 
philosophers of the thought that truth is revealed in writings.“ For 
this reason, the search for truth consisted mainly of reading and 
interpreting texts that were thought to contain a certain revelation. 

The parallel of the development in ancient philosophy depicted by 
Hadot and the practice of reading and interpreting the Law that was 
practised in Pharisaic circles is evident. Also the reading of holy texts 
by the Essenes, and—no doubt—the Sadducees, can be seen in 
similar fashion. Josephus’ designation of the three major groups in 
Judaism as philosophical schools may have been less a matter of 
rhetoric than is often thought. Pagan readers must have conceived 
these groups in exactly those terms, and it is far from unlikely that 
Greek speaking Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes looked at them- 
selves in the same terms. 

The analysis given in the above helps to position not just Paul’s 
own education, but also his practice in later life. As his letters show, 
the reading and interpretation of the Jewish Bible remained of prime 
importance to Paul.” After the great transformation in his life Paul 
became convinced that Christ was the core message of the Jewish 
Bible, and many of the arguments in his letters indicate that he read 


“| P. Hadot, What is Ancient Philosophy?, Cambridge MA/London 2002 (orig.: Qu'est-ce 
que la philosophie antique? [1995]), pp. 149-153. 

“2 Hadot, What is Ancient Philosophy?, p. 150. 

* Ibid. 

“ Hadot, What is Ancient Philosophy?, p. 152. “In a sense, we can say that in this period, 
philosophical discourse, especially in the form it adopted in Neoplatonism, considered truth to 
be revealed.” 

# See e.g. the discussion by A.F. Segal, “Paul’s Jewish Presuppositions,” in: J.D.G. Dunn 
(ed.), The Cambridge Companion to St. Paul, Cambridge 2003, pp. 159-172. According to 
Segal, Paul “seems to have a good deal of familiarity with Greek philosophy,” and “uses scrip- 
ture to understand the promises of God and to confirm that his arguments about the significance 
of the crucified Messiah are correct” (pp. 164-165). 
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his bible from a Christ-centred hermeneutic.”° The explanation of the 
Jewish Bible in this fashion was an important part of Paul’s work, 
and it is a major element in his theological legacy. The fact that Paul, 
in his preaching of the gospel, referred to ancient scriptures contain- 
ing a revealed truth the nature of which had only become clear 
through Christ (in Paul’s view), brings him even closer to ancient 
philosophers. Seen from this perspective, what Paul did must have 
been conceived by Greeks as the teaching of a philosopher. 

Positioning Paul as a philosopher is less strange than may seem at 
first sight. Second century Christian authors consciously adopt the 
strategy of presenting their views as a “philosophy.” Justin Martyr, 
for example, and other apologists “used the notion of the Logos to 
define Christianity as the philosophy.””’ A number of authors from 
the patristic period speak of Christianity as a “revealed philosophy,” 
among them most notably Clement of Alexandria.*® This need not be 
a later re-interpretation of the Christian gospel. Given the analogies 
between Paul and philosophers of his day, the conclusion is justified 
that Christ-movement understood itself in terms of Hellenistic philo- 
sophy already during the first century CE. To substantiate this point, a 
further look at Paul’s position within the Christ-movement of his day 
is needed. 


3. Paideia and the Chain of Tradition 


It is evident that Paul received and gave instructions with regard to 
the gospel. Due to the character of his letters as occasional writings 
in which he often has to defend his apostolic status, Paul is usually 
not very explicit on the instructions he himself had received. In Ga- 
latians, e.g., he vehemently stresses his direct divine call and 
downplays the human chain of tradition in which he stood.*” Never- 
theless, Paul must have been instructed with regard to the gospel in, 
at least, Damascus and Antioch.” He refers to such instruction im- 


* See among many examples the way in which Paul relates the Exodus narrative to Christ 
in I Cor. 10:1-13. 

1 Hadot, What is Ancient Philosophy?, p. 239. 

“* For a survey, see Hadot, What is Ancient Philosophy?, pp. 237-252. 

” See 1:1 ok in’ GVOpAnaV OddE ôr GVOPdmOD KTH; cf. 1:10, 12(1). 

“ Paul himself mentions the two cities in a relatively off-hand manner in Gal. 1:17 
(Damascus), and 2:11-14 (Antioch). The report in Acts is more detailed, but not necessarily 
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plicitly when he underscores the fact that he himself had “received” 
the gospel. The description of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem in Gal. 1:18 is 
utterly brief and vague, but here the verb iotop&w may point to an 
instruction given to Paul by Peter.’”' The matter is clearer in 1 
Corinthians. In 1 Cor. 11:23 Paul uses the terminology of napadap- 
Bavw and mapadidaju in his description of the Lord’s Supper. The 
celebration of that ritual had obviously already developed into a 
normative tradition that was considered important enough to pass 
on.” In 1 Cor. 15:3 Paul’s use of the same traditional terminology 
points out that the gospel could be summarised in a brief form and 
that this gospel was viewed in similar fashion as the instruction for 
the Lord’s Supper: “For I handed on to you as of first importance 
what I in turn had received (napédmKa yap piv Ev np@torg 6 Kai 
nap&Ao.ßov KrA.).” For Paul, the gospel was an instruction that was to 
be “received” (1 Cor. 15:1; Gal. 1:9; Phil. 4:9; 1 Thess. 2:13; 4:1). 
The deutero-Pauline epistles show that Paul’s school developed 
Christ-centred thoughts on at least eschatology, anthropology, 
cosmology, and soteriology. The ideas that were current in this 
school did not take the shape of a coherent theological system, but of 
practical reasoning on issues that the members of this school en- 
countered in everyday life. As such, the similarity with the practical 
reasoning and the instruction and passing on of knowledge by 
especially Cynic-Stoic philosophers is noteworthy. 


historically correct: Acts 9:10 links Paul with Ananias in Damascus, 9:19 places him among the 
disciples in Damascus, and 9:22 describes how Paul started his proclamation of the gospel 
there. In Acts 11:26 Paul is mentioned as preaching together with Barnabas in Antioch for the 
duration of a year. On these two cities and their importance for Paul, see esp. M.Hengel/A.M. 
Schwemer, Paul between Damascus and Antioch. The Unknown Years, London 1997, pp. 24- 
90 (Damascus), and pp. 178-310 (Antioch). 

> Longenecker rightly warns against overinterpreting iotopijoa as SidayOtivai, but adds 
that “it is not beyond the range of reasonable probability to believe that such discussions 
included Peter’s accounts of Jesus’ ministry, and that from such accounts Paul learned much.” 
See R.N. Longenecker, Galatians, Dallas 1990, pp. 37-38. 

* Henk Jan de Jonge has reconstructed the formation of the ritual of the eucharist in his 
valedictory lecture. Here, he takes up Matthias Klinghardt’s theory on the Hellenistic sympo- 
sium as basis of the Christian tradition on the Last Supper, and reconstructs the tradition in 
which bread and wine are equated with the body and blood of Christ as secundary to the initial 
symposium practice. See H.J. de Jonge, Avondmaal en symposium. Oorsprong en eerste onl- 
wikkeling van de vroegchristelijke samenkomst, Leiden 2007, and M. Klinghardt, Gemein- 
schafismahl und Mahlgemeinschaft. Soziologie und Liturgie frühchristlicher Mahlfeiern, 
Tübingen/Basel 1996. 
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Paul obviously not only stood on the receiving end of tradition, he 
actually organised the next chain of this tradition himself. The devel- 
opment of a Pauline school no doubt started with the organisation of 
Paul’s missionary enterprise. As was mentioned in section 1, Paul 
organised a group of “co-workers” to help him in his ministry of 
instruction. A number of persons in this group worked closely to- 
gether with Paul. The evidence Paul gives on these people points first 
and foremost at Barnabas, Silvanus, Timothy, Sosthenes, Aquila and 
Prisca, and Titus. Let us take a brief look at these colleagues of Paul. 

Paul mentions Barnabas only in 1 Cor. 9:6 and Gal, 2:1, 9. The 
reference in | Cor. 9:6 indicates that Paul worked together with Bar- 
nabas, and Gal. 2:1, 9 describe the parting of their ways. Apparently, 
Paul initially sided with Barnabas, but broke up with him on the cru- 
cial matter of the unity of Jewish and pagan followers of Christ. The 
Book of Acts describes Barnabas as the initiator of the contact, and 
pictures Paul as initially fulfilling the role of Barnabas’ aide.” There 
is no indication that this reconstruction is incorrect, and therefore we 
may safely conclude that Paul’s own mission started after he broke 
up with Barnabas.’ The co-workers who can be regarded as fol- 
lowers of Paul therefore date to the period after the incident at An- 
tioch. 

The first letter of Paul to have been preserved, 1 Thessalonians, 
was written not just by Paul, but by Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy (1 
Thess. 1:1). It is not by accident that the letter is written in the first 
person plural: this is not a personal letter by Paul, nor is it an apo- 
stolic letter sent under the authority of one apostle. It is a letter writ- 
ten by the group of missionaries that had apparently brought the gos- 
pel to Thessalonica. It is clear though that Paul was the leading figure 
of this group (cf. 1 Thess. 2:18). 

The two co-workers mentioned in 1 Thess. 1:1 also figure else- 
where in Paul’s letters. Paul mentions Silvanus and Timothy in 2 
Cor. 1:19 as well, and explicitly states that the three of them together 
had preached Christ among the Corinthians. For the rest, Paul is 
silent about Silvanus, but he is mentioned by other authors in 2 


* In Acts 9:27 Barnabas introduces Paul to “the apostles,” and in 11:25 it is again Barnabas 
who “went to Tarsus to look for Saul” (NRSV). The order in which their names are mentioned 
in 11:30, 12:25; 13:2, 7 indicates that in this period Barnabas was the primus of the two. This 
suddenly changes in 13:42. 

* The same conclusion is drawn by M. Ohler, Barnabas, Tübingen 2003, pp. 478-486. 
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Thess. 1:1 and 1 Pet. 5:12, The former of these passages is no doubt 
copied after the example of | Thess. 1:1.°° The latter, however, 
mentions a certain “Silvanus” as “our faithful brother”. Since the 
literary character of “Peter” as author of 1 Peter is surrounded by 
many questions, the link of this Silvanus to Paul’s is far from clear. 
The Book of Acts mentions what is probably the same person under 
the name of “Silas”.°° Here, Silas is depicted as a Jewish follower of 
Christ who initially preached the gospel together with Judas Barsab- 
bas, and the two of them are said to be “leaders among the brothers” 
(15:22; NRSV). The two of them convey the apostolic decree to the 
church of Antioch, In 15:32 they are said to be “prophets” (kai avdtoi 
mMpoprtat Svtes). According to Acts 15:40 Silas/Silvanus was chosen 
by Paul as his new missionary partner after he had broken up with 
Barnabas. In 17:14-15 Timothy joins the two of them. This Timothy 
was introduced into the narrative of Acts in 16:1-3 in the curious 
report of Paul circumcising Timothy because his mother was Jewish, 
while his father was Greek.” Silas and Timothy are left by Paul in 
Berea (17:15) to join him again in Corinth (18:5). Strangely enough 
Acts’ report on these two aides stops here. In 19:22 Timothy sides no 
longer with Silas, but with Erastes. In 20:4, where Acts mentions a 
number of people who joined Paul in Macedonia, Timothy is men- 
tioned as one out of a group of seven, this time without Silas or 
Erastes.°® 

From the letters of Paul Timothy’s role appears to have been that 
of a close aide. Paul sends him to the Corinthians to bring | Corin- 
thians (cf. 4:17; 16:10), and he is mentioned as co-author in the open- 
ing formulae of 2 Cor. 1:1; Phil. 1:1 and Phim, 1.” In Phil. 2:19 Paul 


® On 2 Thessalonians as a pseudepigraphous letter, see M.J.J. Menken, 2 Thessalonians, 
London/New York 1994, pp. 11-66; L.J. Lietaert Peerbolte, The Antecendents of Antichrist. A 
Traditio-Historical Study of the Earliest Christian Views on Eschatalogical Opponents, Leiden 
1996, pp. 63-68. 

* “Silas” is probably the Aramaic form of the name, while “Silvanus” is the Latin version; 
cf. “Silas,” Anchor Bible Dictionary 6, pp. 21-22. For Silas, see Acts 15:22, 27, 32, 40; 16:19, 
25,29; 17:4, 10, 14-15, 18:5. 

57 The historicity of this report is doubtful, but the matter need not be discussed here for the 
present purpose. 

°® It will not be by accident that Paul is accompanied here by a group of seven assistents: 
this number of envoys mirrors the seven deacons selected among the Greek speaking Jews in 
Acts 6:1-7. 

5 The same is the case in 2 Thess. 1:1, but here an unknown author has copied the opening 
verse of 1 Thessalonians; cf. note 55. 
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again mentions Timothy as the one whom he will send to the con- 
gregation he addresses. Rom. 16:21 contains a remark by Paul on 
Timothy as his co-worker. It can hardly be by accident that two of the 
deutero-Pauline letters are addressed to this Timothy. 

1 Cor. 1:1 does not mention Timothy as co-author, but a certain 
Sosthenes. According to Acts 18:17 this Sosthenes was “leader of the 
synagogue” in Corinth, apyiovvay@yoc, Unfortunately, this is all the 
information we have on Sosthenes, whom Paul does not mention any 
further. 

The Book of Acts mentions two persons who apparently worked 
together with Paul, not just in their proclamation of the gospel, but 
also as colleagues of his: Aquila and Priscilla (18:2, 18, 26). Paul 
mentions them himself as Aquila and Prisca in Rom. 16:3 and 1 Cor. 
16:19. According to Acts 18:2 Aquila and Priscilla were Jews 
struck by Claudius’ edict and thus forced to leave Rome. For that rea- 
son they had moved to Corinth, After having been instructed by Paul, 
they even fulfil the task of pointing out the correct version of the gos- 
pel to Apollos (Acts 18:26). 

The last of Paul’s closest associates to be mentioned here is Titus. 
This early follower of Paul was of Greek descent (Gal. 2:3). Paul in- 
cluded him in the embassy from Antioch to Jerusalem, together with 
Barnabas (Gal. 2:1). Hence, Titus must have become involved in the 
missionary enterprise even before Paul and Barnabas broke up. As in 
the case of Timothy, Paul uses passionate terms when referring to 
Titus (cf. e.g. 2 Cor. 2:13) and he sends Titus as his aide to inform 
the congregation of Corinth of his plans (see 2 Cor. 7:6; 12:18).°! 
Again, it cannot be by accident that a deutero-Pauline letter was writ- 
ten after Paul’s death purporting to be addressed to Titus.” 

This survey of Paul’s closest fellow-workers points out that Paul 
did not perform his mission on his own. On the contrary: he organ- 
ised a group of fellow-workers, whom he instructed in his view of the 
gospel. He used their assistance not just to bring the gospel to a new 
place, but also to have his letters delivered to congregations he had 
left and to convey new information to them, Acts describes how Pris- 
ca and Aquila instructed Apollos, and apparently Timothy and Titus 


Hu 


The two are also mentioned in 2 Tim. 4:19. 

“ Paul also mentions Titus in 2 Cor. 7:13, 14; 8:6, 16, 23. 

‘2 Judging from 2 Tim, 4:10, the author of 2 Timothy was apparently also familiar with the 
figure of Titus. 
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were also encouraged by Paul to bring his specific version of the 
gospel. By organising this group of people around him, Paul formed 
an infrastructure that enabled his followers to continue his work after 
his death. It would seem that this element in his ministry, too, was 
modelled after the example Paul knew of Hellenistic philosophers 
and their practice of paideia. 


Conclusion 


In the above it was argued that Paul’s ministry should be understood 
in the context of Hellenistic paideia. Paul organised a missionary 
enterprise that aimed to carry out the proclamation of the gospel in a 
way that is comparable with the instruction given in philosophical 
schools of antiquity. He, as they, focused on the interpretation of 
sacred texts containing a revealed truth. As happened in philo- 
sophical schools, these texts were read from a hermeneutical position 
that defined the focus of their reading. He, as they, laid emphasis on 
his followers’ ethical behaviour. The paideia model of instruction 
was present everywhere in Paul’s context; he had been instructed in 
similar fashion as a Pharisec. Next to this, he was familiar with the 
strategies and styles of Greek philosophers, and he formulated the 
core of his gospel, the unity of all believers in Christ, in a manner 
that was influenced by a basic notion from Cynic-Stoic philosophy. 
By acting as he did and modelling his gospel and its proclamation 
after the example of the practice of paideia, Paul paved the way for 
an understanding of the Christian gospel as a ‘true philosophy’. In 
sum: Paul not only modelled his missionary enterprise after the 
example of Hellenistic philosophers, he was not only influenced by 
these philosophers in his specific formulation of the gospel, but he 
also stimulated his co-workers to continue his work. Much in the way 
a PhD-supervisor does with his assistants in modern academia. 
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PAULUS UND DIE JESUSTRADITION 


Andreas Lindemann 


Das Thema der folgenden Überlegungen ist nicht die Frage nach dem 
sachlichen Verhältnis zwischen der Verkündigung und dem Wirken 
Jesu von Nazareth einerseits und der Theologie des Apostels Paulus 
andererseits; es geht auch nicht um die bisweilen unter der ohnehin 
falschen Alternative diskutierte Frage, ob womöglich nicht Jesus, 
sondern erst Paulus der wahre “Gründer” des Christentums gewesen 
sei.’ Vielmehr soll danach gefragt werden, wieviel Paulus über Leben 
und Verkündigung Jesu wußte und auf welchem Weg dieses Wissen 
zu ihm gelangt war.” Ob sein Wissen über Jesus nach unseren Maß- 
stäben “historisch korrekt” zu nennen wäre oder nicht, spielt in die- 
sem Zusammenhang keine Rolle.’ 


W.G. Kümmel hat betont, Paulus sage zwar wenig über den irdischen 
Jesus, aber es sei zu erkennen, dass er “nicht nur auf den Auferstande- 
nen, sondern auch auf den mit ihm identischen geschichtlichen Jesus zu- 
rücksieht und in dessen Nachfolge stehen will.” Der Hinweis Bult- 
manns, die Rückfrage nach dem historischen Jesus dürfe nicht dazu die- 
nen, das Kerygma zu legitimieren, sei richtig; das heiße aber nicht, dass 
im Blick auf Jesus jede historische Gewißheit zu verneinen sei. In der 


' Uber diese Frage ist im ersten Drittel des 20. Jh.s oft gestritten worden. G. Lüdemann hat 
sie erstaunlicherweise wieder belebt (G, Lüdemann, Paulus, der Gründer des Chrisientums, 
Lüneburg 2001), und D. Wenham nimmt sie im Titel seiner Monographie zumindest als Frage 
wieder auf (D. Wenham, Paulus. Jünger Jesu oder Begründer des Christentums? Autorisierte 
Übersetzung aus dem Englischen von Ingrid ProB-Gill, Paderborn 1999), 

> Vel. M. Zimmermann/R. Zimmermann, “Zitation, Kontradiktion oder Applikation? Die 
Jesuslogien in 1 Kor 7,10f. und 9,14: Traditionsgeschichtliche Verankerung und paulinische 
Interpretation,” ZNW 87 (1996), pp. 83-100, bes. 83: “Das umfassende Thema ‘Jesus und 
Paulus’ hat sich heute zunehmend auf die traditionsgeschichtliche Frage ‘Paulus und die Jesus- 
tradition’ zugespitzt.” 

: Vgl. dazu K. Scholtissek, “Geboren aus einer Frau, geboren unter das Gesetz’ (Gal 4,4). 
Die christologisch-soteriologische Bedeutung des irdischen Jesus bei Paulus,” in: U. Schnel- 
le/Th. Söding (eds) in Verbindung mit M. Labahn, Paulinische Christologie. Exegetische Bei- 
träge. Hans Hübner zum 70. Geburtstag, Göttingen 2000, pp. 194-219, bes. 216: “Paulus hat in 
seinen Briefen nicht die moderne historisch-kritische Rückfrage nach dem historischen Jesus ... 
gestellt und diskutiert.” 
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Sache könne man durchaus von einer Konstante zwischen der Verkiin- 
digung Jesu und der Botschaft des Paulus sprechen.“ 


l. Zur Forschungsgeschichte 


Die beiden möglichen grundsätzlichen Forschungspositionen stehen 
von vornherein fest: Es wird entweder gesagt, Paulus sei über Jesus 
vergleichsweise umfassend informiert gewesen, habe jedoch bei der 
Abfassung seiner Briefe meist keinen Anlaß gesehen, auf Jesustradi- 
tion zurückzugreifen, da diese ihren Ort in der missionarischen Ver- 
kündigung gehabt habe. Oder es wird im Gegenteil erklärt, Paulus 
habe von Jesu Verkündigung und Wirken tatsächlich nur das ver- 
gleichsweise Wenige gewußt, das er in seinen Briefen ausdrücklich 
erwähne; dabei wäre dann allerdings näher zu prüfen, ob man sich 
allein auf jene paulinischen Aussagen zu beschränken hat, in denen 
von Jesus ausdrücklich die Rede ist. 

A. Resch hat unter Rückgriff auf ältere Literatur die Vermutung 
geäußert, Paulus müsse über schriftliche Quellen verfügt haben, “et- 
wa das Urevangelium, die synoptische Grundschrift..., um aus den- 
selben seine christliche Gesamtanschauung und seine historischen 
Einzelkenntnisse zu schöpfen.” Nötig sei die “Unbefangenheit” ge- 
genüber der Möglichkeit einer vorpaulinischen christlichen Literatur 
und auch gegenüber der “Möglichkeit gemeinsamer Benützung 
schriftlicher Quellen durch die Synoptiker und Paulus.” Resch un- 
tersucht auf dieser Basis das gesamte Corpus Paulinum und kommt 
auf eine überaus große Zahl von Bezugnahmen des Paulus auf Logia 
Jesu und auch auf Worte Johannes des Täufers. Als Ergebnis notiert 


W.G, Kümmel, “Jesus und Paulus,” in: id., Heilsgeschehen und Geschichte. Gesammelte 
Aufsätze 1933-1964, Marburg 1965, pp. 439-456, bes. 452-453. 

$ A. Resch, Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu in ihrem gegenseitigen Verhältnis unter- 
sucht, Leipzig 1904, p. 10 (das Buch umfaßt 656 Seiten). Anfang des 20. Jh.s gab es zahlreiche 
Untersuchungen zu diesem Thema; genannt seien folgende Buchtitel: R. Drescher, Das Leben 
Jesu bei Paulus, Giessen 1900; P. Feine, Jesus Christus und Paulus, Leipzig 1902; P. Kölbing, 
Die geistige Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf Paulus, Eine historische Untersuchung, Gottingen 
1906; J. Kaftan, Jesus und Paulus. Eine freundschaftliche Streitschrift gegen die Religionsge- 
schichtlichen Volksbücher von D. Bousset und D. Wrede, Tübingen 1906; A. Jülicher, Paulus 
und Jesus, Tübingen 1907; J. Breitenstein, Jésus et Paul, Basel 1908; W. Walther, Pauli Chris- 
tentum Jesu Evangelium, Leipzig 1908; Th. Öhler, Paulus und Jesus. Der Erlöste und der 
Erlöser. Ein Vortrag, Basel 1908. 

° Resch, Paulinismus, p. 27. 
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er, es sei “die Ableitung des Paulinismus aus einer schriftlichen 
Hauptquelle und die Identität dieser paulinischen Hauptquelle mit der 
synoptischen Grundschrift, den Logia Jesu, zu behaupten.” Die Fra- 
ge, wo Paulus dieser “Grundschrift” begegnet sein könnte, wird, 
wenn ich recht sehe, von Resch nicht gestellt. 

R. Bultmann ist in einem vor allem theologisch wichtigen Aufsatz 
dem hier diskutierten Problem kurz nachgegangen. Er beantwortet 
die Frage “Wieweit ist Paulus von Jesus abhängig?” knapp mit der 
Feststellung, direkt sei Paulus gar nicht durch den geschichtlichen 
Jesus bestimmt; aber auch von einer indirekten Abhängigkeit lasse 
sich “so gut wie gar nicht reden.”® Bultmann verweist in diesem Zu- 
sammenhang auf Gal. 1:11-12, 18-19: Paulus lege “Wert darauf, daß 
er erst drei Jahre nach seiner Bekehrung nach Jerusalem gekommen 
ist, dort nur kurz geweilt hat und nur Petrus und den Herrenbruder 
Jakobus gesehen ha ‚”” Bultmann nimmt an, dass Paulus ein torakriti- 
sches hellenistisches Judenchristentum kennengelernt habe; dafür 
spreche nicht nur die Verfolgertätigkeit, sondern auch der Gebrauch 
des Küpıog-Titels sowie die—wie Bultmann meint—hellenistischen 
Charakter tragende Deutung des Herrenmahls in 1 Kor. 10:16.'° Von 
der palästinischen Tradition hingegen merke man bei Paulus nicht 
viel; offensichtlich habe er sie “im wesentlichen ignoriert,” wie sich 
vor allem bei der Diskussion über das Gesetz zeige. Wenn Paulus in 
1 Kor. 11:23-25 sowie in 1 Kor, 7:10-11; 9:14 auf Herrenworte ver- 
weise und wenn er in 1 Kor. 7:25 ausdrücklich bedaure, hinsichtlich 
der nap8&voı kein Herrenwort zu haben, dann werde um so klarer, 
“daß er sonst, wenn er keines zitiert, wo es zu erwarten wäre, keines 
kennt.” Allenfalls in der Paränese des Paulus klinge “die sittliche 
Mahnung Jesu nach”, aber, so stellt Bultmann am Ende des ersten 
Abschnitts seines Aufsatzes knapp fest, Jesu Verkündigung ist “für 
ihn— mindestens im wesentlichen—irrelevant.”'' 


" Resch, Paulinismus, p. 639. Die von Resch angenommene “Logia-Grundschrift” ist nicht 
mit der vermuteten Logienquelle Q zu identifizieren, 

’R. Bultmann, “Die Bedeutung des geschichtlichen Jesus für die Theologie des Paulus” 
(1929), in: idem, Glauben und Verstehen. Gesammelte Aufsätze 1, Tübingen 41961, pp. 188- 
213, hier pp. 188-189. Den Aussagen des Paulus in Gal. 1:18 kommt zweifellos besondere 
Bedeutung zu. dabei sind sicher auch andere Interpretationen als die von Bultmann gegebene 
möglich (s.u.). 

’S.u. pp. 301-304. 

Bultmann, “Bedeutung,” p. 189. 

U Bultmann, “Bedeutung,” pp. 190-191. 
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W.G. Kümmel nimmt in einem 1940 erschienenen umfangreichen 
Aufsatz zunächst eine nahe bei Bultmann stehende Position ein.'? Er 
fügt dann aber hinzu, die Briefe des Paulus gäben ja nicht die Missi- 
onspredigt wieder; ausgerechnet in der Paränese des an eine ihm 
unbekannte Gemeinde gerichteten Römerbriefs verwende Paulus aber 
doch mehrfach Jesusworte, und das sei vielleicht ein Indiz dafür, dass 
Jesu Worte “eine größere Rolle gespielt haben müssen, als die Briefe 
uns ahnen lassen.” Allerdings sehe es Paulus nicht als seine Aufga- 
be an, “weiterzugeben, was er über den geschichtlichen Jesus und 
seine Worte gehört und überliefert erhalten hat.” “Daß Jesus ein 
Rabbi war, und daß seine Schüler seine Worte tradierten, ist für Pau- 
lus offensichtlich nur ein kleiner und durchaus nicht zentraler Teil 
seiner Christusverkündigung gewesen,” "í 

Das eigentliche Thema in Kümmels Aufsatz ist freilich, ähnlich 
wie zuvor bei Bultmann, die Frage nach der sachlichen Beziehung 
der paulinischen Theologie zur Verkündigung Jesu. Dabei ist es zeit- 
geschichtlich bedeutsam, dass Kümmel einleitend gegen die These 
des nationalsozialistischen Ideologen Alfred Rosenberg polemisiert, 
Paulus habe “das Christentum Jesu verorientalisiert und verjudet.”'” 

J. Klausner ist in seinem großen Buch Von Jesus zu Paulus der 
hier gestellten Frage nur am Rande nachgegangen. Er meint, Paulus 
wolle in 2 Kor. 5:16 (ei kai &yv@oKanev kata oüpka Xpiotóv, GAAG 
vov ovKETL yıyackouesv) wahrscheinlich sagen, er habe Jesus “zu 
dessen Lebzeiten gekannt, nur interessiert ihn dies jetzt nicht 
mehr.”'° Den Vorwurf der Begleiter des irdischen Jesus, er kenne 
Jesu wahre Lehre doch gar nicht, habe Paulus mit dem Hinweis be- 


2 W.G. Kümmel, “Jesus und Paulus,” TB? 19 (1940), pp. 209-231, bes. 212: Paulus ist “in 
allen Hauptteilen seines theologischen Denkens nicht direkt von Worten Jesu abhängig.” 

'* Kümmel, “Jesus und Paulus.” 

' Kümmel, “Jesus und Paulus,” p. 213. 

$ Kümmel, “Jesus und Paulus,” p. 209 unter Verweis auf A. Rosenberg, Der Mythus des 
20. Jahrhunderts, München 1933. Rosenberg bezeichnet hier Paulus als “den eigentlichen 
Schöpfer” der später von Luther übemommenen und von Rosenberg abgelehnten Gnadenlehre, 
“womit gesagt sein soll, daß die Kirchen nicht christlich, sondern paulinisch sind, da doch Je- 
sus fraglos das Eins-Sein mit Gott als Erlösung und Ziel pries, nicht die herablassende Gnaden- 
gewährung eines allmächtigen Wesens, dem gegenüber auch die größte menschliche Seele ein 
reines Nichts darstellte” (pp. 235-236 [Hervorhebungen im Orig. ]; ähnlich zuvor pp. 74-75). 

J, Klausner, Von Jesus zu Paulus, Jerusalem 1950, p. 299. Eine ausführliche kritische Be- 
sprechung der 1943 erschienenen englischen Übersetzung des 1939/40 in hebräischer Sprache 
publizierten Buches bietet W. G. Kümmel, “Jesus und Paulus. Zu Joseph Klausners Darstellung 
des Urchristentums,” Jud 4 (1948), pp. 1-35. 
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antwortet, “daß nicht das körperliche Kennen (‘dem Fleische nach’) 
das Wesentliche sei, sondern das geistige Kennen, die Offenbarung 
in der Vision, die ihm zuteil wurde.”'’ Die Damaskusvision des Pau- 
lus sei überhaupt nicht zu erklären, “wenn Paulus Jesus nicht ein- 
oder zweimal im Leben gesehen haben sollte”; Klausner belegt diese 
Annahme allerdings nur mit allgemeinen psychologischen Erwägun- 
gen."® 

Einen ausführlichen Überblick vor allem über die neuere Diskus- 
sion bietet D. Häußer.'” Im Blick auf “neuere Entwicklungen und 
Fragestellungen” verweist er auf drei unterschiedliche Aspekte: Zum 
einen stelle sich “die Frage nach einer Traditionskontinuität” zwi- 
schen Jesus und Paulus, und diese Frage werde von zahlreichen Exe- 
geten positiv beantwortet.” Zweitens gebe es die “Frage nach dem 
Weg der Jesustradition zu Paulus”; sie betreffe vor allem das Ver- 
hältnis des Paulus zu den Jerusalemer Aposteln und zu den aus Jeru- 
salem vertriebenen Hellenisten.”’ Drittens stelle sich die “Frage nach 
dem Inhalt der grundlegenden Verkündigung des Paulus.” Häußer 
nennt zwei Positionen: Nach J.M.G. Barclay sei Paulus “an dem irdi- 
schen Jesus nicht uninteressiert,” doch seien ihm “allgemeine Cha- 
rakteristika wichtiger als spezielle Ereignisse gewesen”; Jesus gelte 
etwa als Beispiel für Gehorsam, Hingabe und Liebe, doch alle weite- 
ren Vermutungen über Bezugnahmen auf Jesustradition blieben an- 
gesichts des Befundes in den Briefen hypothetisch. S. Kim und D.C. 
Allison seien demgegenüber davon überzeugt, dass Paulus in seiner 
Missionspredigt Jesustradition weitergegeben habe; an diese habe er 


1 Klausner, Von Jesus zu Paulus. 

'? Klausner, Von Jesus zu Paulus, p. 300. 

e D, Häußer, Christusbekenntnis und Jesusüberlieferung bei Paulus, Tübingen 2006, pp. 1- 
38. 

2 Häußer, Christusbekenntnis, pp. 15-19; als Vertreter dieser Position werden W.D. Davies, 
H. Riesenfeld und B. Gerhardsson, D.L. Dungan, D.C. Allison, D. Wenham, P. Stuhlmacher, S. 
Kim sowie R. Riesner genannt, als ausdrückliche Kritiker N. Walter und F. Neirynck. 

*! Hauer, Christusbekenntnis, pp. 19-20. Zu dem zuletzt genannten Punkt schreibt er, M. 
Hengel und A.M. Schwemer sähen sich genötigt, von einem “Pan-Antiochenismus” zu spre- 
chen, der durch die Literatur “geistert.” Hengel und Schwemer seien der Auffassung, dass dic 
Jesustradition dem Paulus während seines in Gal. 1:18 erwähnten Aufenthalts bei Petrus ver- 
mittelt wurde, aber auch schon vorher in Damaskus; von anderen, unter ihnen A. Dauer, J. 
Gnilka, J. Becker und K. Berger, werde stärker die Rolle Antiochias betont. 
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in den Briefen anknüpfen können, ohne sie ausdrücklich wiederholen 
zu müssen.” 

J. Becker hat im Blick auf unsere Frage zwei methodisch unab- 
dingbare Feststellungen getroffen: Zum einen sei es “methodisch 
ratsam ... vom Minimum des relativ Gesicherten und nicht vom Ma- 
ximum des vielleicht noch gerade Wahrscheinlichen auszugehen.” 
Zum andern sei zu beachten, dass die These, Paulus habe in seiner 
Missionspredigt auf Jesustradition Bezug genommen, keinen Anhalt 
an den Paulusbriefen habe; dort, wo Paulus an die gemeindegründen- 
de Predigt erinnere, zeige sich vielmehr, dass er “exakt das in Erinne- 
rung ruft, was auch sonst in den Briefen steht. Missionsbotschaft und 
Erennhalle lassen sich also nicht im genannten Sinn unterschei- 
den.”“ 


2. Erwägungen zur möglichen Beziehung zwischen Paulus und Jesus 


J, Weiß hat, ähnlich wie später J, Klausner, die These vertreten, Pau- 
lus müsse Jesus persönlich gekannt haben; andernfalls sei die Bekeh- 
rung “psychologisch unvorstellbar.””” Vor allem die Worte in 2 Kor. 
5:16b ließen “keine andere Deutung zu” als die, “daß Paulus Jesum 
persönlich gesehen und gekannt hat”; zwar lege er darauf jetzt keinen 
Wert mehr, doch er erwähne es deshalb, “weil seine Gegner sich 
solchen Kennens rühmen.””® Am einfachsten sei die Annahme, dass 
er Jesus “gesehen und vielleicht auch gehört hat, daß er insbesondere 
bei seinem ,Leiden’ und seiner Kreuzigung irgendwie zugegen gewe- 
sen ist.” Der Eindruck, den Paulus dabei von Jesus gewann, müsse 
wohl doch stärker gewesen sein, “als er selber damals sich bewußt 
geworden ist und als er es später hat zugeben wollen.” Nur so sei das 
“sonst völlig rätselhafte Verhalten nach seiner Bekehrung verständ- 
lich”—nämlich die Tatsache, dass Paulus sich, wie er in Gal. 1:17 


2 Häußer, Christusbekennmis, pp. 20-21. S. dazu D.C. Allison, Jr., “The Pauline Epistles 
and the Synoptic Gospels: The Pattern of Parallels,” NTS 28 (1982), pp. 1-32 und S. Kim, “The 
Jesus Tradition in | Thess 4.13-5.11,” NTS 48 (2002), pp. 225-242. Vel. ferner die Beiträge bei 
A.J.M. Wedderburn (ed.), Paul and Jesus. Collected Essays, Sheffield 1989. 

? J, Becker, Paulus. Der Apostel der Völker, Tübingen 1989, p. 122. 

* Becker, Paulus, p. 125. Er verweist insbesondere auf | Thess. 1:9-10 sowie auf I Kor. 
2:1-5; 11:2, 23-26; 15:1-11; Gal. 1:9; 3:1-5; 4:13-14; 5:21; Phil. 4:9; 1 Thess. 4:1, 6, 11, 

5 J, Weiß, Paulus und Jesus, Berlin 1909, p. 17. 

* Weiß, Paulus, p. 29. 
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schreibt, nicht etwa darum bemühte, Information über Jesus zu erhal- 
ten, sondern dass er im Gegenteil “in die Einsamkeit” ging: “Er wuß- 
te genau, um wen es sich handelte.””’ 

E. Rau hat darauf hingewiesen, dass Paulus die torakritische, ver- 
mutlich hellenistisch-judenchristliche Gemeinde verfolgt hatte (Gal. 
1:13-14), die sich in ihrer Verkündigung und in ihrer religiösen Pra- 
xis sicherlich auch auf Jesusüberlieferung bezog, dabei aber ver- 
mutlich eine kritische Auswahl traf, wie die lukanische Darstellung 
der Stephanuspredigt in den Jerusalemer Synagogen erkennen lasse.” 

Inwieweit Paulus diese Überlieferung zur Kenntnis nahm und ob 
er sie womöglich gedanklich reflektierte, können wir allerdings nicht 
sagen; weder die Paulusbriefe noch die lukanische Darstellung der 
Verfolgertätigkeit des Paulus geben Hinweise dieser Art. Gleichwohl 
ist die Annahme grundsätzlich plausibel, dass die “Bekehrung” bzw. 
Berufung des Verfolgers zum Verkündiger ein Wissen über Jesus 
voraussetzt; Paulus muß die Botschaft der von ihm Verfolgten zu- 
mindest in groben Zügen gekannt haben, wie indirekt aus Gal. 1:13- 
14 hervorgeht. Dennoch war seine Begegnung mit dem erhöhten 
Christus vor Damaskus, das “Sehen” des Auferstandenen, nicht so 
etwas wie ein “Wiedererkennen,” sondern Paulus verstand es offen- 
sichtlich als eine durch Gottes Handeln herbeigeführte Offenbarung 
des ihm bis dahin unbekannten Jesus Christus, wie seine Aussagen in 
1 Kor. 15:8 und vor allem in 2 Kor. 4:6 (vgl. Gal, 1:15-16) zeigen. 

Dem entspricht die lukanische Darstellung des “Damaskus- 
Erlebnisses.” Lukas schildert die Begegnung zwischen Jesus und 
Paulus völlig anders als etwa das Zusammentreffen der Emmaus- 
Jünger mit dem Auferstandenen. Zwar erkennen auch diese Jesus 
zunächst nicht, weil ihre Augen “gehalten” waren; aber angesichts 
der Geste des Brotbrechens wird ihnen deutlich, dass ihr Herz “in 
ihnen brannte,” als ihnen von dem unerkannten Begleiter die Schrift 
ausgelegt worden war. Auch der in Damaskus lebende Ananias in 
Apg. 9:10 weiß sofort, dass es Jesus ist, der ihn Ev öpänarı anspricht; 
er kann Jesus sogar darüber “informieren,” was jener Mann “mit 
Namen Saulus aus Tarsus,” dem er die Hände auflegen soll, im 


7 Weiß, Paulus, pp. 30-31. Weiß’ Analyse von 2 Kor, 5:16 findet sich pp. 24-27. 
# E Rau, Von Jesus zu Paulus, Entwicklung und Rezeption der antiochenischen Theologie 
im Urchristentum, Stuttgart 1994, pp. 15-35, unter Verweis auf Apg. 6:8-15. 
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Schilde führt (9:12-14). Paulus vor Damaskus muß hingegen fragen, 
wer es denn ist, der da zu ihm sagt: “Was verfolgst du mich?” 


3. Der Textbefund in den paulinischen Briefen 


a. Herrenworte bei Paulus 


Dass Paulus Worte Jesu kennt und sie als solche zitiert, bedarf ange- 
sichts von I Kor. 7:10-11 und 9:14 keiner näheren Erläuterung.” Wo 
sich bei Paulus darüber hinaus “Anspielungen” auf Jesusworte fin- 
den, ohne dass ausdrücklich zitiert wird, ist allerdings höchst umstrit- 
ten. D.C. Allison etwa rechnet mit einer großen Zahl solcher Anspie- 
lungen,” während umgekehrt N. Walter lediglich innerhalb von 
Röm. 12:9-21 “ein ganzes Geflecht von Berührungen mit Jesuswor- 
ten”?! findet und ein “ähnliches ‘Nest’” in I Kor. 4:11-13. Walter 
hebt hervor, in beiden Fällen stünden die verwendeten Jesuslogien im 
Zusammenhang des Grundbestandes der Bergpredigt; aber, so fügt 
Walter hinzu, “ob Paulus die Worte in dem Bewußtsein gebraucht, 
daß es sich um Jesus-Worte handelt,” lasse sich nicht sagen.” 

S. Kim” findet in 1 Thess. 5:1-11 Anspielungen auf wenigstens 
vier Jesusworte. Dies sei zum einen das auf die Parusie bezogene 
Wort vom “Dieb in der Nacht” (1 Thess. 5:2), das auf Lk. 12:39-40/ 
Mt. 24:43-44 zurückgehe; es sei zum andern die in Lk. 21:34-36 aus- 
gesprochene und ähnlich nochmals in Lk. 12:36-38 belegte Mahnung 
zur Wachsamkeit (1 Thess. 5:6); die Warnung vor “Trunkenheit und 
Schlaf” (1 Thess. 5:6, 10) schließlich erinnere an die Parabel in Lk. 
12:41-48/Mt. 24:45-51. Berücksichtige man darüber hinaus auch die 
Aussagen über den Aöyog xvpiov in 1 Thess. 4:15-17, so zeige sich, 
dass Paulus im Ersten Thessalonicherbrief in relativ großem Umfang 


at Vgl. dazu Zimmermann/Zimmermann, “Zitation,” sowie die dort erwähnte Literatur. 

% Allison, “Pauline Epistles,” passim. 

"N, Walter, “Paulus und die urchristliche Jesustradition,” NTS 31 (1985), pp. 498-522, bes. 
501 sieht Beziehungen zwischen Röm. 12:14 und Lk. 6:28a bzw. Mi. 5:44b; ferner zwischen 
Röm. 12:17a und Lk. 6:29 bzw. Mt. 5:39b-41; sowie zwischen Röm. 12:18 und Mk. 9:50 bzw. 
Mt. 5:9 sowie Röm. 12:19-21 und Lk. 6:27a, 36 bzw. Mt. 5:44. 

* Walter, ibid., sieht Beziehungen zwischen | Kor. 4:11a und Lk. 6:21a bzw. Mt. 5:6 sowie 
zwischen I Kor. 4:12b-13 und Lk. 6:22-23 bzw. Mt. 5; 11-12 und Lk. 6:27-28. 

* Walter, ibid. 

“ Kim, “Jesus Tradition.” 
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Jesustradition benutzt hat, während der Brief andererseits ja kein 
einziges Schriftzitat enthält. 

Aber die Formulierungen in 1 Thess. 5:1-11 enthalten keinen 
Hinweis darauf, dass Paulus eine der Aussagen in diesem Text be- 
wußt mit Jesustradition in Verbindung gebracht hätte. Und für die &v 
AOy@ Kupiov gesprochenen Worte in 4:15b-17 gilt zum einen, dass 
sie jedenfalls nicht in der uns bekannten Jesusüberlieferung zu finden 
sind; vor allem aber zeigt die von Paulus gebrauchte Wendung, dass 
die Aussage gar nicht als “Herrenwort” im Sinne von 1 Kor. 7:10 
usw. verstanden werden soll, sondern als eine Verheißung für die 
Adressaten, die in der Vollmacht des xbpıog gesprochen ist. 


b. Erzählende Jesusüberlieferung bei Paulus 


Kennt Paulus Erzählungen über Jesus? N. Walter meint, die Paulus- 
briefe ließen “keinerlei Kenntnis der erzählenden Jesusüberlieferung 
erkennen.” Einzige Ausnahme seien möglicherweise die Abend- 
mahlsworte in 1 Kor. 11:23-25; aber, so fügt Walter hinzu, dieser 
Text stammt “aus liturgisch-ritueller Tradition” und hat “insofern 
eine Sonderstellung.” Demgegenüber betont etwa U. Schnelle, die 
paulinischen Briefe seien “mit narrativen Elementen und Bezugnah- 
men durchzogen, die gleichermaßen die Geschichte des irdischen 
Jesus wie seine Auferstehung und Parusie thematisieren.” Als Belege 
nennt er neben I Kor. 11:23b-25 vor allem ] Kor. 15:3b-5 sowie 
Phil. 2:6-11; Gal. 4:4, verbunden damit Röm. 1:3 und Rom. 8:3.” 
Paulus, so meint Schnelle, “setzt in seinen Briefen eine Kenntnis der 
Jesus-Christus-Geschichte durch die Gemeinden voraus und nimmt 
durchgehend auf sie Bezug.” Läßt sich diese These tatsächlich ve- 
rifizieren? 

(1) In Rom. 1:3-4 wird eine vermutlich vorpaulinische “Formel” 
zitiert. Aus dem Hinweis auf die Herkunft Jesu ék on&puatog Aaviö 
Kata odpxa wird bisweilen abgeleitet, dass Paulus von der davidi- 
schen Herkunft Jesu bzw. des Joseph gewußt habe. Denkbar ist aller- 
dings, dass die Wendung &« oxéppiatoc Aaviö als eine implizite Mes- 


® Walter, “Paulus,” p. 503. 

* U. Schnelle, Paulus. Leben und Denken, Berlin 2003, pp. 98-99. 

Y Schnelle, Paulus, p. 99 unter Verweis auf E. Reinmuth, “Narratio und argumentatio, Zur 
Auslegung der Jesus-Christus-Geschichte im Ersten Korintherbrief,” ZTAK 92 (1995), pp. 13- 
27. 
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siasbezeichnung zu gelten hat, obwohl David bei Paulus sonst als 
Psalmsänger erwähnt wird (Röm. 4:6; 11:9). Aber jedenfalls ist aus 
Röm. 1:3 bzw. aus der dort verwendeten Tradition nicht mehr abzu- 
leiten als das explizit Gesagte—nämlich eben die, möglicherweise 
theologisch, nicht genealogisch zu verstehende Aussage über Jesu 
Herkunft “aus dem Samen Davids nach dem Fleisch,” ohne dass 
damit weiteres Wissen über Jesu Familie verbunden sein müßte. 

(2) Erheblich größeres Gewicht kommt der in 7 Kor. 11:23-25 
enthaltenen Abendmahlsüberlieferung zu; hier erwähnt Paulus aus- 
drücklich, dass er eine den Adressaten bereits bekannte Tradition im 
Wortlaut zitiert, die auf den kúpos zurückgeht. Zwar mag es sich 
dabei um eine “kultgebundene Einzelüberlieferung” handeln;** aber 
die ganze Argumentation des Paulus in 1 Kor. 11:17-34 läßt nicht 
erkennen, dass die einzelnen Aussagen innerhalb dieser Überliefe- 
rung lediglich isoliert zu hören wären. Es ist wenig wahrscheinlich, 
dass die “Abendmahlsworte” während der gemeindlichen Mahlfeier 
regelmäßig rezitiert wurden: Zum einen hätte Paulus darauf aus- 
drücklich hingewiesen, und er hätte zum andern wohl nicht gemeint, 
schon die bloße Erinnerung an die tradierten Worte könne ein ent- 
scheidender Beitrag zur Klärung der Probleme in der korinthischen 
Gemeinde sein.” Ganz offensichtlich ist über den bloßen Wortlaut 
dieser Überlieferung hinaus Hintergrundwissen vorausgesetzt, und 
nach diesem soll jetzt gefragt werden. 

(2a) Schon die Eingangswendung in V. 23b (6 kúpos 'Inooög Ev 
ti vokti f napedtdero ...) setzt sowohl beim Autor des Briefes als 
auch vermutlich bei dessen Adressaten das Wissen voraus, dass hier 
von einem historischen Ereignis die Rede ist. Die Zeitangabe vuKti 
ist wohl nicht symbolisch zu verstehen, sondern sie verweist auf ein 
Geschehen, das sich nach Aussassung der Tradenten tatsächlich in 
einer bestimmten Nacht vollzogen hatte. Nicht eindeutig zu klären 
ist, wie die Wendung napedideto aufzufassen ist: Steht im Hinter- 
grund eine Kenntnis der auf Judas zurückgehenden “Übergabe,” also 
des “Verrats” Jesu? Ist die passivische Formulierung mapediseto zu 
verstehen im Sinne der “Auslieferung” des xÖpıog durch Gott? Oder 


# So Becker, Paulus, p. 121. 

° So auch H.J. de Jonge, Avondmaal en symposium. Oorsprong en eerste ontwikkeling van 
de vroechristeliike samenkomst, Leiden 2007, pp. 6-7. De Jonge verweist als wesentliches 
Argument auch auf die Mahlgebete der Didache, die sich auf das Abendmahl beziehen, ohne 
einen Hinweis auf die “Abendmahlsworte” erkennen zu lassen. 
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ist möglicherweise überhaupt nicht ein bestimmtes logisches Subjekt 
zu ergänzen, d.h. bleibt die handelnde Person bewußt ungenannt? 
Letzteres scheint mir die nächstliegende Erklärung zu sein.” 

(2b) In V. 24-25 folgt die Schilderung des eigentlichen Mahlge- 
schehens, damit verbunden die “Deuteworte” Jesu. Diejenigen, die 
diese Worte kennen, wissen also, dass es am letzten Abend vor der 
“Auslieferung” Jesu eine Mahlzeit gab, in der Jesus mit den Worten 
todTd LOD Eotiv TO oðpa TO dep uv hinsichtlich des Brotes und h 
kawr ÖlaonKn Eotiv Ev tø EN@® alnarı hinsichtlich des Kelches sei- 
nem Tod eine soteriologische Deutung gab; dass Jesus dabei zu ande- 
ren sprach, wird nicht ausdrücklich gesagt, doch dürfte es vorausge- 
setzt sein, ohne dass der Status dieser “anderen” näher expliziert 
wäre. Die Adressaten bzw. Tradenten der Mahlworte wissen natür- 
lich auch, dass Jesu “Auslieferung” tatsächlich zu seinem Tod führte; 
dass dieser Tod ein Kreuzestod war, wird nicht gesagt, aber das ent- 
sprechende Wissen ist im Kontext jedenfalls der paulinischen Ge- 
meinden, zumal im Falle von Korinth, als gegeben anzunehmen. 

(2c) Der dann in V. 26 ergänzend angefügte, von Paulus selber 
formulierte Nachsatz über die Verkündigung des Todes Jesu bis zur 
Parusie (tov Bávatov tod KUpiov KaTayyEAAETE Gypr od EWN) spricht 
indirekt natürlich von der Auferstehung des xvptoc. 

So setzen also die in 1 Kor. 11:23-25(26) zitierten Mahlworte ein 
Wissen um das Passionsgeschehen voraus, das über die bloße Kennt- 
nis des Kreuzestodes Jesu hinausgeht; weitere Details etwa der in den 
Evangelien erkennbaren Passionsüberlieferung scheinen allerdings 
nicht bekannt zu sein. 

(3) Auch in J Kor. 15:3-5(7) liegt ein ausdrücklich als wörtlich 
zitierte Tradition bezeichneter Text vor. Auf die zahlreichen unter- 
schiedlichen Analysen und insbesondere auf die Versuche, den Ent- 
stehungsort des Textes und auch dessen ursprüngliche Sprache zu 
bestimmen, ist hier nicht einzugehen.“' Vielmehr soll im vorliegen- 


© J. Schröter, Yon Jesus zum Neuen Testament. Studien zur urchristlichen Theologiege- 
schichte und zur Entstehung des neutestamentlichen Kanons, Tübingen 2007, p. 90 verweist 
darauf, dass die Tradition der Abendmahlsworte “sich—jedenfalls in dieser Form—nicht auf 
den irdischen Jesus zurückführen lässt, sondern eine urchristliche Reminiszenz an die Bedeu- 
tung des letzten Mahles darstellt.” Paulus allerdings wird die Worte als einen historisch zuver- 
lassigen Bericht angesehen haben. 

4 Vel, dazu H. Conzelmann, “Zur Analyse der Bekenntnisformel 1. Kor. 15,3-5” (1965), in: 
id., Theologie als Schriftauslegung. Aufsätze zum Neuen Testament, München 1974, pp. 131- 
141; HJ. de Jonge, “Visionary Experience and the Historical Origins of Christianity,” in: R. 
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den Zusammenhang gefragt werden, welche Jesus betreffenden “Fak- 
ten” in diesem von Paulus einleitend (V. 1) als “Evangelium” 
(evayyéAov) bezeichneten Textstück ausgesagt werden. 

(3a) Dic Person, um die es geht, wird als Xmotóc bezeichnet. Wer 
damit gemeint ist, wird als bekannt vorausgesetzt; vermutlich hat 
Paulus das artikellose Wort Xptotdg eher als Eigennamen denn als 
einen Titel aufgefaßt (vgl. Röm. 10:4), zumal sich dieser Sprach- 
gebrauch auch im weiteren Fortgang von 1 Korinther 15 an vielen 
Stellen findet. 

(3b) Ausgesagt werden vier “Sachverhalte”: Christus ist gestorben 
(anedavev). Er wurde begraben (£erüpn). Er ist auferweckt worden 
(Eyijyepran, sc. von Gott). Er ist einer bestimmten Person, nämlich 
dem Kephas, erschienen (pn Knpä). Die an erster und an dritter 
Stelle genannten ,Sachverhalte’ (“gestorben,” “auferweckt”) werden 
jeweils auf zweifache Weise näher expliziert: Das Sterben des 
Xpıotög geschah erstens für unsere Sünden (intp Tüv Anaprıöv 
Nuß@v), und zweitens gemäß der Schrift (kata tac ypapds). Die Auf 
erweckung des Xpwotög geschah erstens am dritten Tage (tÑ Nuépa 
tÅ tpitn), und zweitens ebenfalls gemäß der Schrift (Kata TüG 
ypapäs). Diese Formulierungen zeigen, dass nicht die “Sachverhalte” 
als solche—also das Sterben und die Auferweckung des Xpiotog— 
entscheidend sind, sondern der mit dem “Sachverhalt” jeweils ver- 
knüpfte Schriftbezug. Von einem näheren Wissen um die Passions- 
und Österüberlieferung etwa im Sinne der synoptischen Tradition ist 
dabei allerdings nichts zu erkennen. Das gilt insbesondere auch für 
die an zweiter und an vierter Stelle stehenden Aussagen: Das étaon 
verweist nicht auf ein Wissen vom (leeren) Grab; das Hp0n Kno 
läßt einen Rückgriff auf eine Erscheinungserzählung nicht erkennen, 
was freilich insofern durchaus der Evangelienüberlieferung ent- 
spricht, als von der Erscheinung vor Petrus ja auch dort nicht erzählt 
wird.” Vorausgesetzt wird aber, dass die Tradenten (und ebenso auch 
die Rezipienten) wissen, wer Kephas ist; dass dies in Korinth tatsäch- 
lich der Fall ist, zeigen die Existenz der “Petruspartei” und auch die 
Aussage des Paulus in I Kor. 9:5. 


Bieringer/V. Koperski/B. Lataire (eds), Resurrection in the New Testament. Festschrift J. 
Lambrecht, Leuven 2002, pp. 35-54, bes. 37-48. 

” Zur Problematik des besonderen Gewichts, das in der Regel den Aussagen über die “Er- 
scheinung” des Auferstandenen zugesprochen wird, vgl. den in n. 41 genannten Aufsatz von de 
Jonge. 
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(3c) Die in V. 5b erwähnte Gruppe der “Zwölf,” also das absolut 
gebrauchte oi d@deKka, begegnet außerhalb der synoptischen Evange- 
lien nur noch in Apg. 6:2. Ob Paulus annimmt, die Adressaten in 
Korinth würden mit der Nennung dieser Gruppe die Vorstellung ver- 
binden, es handele sich um die Begleiter des irdischen Jesus, läßt sich 
nicht sagen. 

(3d) Auf welches Ereignis sich die in V. 6a erwähnte Erscheinung 
“vor mehr als 500 Brüdern auf einmal” (6n éxdvm mevtaKkoototc 
adErpoiz Epänad) beziehen könnte, ist ganz unklar. Man kann über- 
dies fragen, ob V. 6a immer schon zu dem zitierten sùayyéMov ge- 
hört hat; die in V. 6b hinzugefügte Erläuterung ist jedenfalls gewiß 
nicht als Teil der “festen Tradition” anzusehen.“ 


D. Häußer hat vorgeschlagen, hier sei “eine Verbindung zu dem in Mt 
28,16ff. berichteten Geschehen zu erwägen.” Es sei “historisch sehr gut 
denkbar, dass zusammen mit den ‘Zwölf’ auch andere Jünger aus Jeru- 
salem nach Galiläa gingen,” wobei man nicht zuletzt an die vielen aus 
Galiläa stammenden Jerusalempilger denken dürfe, In Mt. 28:16-17 sei- 
en ja zwei unterschiedliche Gruppen genannt: Von der einen Gruppe, 
den Evdeka naßrntat, werde gesagt, dass sie den Auferstandenen “anbe- 
teten” (Koi löövreg abdtov npoekbvnoav), über “die anderen” dagegen 
werde gesagt, dass sie gezweifelt hätten (oi ôè &ölotacav). Von zwei 
Gruppen müsse deshalb die Rede sein, da “wahre Anbetung und Zwei- 
fel sich gegenseitig ausschließen.” Es komme hinzu, dass Mt. 28:16 
usw. nicht von der chronologisch ersten Erscheinung spreche, denn die 
in Lk. 24:13-34 geschilderte Erscheinung in bzw, bei Jerusalem sei ja 
vorausgegangen. 

Diese Annahmen haben nun freilich alle Wahrscheinlichkeit gegen 
sich: Zum einen läßt Mt, 28 nicht erkennen, dass es sich bei den “elf 
Jüngern” (28:16), die gemäß der Weisung Jesu in 28:7 bzw. 26:32 nach 
Galiläa gingen, in Wahrheit um “mehr als 500 Brüder” gehandelt haben 
könnte. Noch problematischer ist die Annahme, Matthäus habe mit sei- 
ner Bemerkung in 28:17 sagen wollen, dass von diesen nur “die elf Jün- 
ger” den Auferstandenen “anbeteten,” während alle anderen “zweifel- 


“ Aus der Notiz, dass die meisten dieser fünfhundert Brüder noch leben, wird bei M. Hen- 
gel/A.M. Schwemer, Paulus zwischen Damaskus und Antiochien. Die unbekannten Jahre des 
Apostels, mit einem Beitrag von E.A. Knauf, Tübingen 1998, p. 438, gefolgert, dass Paulus 
“neuere Informationen aus Jerusalem besitzt, d.h. mit der Gemeinde dort trotz aller Spannungen 
indirekt oder direkt in Verbindung stand.” Wie man sich derartige Informationen über die 
Lebensdaten der fünfhundert Brüder konkret vorstellen soll, erfährt man leider nicht. 

“ Häußer, Christusbekenntnis, p. 134. 
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ten.”"” In höchstem Maße methodisch fragwürdig ist schließlich die von 


Häußer vorgenommene chronologische Harmonisierung von Lk. 24:13- 
34 mit Mt. 28:6-20. Es muß also bei der Feststellung bleiben, dass es für 
das in 1 Kor. 15:6a erwähnte Geschehen keinerlei weitere Belege gibt. 


(3e) Die in V. 7 folgende, offensichtlich analog zu V. 5 formulierte 
Notiz über die Erscheinung vor Jakobus und “allen Aposteln” setzt 
voraus, dass man weiß, wer dieser “Jakobus” ist. Sehr wahrscheinlich 
ist der in Gal. 1:19 erwähnte Bruder Jesu gemeint (vgl. den Hinweis 
auf die aöeApoi tod Kupiov in | Kor. 9:5); aber näheres Detailwissen 
muß damit nicht verbunden sein,” 

Ergebnis: Die in I Kor. 15:3b-5(7) zitierte Formel spricht vom 
Tod und von der Auferweckung Jesu; weiteres Wissen über den vor- 
österlichen Jesus läßt sie nicht erkennen. Immerhin sprechen die Er- 
wähnung der “mehr als fünfhundert Brüder” sowie das Stichwort 
“alle Apostel” für die Annahme, dass die (offenbar erweiterte) For- 
mel ein vergleichsweise rasches Anwachsen der Gemeinde voraus- 
setzt. 

(4) Die Aussage in Gal. 4:4-6 wird gelegentlich als eine “biogra- 
phische” Notiz über Jesus angesehen. Die beiden partizipialen Aus- 
sagen in V. 4b (... yevöuevov Ex yuvalkds, YEVÖHEVOV úno VOLOV) 
besagen, dass der von Gott gesandte Sohn als Mensch, und zwar als 
Jude geboren wurde. Die einleitende Wendung E&an&oteıev ó Beög 
tov vidv adtod setzt vermutlich den Präexistenzgedanken voraus.” 

D. Häußer folgert aus Gal. 4:4, Paulus habe “eine Kenntnis von 
den hinter Lk stehenden Traditionen und Vorstellungen gehabt”; es 
könnte ihm eine (schriftliche oder mündliche) Jesustradition vorgele- 
gen haben, “die auch über Jesu Geburt berichtete.” Gehe man von 
dieser Annahme aus, so dürfe man auch einen Bezug zur Tradition 
der Jungfrauengeburt für möglich halten.” Überhaupt sieht Häußer in 
Gal. 4:4 “wichtige Aspekte der Geschichte Jesu” ausgesagt; er fügt 


® Vgl. W.D. Davies/D.C. Allison, Jr., The Gospel according to Saint Matthew 3, Edinburgh 
1997, pp. 681-682: Mt. sage, dass “some [of the disciples] doubted” --andere Auslegungen 
werden mit klarer Argumentation zurückgewiesen, 

“ Vel. dazu W. Pratscher, Der Herrenbruder Jakobus und die Jakobustradition, Göttingen 
1987, pp. 30-48, bes. p, 48: Es ist wahrscheinlich, dass “V. 7 in rivalisierender Tendenz dem 
selbst aber unpolemischen V. 5 nachgebildet wurde, um gegenüber Petrus den Herrenbruder 
Jakobus ins Zentrum zu rücken.” 

“ An cine Sendung im Sinne von Joh, 1:6 (£y&vero &vBownos aneotalu£vog napü 
eoù) ist wohl nicht zu denken. 

* Häußer, Christusbekenntnis, p. 327, 
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hinzu: “Theoretisch könnte diese auch nach V. 4 fortgeführt werden, 
aber die Formel bricht beim Stichwort vöuog die Jesusgeschichte ab, 
um zwei Finalsatze anzuschließen.” 

Nun zeigt aber Gal. 4:5, warum gerade der zweite Aspekt in 4:4 
(yevöuevog xò vöuov) betont wird: Ziel der Sendung des Sohnes 
Gottes als Mensch “unter dem Gesetz” war es, dass er “die unter dem 
Gesetz stehenden Menschen loskaufe” (iva todo Uno völov 
eSayopäcn), wobei die Fortsetzung (iva tv viodeoiav droAaßwuev) 
deutlich macht, dass der in V. 1 eingeführte Gegensatz von “Sohn” 
und “Sklave” im Blick ist. Die Rede vom tò mAnpwuo tod ypdvov in 
V. 4a besagt dann, dass sich “die Zeit,” die zur “Sohnschaft” führen 
sollte, durch Gottes Sendung seines Sohnes “erfüllte,” damit “wir” 
“die Sohnschaft” im Sinne von V. 1 empfangen sollten (V. 5). Als 
Kennzeichen der neuen Existenz in dieser viodeoia erscheint dann in 
V. 6 der Ruf aßßa 6 aatip. Diese Anrede an Gott entspricht jener 
Wendung, die sich in der Jesusüberlieferung findet (Mk. 14:36); aber 
der Zusammenhang bei Paulus (&£angoteıkev ó Oedc tò nveüua Tod 
viot adtod eig tac Kapdtac Humv) zeigt, dass der Apostel das aßßa 6 
nartnp offenbar nicht vom irdischen Jesus herleitet. 

(5) Auch in Phil. 2:6-11 werden bisweilen Bezugnahmen auf das 
irdische Leben Jesu gesehen. D. Häußer meint, in V. 6-8 liege mögli- 
cherweise eine Anspielung auf die synoptische Versuchungsge- 
schichte vor, insofern Jesus hier wie dort bewußt den Weg der Nied- 
rigkeit gehe.” Vor allem aber gebe es eine starke Verbindung mit 
dem Jesuswort in Mk. 10:45: 6 vids tod d&vOphnov ovK TIAdEV 
dlaKovidnvan GAAG StaKkovijoal Kai Sodvat thy woynv avdtod ALTPOV 
dvti ZOAAOY. “Die vielfältigen Beziehungen zwischen den verschie- 
denen Begriffen und Aussagen in Phil 2:6-8 und Mk 10:45 belegen 
eine direkte Anknüpfung der vorpaulinischen Tradition an das Jesus- 
logion.””' 

Aber Häußers Interpretation setzt voraus, dass die Aussagen in 
Phil. 2:6 auf den irdischen Jesus bezogen sind, was angesichts der 
Wendungen év popo Bco brdpymv sowie ody &pmaypov TYMOaTo 


” Häußer, Christusbekenntnis, p. 307. 

* Häußer, Christusbekennmis, p. 251: “Die Aussagen in Phil 2,6-8 über Jesu Verzicht, sei- 
ne Gottgleichheit zu seinem eigenen Vorteil auszunutzen, und über Jesu Selbsterniedrigung (V. 
8a) und sein Dienersein (V. 7b) legen eine (zumindest indirekte) Verbindung zur Versuchungs- 
geschichte nahe.” 

>| Häußer, Christusbekenntnis, p. 256 (im Original kursiv). 
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tò eivar toa Beğ zumindest unwahrscheinlich ist.”? Jedenfalls läßt 
sich Jesu in den Versuchungserzählungen in Mt. 4:1-11 bzw. Lk. 4:1- 
13 geschildertes Verhalten gegenüber dem Teufel nicht in den Kate- 
gorien von Phil. 2:6 erklären. Und wenn Häußer feststellt, dass die 
Worte Oavatov 5é otavpod am Ende von V. 8 “selbstverständlich 
auch eine Assoziation zum Bericht von der Kreuzigung Jesu” wek- 
ken, so geht das weit über das tatsächlich im Text Erkennbare hinaus; 
Häußer fügt denn auch hinzu, die “Anknüpfung” an diesen Bericht 
werde “nicht weiter entfaltet und hat so kein eigenes Gewicht.” 
Wäre die genannte Argumentation plausibel, dann ließen sich alle 
Erwähnungen des Kreuzes Jesu bei Paulus als “Anknüpfungen” an 
den Passionsbericht deuten. 

Im Blick auf das Logion Mk. 10:45, das Häußer, wie auch viele 
andere Exegeten, auf Jesus selber zurückführt, sieht er die entschei- 
denden Parallelen zum einen in dem hier wie dort begegnenden 
ovK—GAAG, und zum andern in einer Berührung des Begriffs viög Tod 
avOpanxov mit der Wendung Ev Önowpnarı dvOpanwvV yevóuevoç in 
Phil. 2:7. Eine “Analogie” bestehe zwischen der Wendung ölakovi- 
cai Kai Sotvat THY WoyTy adtodD in Mk. 10:45 und der Aussage GAAa 
EQAUTOV EKEVWOEV ... YEVOLEVOS DITNKOOS uéxp Bavatov in Phil. 2:7, 8. 
Möglich sei darüber hinaus auch, dass Aötpov Gvti mOAAG@vV und Bavä- 
tov È otavpod miteinander in Beziehung stehen.” Aber in Phil. 2:6- 
7 ist von der Selbsterniedrigung des Präexistenten die Rede, in Mk. 
10:45 dagegen von der irdischen Praxis des gekommenen Menschen- 
sohnes;”” die Aussagen in Phil, 2:6-8 lassen sich nicht mit Überliefe- 
rung vom Leben Jesu in Verbindung bringen. 

(6) In / Thess. 2:14-16 spricht Paulus von Verfolgungen, die die 
(Heiden-)Christen in Thessalonich von ihren Mitbürgern (nò td&v 
idi@v ovu@vAEtay) in gleicher Weise erfahren hätten wie die (juden-) 
christlichen Gemeinden in Judäa von den Juden (V. 14); diese, so 
fährt Paulus in V. 15 fort, hätten Jesus getötet und auch die Prophe- 


2 Da in Phil. 2:7b-8 von der Menschwerdung die Rede ist, spricht alles dafür, dass V. 6 
vom Präexistenten spricht, der (V. 7) in der “Kenosis” Knechtsgestalt annahm, indem er 
Mensch wurde. 

* Häußer, Christusbekenninis, p. 259. 

* Vgl. die Übersichtsskizze bei Häußer, Christusbekenntnis, p. 258. 

** Demgegenüber meint Häußer, Christusbekenninis, p. 350 dem Logion Mk. 10:45 par. 
komme “eine herausragende Rolle für die von Paulus rezipierten urchristlichen Bekenntnis— 
bzw. katechetischen Texte” zu—es bestünden Verbindungen zu | Korinther 15, Philipper 2 und 
Galater 4. 
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ten. Hier deutet sich offenbar das Wissen an, dass judäische, also 
Jerusalemer Juden am Prozeß und an der Hinrichtung Jesu beteiligt 
gewesen waren, ohne dass die Aussage Jedoch genauere Informati- 
onen erkennen läßt. Im Hintergrund steht vor allem auch die deutero- 
nomistische Tradition über das gewaltsame Geschick der Propheten 
in Judäa (= Jerusalem). 


c. Ergebnis 


D. Häußer stellt in seiner Studie abschließend fest, Paulus habe “mit 
Sicherheit” die Abendmahlsworte, das Lösegeldwort Jesu und damit 
auch Jesu Selbstbezeichnung als “Menschensohn” gekannt, ferner die 
Überlieferung von Jesu Kreuzigung und Begräbnis sowie von der 
Auffindung des leeren Grabes und mehreren Erscheinungen. “Wahr- 
scheinlich” habe Paulus die Jesus-Logien über “Emiedrigung und 
Erhöhung” (z.B. Lk. 14:11) gekannt, ebenso Worte, die von Jesus als 
dem Gesandten bzw. vom Gekommensein Jesu sprechen, ferner die 
Überlieferung von der Versuchung und das in Mk. 12:35-37 parr 
überlieferte Streitgespräch zur Frage “Gottessohn oder Davidssohn”; 
dasselbe gelte für die Überlieferung vom Prozeß Jesu, “einschließlich 
Jesu Selbstbekenntnis vor dem Hohen Rat.” Für immerhin “möglich” 
hält es Iläußer, dass Paulus Kenntnis von Teilen der lukanischen 
Kindheitsgeschichte sowie der Leidensankündigungen und des Win- 
zergleichnisses besaß.” 

Das aber geht weit über das tatsächlich Erkennbare hinaus. “Si- 
cher” ist natürlich, dass Paulus einige Jesuslogien kannte, die er aus- 
drücklich als solche zitiert; sie lassen freilich kein bestimmtes Über- 
lieferungsprofil erkennen. Über die unmittelbar mit Jesu (Kreu- 
zes)Tod verbundenen Sachverhalte war Paulus entsprechend den in 1 
Kor. 11:23-25 und 15:3-7 zitierten Texten informiert, denn diese 
Aussagen setzen ungeachtet ihres formelhaften Charakters ja ein 
gewisses “Hintergrundwissen”—nicht zuletzt auch im Blick auf die 
beteiligten Personen’ — voraus. Das Wissen, dass Jesus Jude war, ist 


°° Mit hoher Wahrscheinlich sind in I Thess. 2:14-16 nicht “die Juden” gemeint, sondem— 
wie aus der geographischen Angabe in Y. 14 hervorgeht—die Juden in Judäa. Vgl. V. Fumish, 
/ Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, Nashville 2007, pp. 68-74. 

7 Häußer, Christusbekenntnis, pp. 351-352, Ähnlich Wenham, Paulus, pp. 122-123. 

= Es handelt sich freilich nur um Kephas/Petrus und um den Herrenbruder Jakobus; von 
den in 1 Kor. 9:5 erwähnten “Brüdern des Herrn” weiß Paulus aufgrund der Missionsgeschich- 
te, und welches Wissen er von “den Zwölf” besaß, können wir gar nicht sagen. 
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eine Selbstverständlichkeit; insofern enthält die Aussage in Gal. 4:4 
keine “Information,” sondern sie ist Teil der auf das Thema vouoc 
bezogenen Argumentation. Dass Paulus darüber hinaus weitere Je- 
susüberlieferung kannte, ist nicht auszuschließen, es läßt sich aber 
durch nichts belegen. 


4. Mögliche Wege von Jesus zu Paulus 


Für die Suche nach einer Antwort auf die Frage, wie Paulus mit Je- 
sustradition in Beziehung kam, kommen als Quellen natürlich zuerst 
die Paulusbriefe in Betracht, dann aber auch die Apostelgeschichte. 


a. Beobachtungen in den paulinischen Briefen 


(1) Der bei weitem wichtigste Text für die hier zu erörternde Frage 
ist Gal. 1:11-24, wo Paulus seine “Entwicklung” vom Verfolger zum 
Verkündiger sowie die Anfangsphase seiner Wirksamkeit als Apostel 
beschreibt. Welche Informationen lassen sich hier gewinnen? 

(la) Am Anfang steht in V. 11-12 die betont als Mitteilung an die 
Adressaten (yvopiio yap uïv) formulierte Aussage des Paulus, das 
von ihm verkündigte Evangelium entspreche nicht menschlicher 
Einsicht (odx Eotıv Kath &vOpwnov), und es verdanke sich auch nicht 
menschlicher Überlieferung (obd& napà GVOpanov napéraPov ató); 
vielmehr sei er belehrt worden 61° anoKkaadweos ‘Inood Xpiotod. 
Bedeutet diese Feststellung von vornherein, dass Paulus behauptet, 
keinerlei Jesustradition empfangen zu haben? Der Begriff ebayyédiov 
bezeichnet in V. 11 offensichtlich nicht einen bestimmten Wortlaut 
des Evangeliums, sondern die Substanz von dessen Wahrheit. Aber 
diese Wahrheit ist, wie V. 8-9 gezeigt hatte, durchaus tradierbar, 
denn dort hatte Paulus das von ihm verkündigte edayy&lıov tod 
Xptotod (V. 7) sehr wohl als “Tradition” bezeichnet (napeAäßere). In 
V. 11-12 sagt Paulus also, dass das Evangelium als verkündigte 
Wahrheit für ihn nicht Gegenstand einer Unterrichtung oder Unter- 
weisung gewesen war, sondern Inhalt einer Offenbarung (ünoxd- 
Avyic Incod Xpiotod). 

(1b) Das erläutert Paulus näher in V. 13-14: Er hatte, wie die Ad- 
ressaten bereits wissen (NKoboote yap), als Jude (Ev TO ‘lovdaiona) 
die “väterlichen Traditionen” verteidigt, weil die Verkündigung 
der—von Paulus natürlich erst jetzt so bezeichneten—ExkAnoia tod 
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Qeod zu diesen napadooeız im Widerspruch stand. Paulus hatte diese 
exkAnota verfolgt und “zu vernichten getrachtet” (&nöp8ovv adımv); 
er deutet nicht an, dass er darum bemüht gewesen wäre, Näheres über 
Jesus zu erfahren oder dass er Informationen über Jesus erhalten hät- 
te. 

(Ic) In V. 15-16a spricht Paulus vom erwählenden und berufenden 
Handeln Gottes; es zeigte sich in der Offenbarung des Sohnes Gottes 
“an/in mir” (V. l6aa: dxoxarkvyor tov vidv adtod Ev noí, vel. V. 
12), und er erhielt dabei den Aufirag (V. 16aß), “ihn |sc. den Sohn 
Gottes] zu verkündigen unter den Völkern.” Welchen Inhalt dieses 
edayyeiilecdan adtov im einzelnen haben sollte, sagt Paulus hier 
nicht; aber es ist deutlich, dass er mit der Verwendung des Verbs 
edayyeiilechan sich auf jene Aussagen zurückbezieht, die er zuvor in 
1:6-9 und in 1:11-12 unter Verwendung des Substantivs evayyéAtov 
gemacht hatte und die er dann in 2:1-10, insbesondere in 2:5, weiter 
ausführen wird. 

(Id) In V. 166.17 folgen die Aussagen, auf die der ganze 
Gedankengang zielt: Paulus betont, dass er sich “sogleich” (ev0éac) 
nicht mit anderen getroffen habe (où npoocaved£unv capki Kai 
oinorı),” dass er also in seiner Verkündigung von menschlichen 
Instanzen unabhängig blieb; insbesondere sei er nicht nach Jerusalem 
gegangen zu den früher berufenen Aposteln (V. 17), d.h. er sah keine 
Notwendigkeit, Jesustradition zu erhalten. 

J.D.G. Dunn meint, die Verwendung des Verbs npooavaridscdaı 
in V. 16b sei zu verstehen als “probably an implicit acknowledge- 
ment that the Jerusalem apostles were the appropriale authorities to 
consult for an interpretation of an important revelation. And while he 
did not require such validation of his message or ministry from Jeru- 
salem, he did find it necessary after his initial spell in Arabia and 
Damascus to have more information regarding his new faith.”” D. 
Wenham erklart, Paulus meine mit seiner Aussage in V. 17 nicht, 
dass er “nach seiner Bekehrung überhaupt keinen nennenswerten 


* A.M, Schwemer, “Verfolger und Verfolgte bei Paulus. Die Auswirkungen der Verfolgung 
durch Agrippa 1. auf die paulinische Mission,” in: E.-M. Becker/P. Pilhofer (ed.), Biographie 
und Persönlichkeit des Paulus, Tübingen 2005, pp. 169-191, bes. 188 meint, die Aussage des 
Paulus, er habe sich nicht an “Fleisch und Blut” gewandt. sei eme “Anspielung auf die Petrus- 
überlieferung Mt 16,17.” 

“ LD.G. Dunn, “The Relationship between Paul and Jerusalem according to Galatians 1 and 
2,” NTS 28 (1982), pp. 461-478, bes. 471-472. 
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Kontakt mit Christen gehabt hätte”; es habe lediglich “kein offizielles 
Gespräch mit einem der Apostel (oder einem gleichrangigen Chris- 
ten)” gegeben. Vermutlich, so Wenham weiter, wurde Paulus “als 
gerade erst Bekehrter unterwiesen und ergriff jede Gelegenheit, um 
von seinen Mitchristen etwas über Jesus zu erfahren.” “Wenig spä- 
ter,” so Wenhams Auslegung der in V. 18 folgenden Zeitangabe 
“nach drei Jahren,” lernte Paulus dann Petrus kennen und erhielt so 
“die Möglichkeit, noch mehr über Jesus zu erfahren.” 

Aber die Aussage in V. 16b-17 über die nicht erfolgte Reise nach 
Jerusalem ist eindeutig, nicht zuletzt auch aufgrund der ausdrückli- 
chen Erwähnung der “früheren Apostel.” Unklar ist dagegen, wie die 
Aussage AnfiA0dov eis Apaßiav im einzelnen zu verstehen ist: Wie 
lange hielt sich Paulus in Damaskus auf, bevor er von dort nach Ara- 
bien ging? Welches Gebiet genau ist mit dieser geographischen Be- 
zeichnung gemeint”? Deutlich ist aber jedenfalls, dass Paulus die Rei- 
se nach “Arabien” ausdrücklich als die von ihm gewählte Alternative 
zu einem offenbar auch möglichen Besuch in Jerusalem darstellt. 

In “Arabien” könnte Paulus “meditiert,” diese Region also bewußt 
als einen Ort der Einsamkeit gewählt haben. Er könnte dort aber auch 
missionarisch tätig gewesen sein, ohne dass die in 2 Kor. 11:32-33 
geschilderte Flucht aus Damaskus vor der Verfolgung durch den 
Ethnarchen des Nabatäerkönigs Aretas IV auf eine vorangegangene 
Missionstätigkeit in dessen Gebiet zurückgeführt werden muß.” 
Ganz sicher aber ist “Arabien” nicht als ein Ort zu denken, wo Paulus 
Jesustradition hätte erhalten können. Und wenn er abschließend in V. 


“' Wenham, Paulus, p. 357. Er folgert aus den begrifflichen Berührungspunkten zwischen 
Mt. 16:16-20 und Gal. 1:15-16, Paulus könne das “Felsenwort” gekannt haben, auch wenn die 
Parallelen “nicht gerade überwältigend’ seien (p. 181). Etwas später (p. 192) schreibt er frei- 
lich, Paulus habe die “Traditionen von Petrus, dem Fels (Mt 16,16-20)... gekannt, und seine 
Gegner dürften sie sogar gegen ihn verwendet haben.” 

%2 Darauf verweist R. Riesner, Die Frühzeit des Apostels Paulus, Studien zur Chronologie, 
Missionsstrategie und Theologie, Tübingen 1994, pp. 229-231. Vgl. vor allem E.A. Knauf, 
“Die Arabienreise des Apostels Paulus,” in: Hengel/Schwemer, Paulus zwischen Damaskus 
und Antiochien, pp. 465-471. Knauf nimmt an, dass mit Arabien das Nabatäerreich gemeint ist, 
dass Paulus aber dort durchaus in jüdischen Gemeinden missioniert haben könnte. “Folgen 
hatte die erste Missionsreise des Paulus, von den zwei Briefstellen [Ga] 1:17; 2 Kor 11:32-33] 
abgesehen, offenbar nicht” (p. 470 Anm. 29), Zu der umstrittenen Interpretation der in 2 Kor, 
11:32-33 vorausgesetzien politischen Verhältnisse vgl. U. HackV/H. Jenni/Chr. Schneider, 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Nabatder. Textsammlung mit Übersetzung und Kommentar, Frei- 
burg/Göttingen 2003, pp. 560-561. 
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17c sagt, er sei “wiederum zurückgekehrt nach Damaskus,” dann 
bedeutet dies implizit noch einmal: nicht nach Jerusalem. 

(le) Von größter Bedeutung für unser Thema ist die in V. 18 fol- 
gende Aussage über den “nach drei Jahren” erfolgenden Besuch in 
Jerusalem. Die Auslegung ist allerdings heftig umstritten, weil so- 
wohl die Wendung iotopfjoaı Knpäv als auch die Zeitangabe 


énépewa mpoc adtov nuépar dexanévte sehr verschieden ausgelegt 
werden. 


Nach J.D.G. Dunn besagt das Verb iotopeiv, dass Paulus seinen Besuch 
bei Petrus gemacht habe “for the purpose of inquiry”; Dunn schreibt: 
“That Paul would have had a natural curiosity about this Jesus who had 
appeared to him outside Damascus is prima facie obvious.” Aus den un- 
terschiedlichen Aussagen in V. 18 (istopfjioa Knpäv) und in V., 19 
(ei8ov ... Iakoßov) folgert Dunn, dass Paulus bei dem Bruder Jesu nur 
zu einem kurzen Höflichkeitsbesuch war, “but he used his time with Pe- 
ter, the one who had been closest to Jesus, to make inquiry, to draw out 
the sort of information which had not come to him with the apostle- 
making gospel-giving revelation three years earlier.”°° Im Blick auf die 
hier erörterte Frage stellt Dunn fest: “His visit to Peter ... strongly sug- 
gests that it was information about Jesus’ pre-Easter ministry which he 
had in mind, from the one who had been Jesus’ most prominent dis- 
ciple. He freely acknowledges his indebtedness to Peter at this point 
(1.18). 

Nun läßt aber die Wendung iotopfjoa Knoäv von “indebtedness,” al- 
so von einer “Dankesschuld,” wenig erkennen. Nach O. Hofius erweist 
der übliche Sprachgebrauch von iotopfjcon twa die Deutung “to get in- 
formation from Cephas” als “unhaltbar,”°° denn iotopňoor heiße nichts 
anderes als “kennenlernen.” Hofius fügt hinzu: “Natürlich ist es denkbar 
(wenn auch nicht beweisbar), daß Paulus sich bei seinem zweiwöchigen 
Aufenthalt im Hause des Petrus unter anderem auch über Jesu Erden- 
wirken und seine Verkündigung hat berichten lassen.” Aber tatsächlich 
sage Paulus eher das Gegenteil: “Die äußerst karge Formulierung 
iotopfioat Krıpäv scheint noch einmal auf ihre Weise das où 
rpocavedäunv capri Kal aipatt von V. 16 zu unterstreichen: Der Be- 
such in Jerusalem war von keiner anderen Absicht bestimmt als der, 
Petrus persönlich kennenzulernen.” 


63 


Dunn, “Relationship,” pp. 465-466. 

“ Dunn, “Relationship,” p. 472. 

© ©. Hofius, “Gal 1,18: oropa Kndav,” in: id., Paulusstudien, Tübingen 1989, pp. 
255-267, bes. 261. 

“ Hofius, “Gal 1,18,” p. 267. 
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Dunn hat in einer Antwort auf Hofius nochmals unterstrichen, das 
iotopfjoaı müsse mehr als ein bloßes “Kennenlernen” umfaßt haben: 
“Once again we can hardly assume that their conversations never or on- 
ly rarely touched on Jesus’ pre-passion ministry. On the contrary, ‘get- 
ting to know’ Peter must surely have included ‘getting to know’ Peter’s 
role as Jesus’ leading disciple during Jesus’ ministry in Galilee.” Gerade 
wenn Paulus bereits Kenntnisse über Jesus besaß, mußte ihm am Erhalt 
weiterer Informationen “by the most authoritative witness” gelegen ge- 
wesen sein.” Aber dies sind nicht mehr als allgemeine Erwägungen, die 
keineswegs aus dem folgen, was Paulus tatsächlich schreibt. N. Walter 
meint, Paulus habe bei seinem Besuch in Jerusalem die Meinung des 
Petrus darüber einholen wollen, “ob er mit seiner Verkündigung des 
Evangeliums an die Heiden auf einer Linie liege, die auch nach der Ein- 
sicht des Petrus akzeptabel war.”©? Aber die von Paulus in Gal, 2:1-10 
gegebene Darstellung des doch erheblich später stattfindenden “Apos- 
telkonzils” spricht cher gegen die Annahme, cs sei bei diesem iotopfj- 
oar Knpäv um jene Themen gegangen, die Paulus in Gal, 2:2 erwähnt 
und auf die dann die von ihm in 2:7-9 referierte Vereinbarung Bezug 
nimmt. 


Paulus macht in 1:18 erstmals eine (relative) Zeitangabe (önera usta 
étr tpia), bei der allerdings nicht deutlich ist, auf welchen vorange- 
gangenen Zeitpunkt sie sich bezieht. Klar scheint zu sein, dass die 
genannten “drei Jahre” als ein vergleichsweise langer Zeitraum auf- 
zufassen, dass sie also im Sinne von “erst nach drei Jahren ging ich 
nach Jerusalem” zu verstehen sind. Als Zweck seines Aufenthalts 
nennt Paulus die Begegnung mit Petrus (lotoptjoar Kngav). Paulus 
deutet nicht an, dass er die Absicht gehabt habe, in Jerusalem etwas 
über Jesus zu erfahren. Natürlich ist zu vermuten, dass während des 
zweiwöchigen Besuchs bei Petrus auch über den irdischen Jesus ge- 
sprochen wurde; aber es ist auffällig, dass Paulus den Galatern ge- 
genüber davon nichts schreibt. Setzt er voraus, die Adressaten hätten 
es für selbstverständlich gehalten, dass er sich mehr als drei Jahre 


© 3.D.G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle, Edinburgh 1998, p. 188. 

“ Darauf hatte Walter, “Paulus,” p, 506 schon angesichts des von Dunn verwendeten Beg- 
riffs “natural curiosity” (5.0.) hingewiesen. 

® Walter, “Paulus,” p. 507. Walter fügt hinzu, dabei werde dann auch dic Frage des Paulus 
eine Rolle gespielt haben, ob sein Wirken “nicht dem zuwider lief, was Petrus von Jesu eige- 
nem Wirken oder von seinen Worten berichten konnte.” 
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nach dem “Damaskus-Erlebnis,” über Jesus informieren ließ? Für 
diese Annahme fehlen im Text alle entsprechenden Indizien.” 

Selbst wenn Paulus—ohne dass er dies erwähnt— von Petrus nähe- 
re Informationen über Jesus erhielt, so bliebe jedenfalls offen, wel- 
cher Art diese Informationen waren. Sollten es einzelne “Logien” 
gewesen sein oder Schilderungen von Konflikten oder auch von 
Wundertaten Jesu, wie sie in der später literarisch greifbaren synopti- 
schen Tradition in mehr oder weniger fester Form vorliegen, dann 
müßte erklärt werden, warum Paulus von solcher Überlieferung einen 
so überaus geringen Gebrauch macht. 

Gelten die “fünfzehn Tage” als ein langer oder als ein kurzer Auf- 
enthalt? Bezogen auf die unmittelbar zuvor genannten “drei Jahre” 
wirkt die Zeitangabe npépat dekanevre eher als vergleichsweise kurz. 
Bei M. Hengel und A.M. Schwemer heißt es, Paulus und Petrus hät- 
ten bei diesem—wie Hengel meint: langen-——Aufenthalt einander 
“nicht nur näher kennengelernt, sondern auch voneinander gelernt”, 
H. Conzelmanns Hinweis darauf, dass Paulus den Inhalt der in Jeru- 
salem geführten “Gespräche” übergehe,’”' wird von Hengel mit der 
kritischen Bemerkung zitiert, Paulus berichte in seinen Briefen ja 
“nirgendwo über die heute so beliebten *Gespräche’.”’” Eben das ist 
Conzelmanns Feststellung; es bleibt deshalb unklar, warum es den- 
noch möglich sein soll, aus Gal. 1:18 Informationen zu gewinnen, die 
weit über das tatsächlich dort Gesagte hinausgehen.” J. Frey meint, 
wenn Paulus “nichts vom Inhalt dieser Gespräche” berichte, so sei 
daraus nicht abzuleiten, “daß dieselben theologisch unbedeutend 
gewesen wären”; etwas überraschend folgt dann aber die (rhetori- 
sche) Frage: “Wer wollte dies in der dynamischen Frühzeit des Chris- 
tusglaubens beurteilen?”,” die tatsächlich nicht zu beantworten ist, 


” Dies wäre umso auffälliger, wenn man annehmen müßte, dass die in Galatien tätigen 
Gegner des Paulus ihm die unzureichende Kenntnis der Jesusüberlieferung vorgeworfen hätten. 

N Hengel/Schwemer, Paulus zwischen Damaskus und Antiochien, p. 23]. 

a Hengel/Schwemer, Paulus, p. 231 Anm. 934. H. Conzelmann, Geschichte des Urchris- 
tentums, Göttingen °1976, p. 67 schreibt: “Den Inhalt der Gespräche übergeht er, weil er an- 
scheinend für seine eigene Theologie nicht substantiell ist.” 

™ So halten es Hengel/Schwemer für möglich, dass der Inhalt der viel diskutierten Formel | 
Kor. 15:3-5 “bei diesem denkwürdigen Besuch verhandelt worden sein” könnte (Paulus, p. 
233). 

™ J. Frey, “Paulus und die Apostel. Zur Entwicklung des paulinischen Apostelbegriffs und 
zum Verhältnis des Heidenapostels zu seinen ‘Kollegen’,” in: Becker/Pilhofer (ed.), Biogra- 
phie, pp. 192-227, bes. 223. 
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weshalb man auf eine Überinterpretation von Gal. 1:18 verzichten 
sollte, 

Eine indirekte Information wird man aus Gal. 1:18 freilich ablei- 
ten dürfen: Paulus ist als Verfolger offenbar nicht in Jerusalem tätig 
gewesen, denn dann wäre ein früheres Zusammentreffen mit Petrus 
wohl unvermeidlich gewesen; die lukanische Darstellung der Kon- 
flikte zwischen den Aposteln und den religiösen Autoritäten in Jeru- 
salem läßt jedenfalls nicht erkennen, dass Petrus sich vor seinen Ver- 
folgern versteckt gehalten hätte. 

(1f) In V. 19 fügt Paulus ergänzend hinzu, er habe während seines 
Aufenthalts in Jerusalem keinen anderen der Apostel gesehen, ausge- 
nommen Jakobus. Was dies bedeutet und warum Paulus es erwähnt, 
läßt sich kaum sagen—jenes obdk eldov KA. kann ja höchst unter- 
schiedliche Gründe haben. Klar ist aber der sachliche Inhalt: Paulus 
hatte neben dem l4tägigen Aufenthalt bei Petrus und dem “Sehen” 
des Herrenbruders Jakobus keinerlei Kontakt mit “den Aposteln” 
(vgl. V. 17: ... mpd¢ tods pd Euod aMOOTbAOVS). Das könnte bedeu- 
ten, dass er kein Interesse daran hatte, mit diesen Augenzeugen des 
Jesusgeschehens zusammenzutreffen; es kénnte auch bedeuten, dass 
diese sich weigerten, den früheren Verfolger zu sehen, was allerdings 
angesichts der Begegnungen mit Petrus und mit Jakobus weniger 
wahrscheinlich ist. Im übrigen deutet Paulus auch in V. 19 mit kei- 
nem Wort an, das “Sehen” des Jakobus habe das Ziel gehabt, Infor- 
mation über den irdischen Jesus zu erlangen. 

(lg) Die diesen Abschnitt abschließende, geradezu wie ein Eid 
formulierte Aussage in V. 20 zeigt, dass Paulus offensichtlich von 
anderslautenden Nachrichten über sein Verhalten nach dem “Damas- 
kus-Erlebnis” wußte; er hatte Anlaß, sich gegen diese zur Wehr zu 
setzen und deren Wahrheit zu bestreiten—welchen anderen Grund 
könnte die so stark betonte Beteuerung od yebdonon sonst haben? 
Wahrscheinlich bezieht sich das à 6& ypapw Div KtA. dabei nicht 
allein auf die unmittelbar vorangehenden Aussagen in V. 19 bzw, in 
V. 18-19, sondern wohl auf den ganzen in V. 16b beginnenden “au- 
tobiographischen” Bericht über die im Anschluß an die Berufung (V. 
16a) erfolgten Aktivitäten. 
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Der von Paulus ausdrücklich bestrittene Geschehensablauf wird in 
Apg. 9:26 usw. als tatsächlich erfolgt überliefert.” Das bedeutet si- 
cher nicht, dass Lukas bestrebt war, die Bedeutung und die Rolle des 
Paulus herunterzuspielen; vielmehr erklärt sich der Widerspruch 
vermutlich einfach damit, dass Lukas eben jene Tradition erhalten 
hatte, deren Wahrheit Paulus bestreitet, während ihm der Galaterbrief 
offensichtlich nicht bekannt war. 

(Ih) Der in V. 21 folgende, von Paulus inhaltlich nicht näher er- 
läuterte kurze Hinweis auf tà kàiuata fg Luptac Kai ng Kıkıktag 
spielt für unsere Fragestellung keine Rolle, auch wenn es natürlich 
nicht unmöglich ist, dass Paulus dort Informationen über Jesus erhal- 
ten haben könnte. 

(li) Von Bedeutung ist aber der Schlußabschnitt V. 22-24: Nach 
dem in V. 18 erwähnten Besuch in Jerusalem hielt sich Paulus für 
einen langen Zeitraum (vgl. 2:1) nicht erneut in Judäa auf, Die in 
diesem Zusammenhang oft diskutierte Frage, ob Paulus bereits frü- 
her, d.h. als Verfolger, in Jerusalem gewesen war, läßt sich von V, 22 
her nicht beantworten. Paulus beschränkt sich auf die Feststellung, er 
sei den “Kirchen in Judäa” persönlich nicht bekannt gewesen, son- 
dern diese hätten lediglich davon gehört, dass aus dem Verfolger der 
Verkündiger geworden war; dies entspricht der aus 1:18 gewonnenen 
Beobachtung, dass der Verfolger Paulus und der Verkündiger Petrus 
einander nicht begegnet waren.’ Bemerkenswert ist, dass die Aussa- 
ge in V. 23 aus der Perspektive der genannten Gemeinden formuliert 
ist (6 öioKwv Nuäs note Kth.), die Ergänzung in V. 24 (kai 88650.L0v 
v éuoi Tov Heöv) ist offenbar von Paulus selber hinzugefügt worden. 


7 Etwas überraschend ist die Feststellung von Riesner, Die Frühzeit des Apostels Paulus, p. 
233: “Nach der übereinstimmenden Auskunft des Paulus (Gal. 1,18) und der Apostelgeschichte 
(Apg. 9.26ff.) ging der Apostel von Damaskus nach Jerusalem.” Die beiden Texte setzen ein 
zeitlich um jedenfalls drei Jahre differierendes Datum für diese Reise voraus, so dass von einer 
“übereinstimmenden Auskunft” kaum gesprochen werden kann. Nach M. Hengel und A.M. 
Schwemer könnten die “drei Jahre” tatsächlich eineinhalb bis zwei Jahre gewesen sein (Paulus 
zwischen Damaskus und Antiochien), und wenn Lukas in Apg. 9:23 von nuéoa ixaval spricht, 
während derer sich Paulus in Damaskus aufgehalten habe, dann liege das daran, dass er in der 
ersten Hälfte seines Werkes “kaum exakte Zeitangaben machen konnte ... Die nn£ocu inavat 
deuten einfach auf einen unbestimmten, jedoch /ängeren Zeitraum hin” (p. 216). In Apg. 9:43 
kann sich TpéQar ixavat allenfalls auf Tage, höchstens Wochen beziehen. Die Auskunft, 
Lukas mache genauere Zeitangaben erst in der zweiten Hälfte seines Werkes, der er “als Au- 
genzeuge näher steht” (Hengel/Schwemer, Paulus, p. 216), führt nicht weiter. 

%8.0.zu Gal. 1:18. 
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(2) Die Ausführungen in Gal. 2:1-10 mit dem Bericht über den 
“nach vierzehn Jahren” erfolgten Besuch in Jerusalem lassen im 
Blick auf eine mögliche Vermittlung von Jesustradition gar nichts 
erkennen. Natürlich könnte man erneut vermuten, dass am Rande des 
“Apostelkonzils” auch über den irdischen Jesus gesprochen wurde; 
aber wiederum ist zu beachten, dass die Ausführungen des Paulus 
davon jedenfalls nichts erkennen lassen. 

(3) In Gal. 2:11-14(21) schildert Paulus seinen Konflikt mit Petrus 
in Antiochia. Die syrische Großstadt gilt oft als ein Ort, wo Paulus 
mit Jesustradition in Berührung gekommen sein könnte. J. Becker 
betont, es habe “neben Jerusalem keine so herausragende Stadt für 
das Christentum wie Antiochia” gegeben, da dort die Heidenmission 
und insofern dann auch das Christentum als eigenständige Religion 
entstanden sei.” Die bei Paulus erkennbare heidenchristliche Traditi- 
on müsse von dort stammen, und dasselbe gelte für die palästinisch- 
Judenchristliche Tradition, die Paulus zwar auch in Jerusalem ken- 
nengelernt haben könnte, die aber “im wesentlichen” doch auch in 
Antiochia bekannt gewesen sei. Hellenistisch-judenchristliche Tradi- 
tion sei Paulus sicher seit Damaskus vertraut, sie stehe “jedoch auch 
am Anfang der antiochenischen Gemeinde. Im ganzen kann man also 
sagen: Was Paulus später an alter Tradition benutzt, entstammt im 
wesentlichen dem antiochenischen Gemeindewissen.”’® Etwas später 
heißt es dann bei Becker: “In der antiochenischen Zeit des Apostels 
muß auch das Verhältnis des Paulus zur Jesustradition feste Struktu- 
ren angenommen haben.””’ Paulus spricht von Antiochia allerdings 
nur in Gal. 2:11 usw.; dass er dort mit Jesustradition in Berührung 
kam, ist zweifellos möglich und sogar wahrscheinlich, aber es läßt 
sich quellenmäßig nicht belegen. 


b. Erwägungen hinsichtlich der Darstellung in der Apostelgeschichte 


Welche Vorstellungen von einer möglichen Beziehung zwischen 
Paulus und der Jesustradition vermittelt die Apostelgeschichte? Hier 
geht es weniger um die Frage, ob entsprechende Nachrichten histo- 
risch zuverlässig wären, sondern vor allem darum, welches Bild von 
Lukas in dieser Hinsicht entworfen wird. 


” Becker, Paulus, pp. 107-108. 
" Becker, Paulus, p. 109. 
” Becker, Paulus, p. 119. 
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(1) Wie könnte Paulus an den in der Apostelgeschichte beschrie- 
benen Orten seines Wirkens--sei es vor, sei es nach der Berufung— 
Jesustradition kennengelernt haben? 

(la) Der “junge Mann” Paulus (Saulus) wird in Apg. 7:60b als 
einer der an der Steinigung des Stephanus in Jerusalem zumindest 
mittelbar Beteiligten geschildert (vgl. 8:3). Dass er sich vor seiner 
Bekehrung/Berufung in Jerusalem aufgehalten hatte, sagt der lukani- 
sche Paulus dann später auch in seiner Jerusalemer Verteidigungsre- 
de, in der er sich als Schüler des Gamaliel bezeichnet (22:3). Von 
einer unmittelbaren Beziehung zwischen Paulus und Jesus spricht 
Lukas nicht, obwohl es ja nicht schwierig gewesen wäre, Paulus als 
einen der Augenzeugen der Kreuzigung Jesu vorzustellen. 

Die dramatisch entwickelte Szene von der Verfolgertätigkeit des 
Paulus, die ihn auch nach Damaskus führen soll (9:1-2), impliziert, 
dass Paulus in keiner Weise mit der Möglichkeit rechnet, die Aufer- 
stehungsbotschaft der von ihm Verfolgten könne womöglich der 
Wahrheit entsprechen. Als der erhöhte Jesus vor Damaskus dem Ver- 
folger unmittelbar begegnet, löst das bei diesem infolgedessen einen 
auch physischen Schock aus, der durch die Handauflegung des Ana- 
nias gelöst wird. 

(1b) Paulus beginnt in Damaskus sofort zu predigen. Aus 9:19b- 
22, vor allem aus der Formulierung in V. 20 (... &cijpvooev tov 
Inooöv Sti odrög otv ó vidc Tod Oeo), könnte man folgern, dass 
Lukas nicht nur sagen will, Paulus habe Jesus als den Sohn Gottes 
verkündigt, sondern er habe ausdrücklich vom irdischen Jesus ge- 
sprochen und von diesem gesagt, er sei der Sohn Gottes. Wo Paulus 
die entsprechenden Informationen erlangt haben könnte, erfährt man 
aber nicht. Insbesondere im Zusammenhang der Schilderung seiner 
Begegnung mit Ananias wird nicht einmal angedeutet, dass Paulus 
von Ananias irgendwelchen Unterricht erhielt oder dass ihm auch nur 
Informationen vermittelt wurden. Man erfährt hingegen sehr wohl, 
dass Ananias genau weiß, wer dieser Saulus/Paulus ist, und dass er 
den ihm ¿v òpáuatı begegnenden Jesus darüber sogar unterrichten zu 
müssen glaubt (9:13-14). Jesus teilt ihm als Antwort mit, welche 
Aufgabe dieser Saulus erhalten wird (9:15-16), woraufhin Ananias 
den Paulus durch Handauflegung heilt, ihm das nveðua üyıov vermit- 
telt, und Paulus sich taufen läßt (9:17-19a). Lukas sicht keine Not- 
wendigkeit, Ananias als “Lehrer” des Paulus vorzustellen. 
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(lc) Die dann in 9:23-30 folgende Schilderung der Tätigkeit des 
Paulus nach seiner Berufung bzw. Bekehrung ist insbesondere in V. 
26 usw. mit der eigenen Darstellung des Apostels in Gal. 1:15-24 
nicht vereinbar.“ Entscheidend für unseren Zusammenhang ist, dass 
Lukas nicht sagt, dass Paulus, der in Jerusalem nach Überwindung 
einiger Schwierigkeiten schließlich durch die Vermittlung des Bar- 
nabas zu den anöctoAoı gelangte, von diesen über Jesus informiert 
worden sei. Diese erhalten im Gegenteil durch Barnabas Kenntnis 
von der Bekehrung des Paulus und von dessen Verkündigungstätig- 
keit in Damaskus (9:27), und unmittelbar darauf erfährt man von der 
Predigttätigkeit des Paulus in Jerusalem (9:28-29a) sowie von der 
Abreise nach Caesarea und nach Tarsus.*! 

(1d) In 11:25 wird Paulus durch Barnabas wieder in die Handlung 
eingeführt; er hält sich “ein ganzes Jahr” in der antiochenischen Ge- 
meinde auf und lehrt “viel Volk.” Anschließend überbringt er zu- 
sammen mit Barnabas eine Spende nach Jerusalem (11:27-30). Von 
der Vermittlung von Jesustradition an Paulus ist an keiner Stelle die 
Rede. 

(2) In welcher Weise spricht der lukanische Paulus in seinen Re- 
den vom Wirken und von der Verkündigung Jesu? 

(2a) In der Rede in der Synagoge in Antiochia Pisidiae (13:15-41) 
erwähnt Paulus im Anschluß an den Überblick über die Geschichte 
Israels bis David (V. 17-22) Jesus als den gemäß der Verheißung aus 
dem “Samen Davids” hervorgegangenen owthp (V. 23); es folgt eine 
vergleichsweise ausführliche Vorstellung Johannes des Täufers als 
des Vorläufers Jesu (V. 24-25). Nach einer rhetorischen Zwischen- 
bemerkung (V. 26) schließt sich in V. 27-30 ein kurzer, erkennbar an 
das Lukasevangelium anknüpfender Bericht von Prozeß, Verurtei- 
lung, Hinrichtung und Beisetzung Jesu an, sowie (V. 31) ein an Apg. 
1 anknüpfender Hinweis auf die Erscheinung des Auferstandenen. 
Bezüge auf Worte Jesu oder auf Ereignisse aus Jesu Wirken fehlen. 


© Darauf braucht an dieser Stelle nicht näher eingegangen zu werden (s.o. zu Gal. 1:16b- 


20). Die Schilderung der Flucht aus Damaskus in Apg. 9:23-25 entspricht weitgehend 2 Kor. 
11:32-33; hier scheint die Möglichkeit einer direkten literarischen Beziehung gegeben zu sein. 
Vgl. dazu G. Guttenberger, “Klugheit, Besonnenheit, Gerechtigkeit und Tapferkeit. Zum 
Hintergrund der Vorwürfe gegen Paulus nach 2Kor 10-13,” ZNW 96 (2005), pp. 78-98, die 
freilich die Annahme einer literarischen Abhängigkeit verneint (p. 82 Anm. 22), 

® Dass Tarsus die Heimatstadt des Paulus ist, sagt Lukas erst in Apg. 21:39. 
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(2b) In der Darstellung des “Apostelkonzils” in 15:1-29,wo Pau- 
lus, anders als nach seiner eigenen Darstellung in Gal. 2:1-10, kaum 
eine Rolle spielt (vgl. 15:12), gibt es auffälligerweise auch in den 
Reden des Petrus und des Jakobus keinerlei Hinweise auf Worte oder 
Verhaltensweisen des irdischen Jesus. Keiner der Redner und auch 
nicht das “Aposteldckret” beruft sich auf eine Weisung Jesu, um der 
getroffenen Entscheidung eine besondere Autorität zu geben.” 

(2c) In dem knappen Referat der von Paulus in der Synagoge von 
Thessalonich gehaltenen Rede (17:3) wird inhaltlich an die Emmaus- 
Erzählung angeknüpft, ohne dass aber das Geschehen als solches 
beschrieben würde. 

(2d) In seiner Abschiedsrede in Milet (20:17-35) zitiert Paulus als 
letzte Aussage ausdrücklich “Worte Jesu”; aber das Logion in V. 35: 
MAKEPLOV otv uov S1öövaı Ti Aaußäveiv hat in der Evangelien- 
überlieferung und insbesondere auch im Lukasevangelium gar keine 
Entsprechung: “Das angebliche Herrenwort ist in Wirklichkeit ein 
griechisches Sprichwort.” 

(2e) Zwischen der Darstellung des Paulusprozesses in Apg. 21-28 
und der Passionsgeschichte im Lukasevangelium bestehen deutliche 
Analogien;® aber nirgendwo in einer seiner Verteidigungsreden deu- 
tet der lukanische Paulus an, zwischen seinem Geschick und den 
Ereignissen beim Prozeß Jesu bestünden Parallelen. 

(3) Fazit: Es ist auffällig, dass Lukas, immerhin Verfasser einer 
umfangreichen Jesuserzählung, keinen Anlaß dafür sieht, dass sich 
die “Apostel,” die nach Apg. 1:21-22 immerhin ständige Begleiter 
des irdischen Jesus gewesen waren, in ihren Reden bzw. in ihren 
Entscheidungen auf Worte Jesu berufen.” Auch der lukanische Pau- 
lus sieht sich zu solcher ‚Autoritätssicherung’ offensichtlich nicht 
veranlaßt, und insoweit stimmt das von Lukas gezeichnete Bild mit 
den entsprechenden Beobachtungen zu den authentischen Paulustex- 
ten überein. 


® Im LkEv wurde die Überlieferung in Mk. 7:1-23 über “Rein und Unrein” übergangen; 
jetzt wird dieses Thema auf einer anderen Ebene gleichsam “nachgeholt.” 

© Vel Apg. 17:3b mit Lk. 24:26-27. 

“Vgl H. Conzelmann, Die Apostelgeschichte, Tübingen *1972, p. 129 (mit entsprechenden 
Belegen); ebenso J. Jervell, Die Apostelgeschichte, Göttingen 1998, p. 514. 

” Vgl. dazu E. Heusler, Kapitalprozesse im lukanischen Doppelwerk. Die Verfahren gegen 
Jesus und Paulus in exegetischer und rechishistorischer Analyse, Münster 2000. 

* Die einzige Ausnahme ist die äußerst knappe Bemerkung in der Pfingstrede des Petrus 
Apg. 2:22. 
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5. Zur historischen Frage 
nach dem Ausgangspunkt der Jesustradition 


Wo ist der Ausgangspunkt der Jesustradition zu suchen? Zwei einan- 
der gegenüberstehende Positionen seien genannt. J. Schröter hat in 
einer Untersuchung zu den Anfängen der Jesusüberlieferung betont, 
der Terminus “Jesusüberlieferung” sei im Blick auf Paulus eigentlich 
“unangemessen,” da Paulus im Zusammenhang seiner expliziten 
Verweise auf Jesusworte “mit auffälliger Konsequenz vom xbpıog 
spreche.°’ In I Kor. 7:10-11 und 9:14 weise er “punktuell auf Anord- 
nungen des Köpıog hin,” “ohne dabei Jesusworte in einer der synopti- 
schen Überlieferung analogen Fassung zu zitieren.” Diese Worte 
“gehören für ihn zur urchristlichen Überlieferung, die durch den 
KUploc autorisiert ist und die cr in Gemeindeparäncse bzw. Missions- 
praxis umsetzt.” In diesen Zusammenhang gehörten auch die auf den 
kbpiog zurückgeführte Abendmahlsparadosis sowie die eschatologi- 
sche Belehrung in 1 Thess, 4:15-17.°° Der bei Paulus erkennbare 
Befund zeige andererseits, “dass die Anfänge der Jesusüberlieferung 
in historischer Hinsicht nicht durch eine isolierte Konzentration auf 
die Wortüberlieferung zu erheben sind”; die “Einbindung der Wort- 
überlieferung in die biographisch-erinnernde Jesustradition zeichnet 
sich dadurch aus, dass sie die Bedeutung Jesu narrativ entfaltet und 
dadurch zwischen der Zeit Jesu und der eigenen Zeit vermittelt.” 

In Anknüpfung an H. Riesenfeld und B. Gerhardsson vertritt da- 
gegen P. Stuhlmacher die These, die Anfänge der Jesusüberlieferung 
lägen “in dem Unterricht, den Jesus selbst seinen Jüngern bzw. Schü- 
lern (uaßmtai) erteilt” habe; diese Tradition sei, “nach frühjüdischem 
Muster (auswendig) ‘gelernt’,” in die Lehre der Apostel (Apg. 2:42) 
eingegangen.” Sollte dies tatsächlich zutreffen, so wäre zumindest 
festzustellen, dass Paulus von solcher Art Jesustradition offensicht- 
lich nichts weiß bzw. dass er von ihr zumindest keinerlei Gebrauch 
macht. Die Art, wie Paulus auf Aussagen Jesu Bezug nimmt, zeigt im 
Gegenteil eher, dass es eine formale fixierung von tradierbarer Jesus- 
tradition (noch) nicht gegeben zu haben scheint. Dafür spricht zum 


Schröter, Von Jesus zum Neuen Testament, p. 86. 

an Schröter, Von Jesus zum Neuen Testament, p. 90. 

* Schröter, Von Jesus zum Neuen Testament, pp. 103-104, 

"P, Stuhlmacher, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments 1. Grundlegung. Von Jesus zu 
Paulus, Göttingen 1992, p. 44. 
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einen, dass die (wenigen) Jesusworte von Paulus vergleichsweise 
“ungenau” zitiert werden; und dafür spricht zum andern auch, dass 
ein bestimmtes inhaltliches “Profil” dieser Worte nicht deutlich 
wird—im Unterschied zu jener Überlieferung, die im allgemeinen als 
‚Bekenntnistradition’ bezeichnet wird. Auffällig ist, dass dies nicht 
nur für die authentischen paulinischen Briefe gilt, sondern auch für 
das in der lukanischen Apostelgeschichte gezeichnete Bild des Pau- 
lus. 


6. Zur historischen und theologischen Relevanz der Fragestellung 


Im Blick auf die historische und theologische Relevanz der hier erör- 
terten Fragestellung hat N. Walter hervorgehoben, die Annahme ei- 
ner sachlichen Übereinstimmung der Verkündigung des Paulus mit 
der Botschaft Jesu müsse nicht zwingend bedeuten, dass “man einen 
möglichst ungebrochenen, direkten und kompletten Traditionszu- 
sammenhang zwischen Jesus und Paulus voraussetzt und hofft nach- 
weisen zu können”; umgekehrt gelte, dass Weitergabe von Tradition 
noch nicht bedeutet, dass “die Garantie für eine wirkliche Kontinuität 
auch in der Sache” gegeben ist,” 

In einer judenchristlichen Schrift des 2. Jahrhunderts wird Paulus 
gegenüber der Vorwurf erhoben, er habe Jesus nicht gekannt, son- 
dern sein Wissen lediglich aus einer kurzen Visionserfahrung ge- 
wonnen; nur deshalb habe es überhaupt zu dem Konflikt mit Petrus in 
Antiochia kommen können. Die Kerygmata Petrou, eine nach der 
Analyse G. Streckers vermutlich sehr frühe Quellenschrift der ro- 
manhaften Pseudoklementinen,”” berichten von “Simon (Magus)” als 
einem Gegner des Petrus; es wird aber sehr schnell deutlich, dass mit 
diesem “Simon” tatsächlich Paulus gemeint ist, 


°! Walter, “Paulus,” pp, 517-518, 

” S, dazu in der Einleitung zu den Pseudoklementinen den Abschnitt zu den Kerygmata 
Petrou von G. Strecker in: W. Schneemelcher (ed.), Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 2. Apostoli- 
sches, Apokalypsen und Verwandtes, Tübingen °1989, pp. 443-446. 

” Den Text der Kerygmata Petrou aus Ps-Clemens, Homilien bietet in Rekonstruktion und 
Übersetzung G. Strecker in: Schneemelcher (ed.), Neutestameniliche Apokryphen, pp. 484-486. 
Vgl. G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen, Berlin 71981, pp. 187-196. 
Vgl. auch A. Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum. Das Bild des Apostels und die Re- 
seption der paulinischen Theologie in der frühchristlichen Literatur bis Marcion, Tübingen 
1979, pp. 104-108 sowie pp. 367-371. 
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Petrus entwickelt in einer Rede zunächst die Theorie, Gott habe in der 
Schöpfung alles paarweise zusammengestellt, wobei aber beim Men- 
schen der Zweite eines Paares stets der bessere oder überlegene sei.” 
Petrus fährt dann fort: “Wer dieser Anordnung folgt, hätte erkennen 
können, von wem Simon (= Paulus), der vor mir als erster zu den Hei- 
den kam, ausgeschickt wurde, und zu wem ich (= Petrus) gehöre, der 
ich später als jener aufgetreten bin und hinzukam wie zur Finsternis das 
Licht, wie zur Unwissenheit die Gnosis, wie zur Krankheit die Heilung” 
(H II 17:3). “Simon” unterbricht diese Rede: “Du hattest behauptet, die 
Lehre deines Meisters genau kennengelernt zu haben, weil du ihn un- 
mittelbar (evapysia) gehört und gesehen habest, dagegen sei es einem 
anderen nicht möglich, mittels eines Traumes oder einer Vision das 
gleiche zu erfahren.” Das aber, so fügt “Simon” (= Paulus) nun hinzu, 
sei völlig falsch: “Wem etwas unmittelbar zu Gehör kommt, der hat 
keineswegs Sicherheit betreffs des Gesagten. Denn er muß prüfen, ob er 
nicht getäuscht wird, weil das, was ihm begegnet, nur ein Mensch ist. 
Die Vision erzeugt dagegen zugleich mit der Erscheinung die Gewiß- 
heit, daß man etwas Göttliches sieht” (H XVII 13:1-2). 

Petrus hält dem entgegen, es sei bekannt, “daß viele Götzenanbcter, 
Ehebrecher und andere Sünder Gesichte und wahre Träume geschaut 
haben, daß einige aber auch Visionen hatten, die von Dämonen gewirkt 
waren.” Petrus betont, der Mensch könne Gott nicht schauen, da Gottes 
Wesen “von einem unerträglichen Licht umstrahlt wird”; deshalb sei es 
cin Zeichen göttlichen Erbarmens, dass er für die Menschen unsichtbar 
ist. “Wer aber eine Vision hat, der möge erkennen, daß dies das Werk 
eines bösen Dämons ist” (H XVII 16:2, 3, 6). Petrus fügt hinzu, das 
Wahre werde nicht durch einen Traum erworben, “sondern den Guten 
durch Einsicht verliehen.” So sei auch ihm “der Sohn vom Vater offen- 
bart” worden, und dementsprechend kenne auch er “die Kraft der Of- 
fenbarung,” die in seinem Herzen aufgestiegen sei, als er Jesus den 
“Sohn des lebendigen Gottes” nannte (H XVII 18:1), Es sei Ausdruck 
des Zorns, durch Gesichte und Träume zu handeln, freundschaftliche 
Begegnung hingegen finde sich dort, wo “von Mund zu Mund” geredet 
wird (H XVII 18:6). 

Petrus fügt dann hinzu: Selbst wenn Jesus dem “Simon” in einer Vi- 
sion erschienen sein sollte, “so hätte er doch nur durch Gesichte und 
Träume oder auch durch äußerliche Offenbarungen geredet”; das führe 
aber zu der Frage, ob denn wirklich jemand “auf Grund einer Vision zur 


“ELH 16:1-17:2. Die Beispiele sind: Kain und Abel, der schwarze Rabe und die weiße 
Taube (Gen. 8:6-12), Ismael und Isaak, Esau und Jakob, Aaron und Mose sowie (ohne Na- 
mensnennung) Johannes und Jesus. 

" Die Anspielung auf Mt. 16:16-18 ist deutlich. 
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Lehre tüchtig gemacht werden” könne. Und wenn “Simon” vielleicht 
meine, dies sei tatsächlich möglich, dann müsse die Frage gestellt wer- 
den: “Weswegen hat dann der Lehrer bei uns, die wir wachend waren, 
ein ganzes Jahr zugebracht?” (H XVII 19:1-2) Petrus führt zusätzlich 
aber auch ein inhaltliches Argument ins Feld: Sollte “Simon” tatsäch- 
lich eine Erscheinung gehabt haben, dann müsse er die Frage beantwor- 
ten, warum er das Gegenteil von dem sage, was er gelernt hat. “Wenn 
du aber von ihm eine Stunde lang besucht, unterwiesen und dadurch 
zum Apostel geworden bist, dann verkündige seine Worte, lege aus, was 
er gelehrt hat, sei seinen Aposteln Freund und bekämpfe nicht mich, der 
ich sein Vertrauter bin” (H XVII 19:3-4). Denn, so sagt Petrus in direk- 
ter Aufnahme von Mt. 16:18 und Gal. 2:11-14, “mir, der ich ein stand- 
hafter Fels, der Kirche Grundstein bin, hast du feindselig widerstanden” 
(H XVII 19:4). “Willst du aber wirklich mit der Wahrheit zusammenar- 
beiten, dann lerne zuerst von uns, was wir von jenem [sc. Jesus] gelernt 
haben, und werde als ein Schüler der Wahrheit unser Mitarbeiter” (H 
XVII 19:7), 


Die Kerygmata Petrou binden die “Rechtgläubigkeit” des “Simon” 
(= Paulus) also an die Kenntnis der Jesustradition. Die modernen 
Bemühungen, in größerem Umfang Jesustradition bei Paulus zu 
entdecken, könnten in der Gefahr stehen, diese Position zu 
bestätigen, insofern man sich zu der apologetischen, aber textlich 
nicht verifizierbaren Feststellung veranlaßt sieht, dass Paulus in 
Wahrheit eben doch bei Petrus “gelernt” habe, Aber die paulinische 
Theologie ist nicht mit einem Mangel behaftet, wenn dem Apostel 
tatsächlich nur das an Kenntnis von Jesustradition zugewiesen wird, 
was sich bei ihm wirklich erkennen läßt; und sie gewinnt nicht an 
Qualität, wenn man unter hohem Aufwand an Scharfsinn und 
Phantasie versucht, unabhängig vom tatsächlichen Textbefund mehr 
an Jesustradition zu entdecken, als tatsächlich erkennbar ist. 

Gewiß kann man nicht sagen, Paulus habe am irdischen Jesus 
“kein Interesse” gehabt: Dass Jesus ein Mensch war, ein Jude, und 
dass er am Kreuz starb, ist für Paulus die Grundvoraussetzung dafür, 
dass er vom Auferstandenen bzw. Erhöhten sprechen und dem Ster- 
ben Jesu Heilsbedeutung zuweisen kann.” Aber Paulus deutet nir- 
gends an, dass es ihm darum gegangen wäre, eine Kontinuität zwi- 


* K. Scholtissek, “Geboren aus einer Frau, geboren unter das Gesetz’ (Gal 4,4),” p. 218: 
“Paulus ist nicht an einem isoliert verstandenen irdischen Jesus von Nazaret interessiert, wohl 
aber an dem Menschsein Jesu in einem heilsgeschichtlichen bzw. soteriologischen Sinn.” 
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schen dem Inhalt der Botschaft Jesu und des von ihm verkündigten 
Evangeliums aufzuweisen; es gibt auch keine Anzeichen dafür, dass 
in einem der Konflikte, denen Paulus insbesondere in Galatien und in 
Korinth konfrontiert war, die Frage der direkten Beziehung zu Jesus 
bzw. zur Jesustradition eine Rolle gespielt hätte. Das ist gerade im 
Fall des Galaterbriefes besonders bemerkenswert, da hier ja vermutet 
werden kann, dass sich die in Galatien tätigen pauluskritischen Mis- 
sionare nicht nur auf die Tora, sondern auch auf Jesustradition berie- 
fen. 

Die Frage, woher Paulus die in ihrem Umfang vergleichsweise 
geringfügige Tradition vom Handeln und Reden Jesu kannte, wird 
sich nicht abschließend beantworten lassen. Als Verfolger hat er na- 
türlich gewußt, dass der “Heiland” derer, die er verfolgte, ein gekreu- 
zigter Mensch war; vielleicht verbirgt sich hinter der Aussage in Gal. 
3:13 eine antichristliche Polemik, derzufolge der Kreuzestod erken- 
nen ließ, dass Jesus den Fluchtod gestorben war und er infolgessen 
nicht der Messias gewesen sein konnte.”’ Wahrscheinlich hat Paulus 
in Damaskus und auch in Jerusalem, ganz sicher auch in Antiochia 
Jesusworte gehört und Traditionen erhalten, die sich auf das 
Menschsein Jesu bezogen. Aber dass sich Paulus in besonderer Wei- 
se um die Kenntnis solcher Tradition bemüht hätte, können wir nicht 
erkennen. 


y? 


S. dazu D. Sänger, “‘Verflucht ist jeder, der am Holze hängt’ (Gal 3,13b), Zur Rezeption 
einer frühen antichristlichen Polemik,” in: id., Von der Bestimmtheit des Anfangs. Studien zu 
Jesus, Paulus und zum frühchristlichen Schriftverständnis, Neukirchen-Vluyn 2007, pp. 99- 
106. 
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MATTHÄUS IN DER KRITIK. 
BEOBACHTUNGEN AM THOMAS- UND AM 
MARIAEVANGELIUM 


Dieter Lührmann 


Seinen Namen hat das Matthäusevangelium von einem derjenigen, 
die in allen vier neutestamentlichen Listen der zwölf Apostel genannt 
sind,' jedoch ohne dass er dort irgendwo als Verfasser eines Eyange- 
liums bezeichnet wird, Eine solche Zuweisung findet sich auch sonst 
weder direkt noch indirekt im Text selber, sondern nur in dem Titel 
des Werkes evayyéAiov Kata Ma8Baiov, sei es am Schluss des 
Buches und/oder an seinem Anfang.” Hinter dem Namen verbirgt 
sich der hebräische Mathai, um die griechische Personendung -oç er- 
weitert.” Nur in Mt. 10:3 ist Matthäus dabei durch einen Zusatz als 
“der Zöllner” näher gekennzeichnet, ein Rückverweis auf die kurz 
zuvor erzählte Geschichte von der Berufung eines Matthäus, der an 
der Zollstation bei Nazareth saß, als Jesus vorüberging. 

Die nächsten Parallelen dazu finden sich in Mk. 2:13-17, nach der 
Zwei-Quellen-Theorie die Vorlage für Mt. 9:9-13, und in Lk. 5:27- 
32. An beiden Stellen aber heißt der Zöllner nicht Matthäus, sondern 
Levi,’ bei Markus zusätzlich “Sohn des Alphäus.”° Von dem ist sonst 
in beiden Evangelien freilich nicht mehr die Rede, vor allem zählt er 


‘Mt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15; Apg. 1:14; er begegnet nicht im Johannesevangelium. 

* Gegenüber der Schreibweise mit einem doppelten Thera haben einige westeuropäische 
Sprachen vom lateinischen Matthaeus her tth. Mattheüs (holländisch), Matthew (englisch), 
Matthieu (französisch), Italienisch jedoch Matteo, Spanisch Mateo. Die “ökumenische” 
Schreibweise Matidus hat sich im Deutschen nicht durchgesetzt; sie findet sich nicht einmal in 
der “Einheitsübersetzung” der deutschsprachigen römisch-katholischen Diözesen. 

' Kurzform des Namens Matthatia(s), den der Stammvater der Makkabäer trug (1 Makk. 2:1 
u.ö). 

* Mt. 9:9-13. 

* So die Wiedergabe des Namens in den modernen westeuropäischen Sprachen——bei 
unterschiedlicher Aussprache—nach der Vulgata. Die besseren griechischen Handschriften 
bieten in Lk. 5:29 die gräzisierte Form Asvi und in Mk. 2:14/Lk. 5:27 den entsprechenden Ak- 
kusativ Acviv. 

Vgl. Lk, 5:27 D. 
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weder dort noch anderswo zu den zwölf Aposteln.’ Im Matthäus- 
evangelium hingegen soll offenbar mit Matthäus nach der Berufung 
der beiden Brüderpaare Petrus und Andreas sowie Jakobus und 
Johannes (Mt. 4:18-22) die eines weiteren aus diesem Kreis erzählt 
werden, Der Vatersname Alphäus gehört in Mt. 10:3/Mk. 3:18/Lk. 
6:15/Apg. 1:13 zu einem Jakobus,“ der so von Jakobus, dem Zebe- 
daiden, unterschieden wird. 

Dass dieser Matthäus der Verfasser des deshalb nach ihm 
benannten Evangeliums sei, findet sich—abgesehen von dem Titel, 
der seinen Ursprung in der Unterscheidung mehrerer Evangelien ha- 
ben dürfte—erstmals in der ersten Hälfte des zweiten Jahrhunderts 
bei Papias von Hierapolis, aus dessen umfangreichem Werk nur 
einige Fragmente erhalten sind,’ darunter die knappe, bis in die neu- 
zeitliche Evangelienforschung hinein wirkende Bemerkung: Maé- 
Oaioç èv obv Eßpaisı Siarékt@ tà Aöyıa ovvetaéato (v.l. ovveypa- 
yato), Hpunvevoe ô adta óc Hv Sbvarog Exaotos (Euseb, Hist. ecel, 
III 39.16). Erst Friedrich Schleiermacher hat 1832 herausgearbeitet, '” 
dass hier nicht vom Evangelium als ganzem die Rede sei, sondern 
nur von den Adyto, während z.B. die für den Westen bestimmende la- 
teinische Euseb-Übersetzung Rufins ganz selbstverständlich evange- 
lium für Aöyıa einsetzte,!! und auch Hieronymus vermittelte dem 
Abendland, dass Matthäus als erster sein Evangelium in hebräischer 
Sprache geschrieben habe.” 

Das war offenbar die herrschende Ansicht in der Alten Kirche des 
Westens wie des Ostens,'” und dem entspricht die Dominanz des 
Matthäusevangeliums zusammen mit dem Johannesevangelium in 


” In weiten Bereichen der handschriftlichen Überlieferung von Mt. 10:3 und Mk. 3:18 findet 
sich neben Matthäus ein AcBBatoc/Lebbaeus start Thaddäus, vielleicht trotz des anderen Kon- 
sonanten ein Anklang an Levi? 

f Vgl. auch Mk. 2:14 v./. 

’ Vgl. dazu U.H.J. Körtner, Papias von Hierapolis, Göttingen 1983. 

© FDE. Schleiermacher, “Uber die Zeugnisse des Papias von unsern beiden ersten 
Evangelien,” in; H. Patsch/D. Schmid (ed.), F.D.E. Schleiermacher. Kritische Gesamtausgabe 
1.8. Exegetische Schriften, Berlin 2001, pp. 227-254. 

!! Mathaeus quidem scripsit hebraeo sermone, interpretatus est autem ea quae scripsit 
unusquisque, sicut potuit. 

? Matthaeus qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus, primus in ludaea, propter eos qui ex cir- 
cumcisione crediderunt, evangelium Christi hebraeis litteris verbisque composuit, quod quis 
postea in Graecum transtulerit, non satis certum est (vir. ill. 3; vgl. praef. Mt). 

'" Das entsprechende Material findet sich zusammengestellt im Appendix II der Synopsis 
quatiuor evangeliorum, hg. in vielen Auflagen von K. Aland. 
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der frühen handschriftlichen Überlieferung wie in der Perikopen- 
verteilung der Lektionare. Erst die Behauptung der Markus-Priorität 
hat ihm im 19. Jahrhundert diesen Vorrang genommen, die Zwei- 
Quellen-Theorie es aber in Gestalt der Logienquelle mindestens teil- 
weise rehabilitiert, insofern die großen Reden wie die Bergpredigt 
ebenso auf eine Primärquelle wie das Markusevangelium zurück- 
geführt werden. Auch in modernen Jesus-Darstellungen ist jedoch 
kaum zu übersehen, dass in irgendeiner Weise der matthäische Jesus 
noch weiterhin dominiert. Im folgenden soll es jedoch nicht darum 
gehen, sondern um Beobachtungen, die mich auf Spuren einer 
frühen, bisher m.W. nicht erkannten Kritik an Matthäus und seinem 
Evangelium geführt haben. Henk Jan de Jonge als Herausgeber von 
Novum Testamentum danke ich dabei für die kritische Durchsicht 
meiner Aufsätze, auf die ich hier zurückgreifen kann. '* 


|. Thomasevangelium 


Das Thomasevangelium bietet in Logion 13 eine Szene, die an die 
synoptische Perikope vom Petrusbekenntnis erinnert. Doch bleibt 
das, was Petrus sagt— "du gleichst einem gerechten Engel” -weit 
zurück hinter dem, was er nach den Synoptikern erfasst hat: “du bist 
der Gesalbte” (Mk. 8:29) bzw. “der Gesalbte, der Sohn des leben- 
digen Gottes” (Mt. 16:16). Im Gegenteil, Thomas ist es, der die 
richtige Antwort weiß: “Meister, mein Mund wird es gar nicht er- 
tragen, zu sagen, wem du gleichst,” wenn auch Jesus sogar die 
Anrede “Meister” noch zurückweist. Dazwischen aber steht die Ant- 
wort des Matthäus, die offenbar ebenso wenig wie die des Petrus 
ausreicht: “Du gleichst einem Philosophen, einem Klugen,” wobei 
das griechische Fremdwort gidco@og durch koptisch PMN2HT 
erläutert ist, das heißt, “klug,” “verständig,” “einsichtig” oder wie 
anders zu übersetzen, möglicherweise mit ironischem Unterton, 
womit positive Konnotationen von “Philosoph” ironisch etwas 


H Vgl. zum folgenden mein Buch: Die apokryph gewordenen Evangelien. Studien zu neuen 
Texten und zu neuen Fragen, Leiden 2004, in den diese früheren Aufsätze eingegangen sind; 
vgl. auch meine Textausgabe: Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien in griechischer und 
lateinischer Sprache herausgegeben, übersetzt und eingeleitet in Zusammenarbeit mit Egbert 
Schlarb, Marburg 2000. 

$ Im koptischen Text finden sich die griechischen Fremdwörter Gyys)og und Sikauog, die 
auch für eine griechische Vorlage angenommen werden können, 
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zurückgestuft werden. Jedenfalls kommt auch Matthäus der Wahrheit 
nicht näher als Petrus. 

Warum aber wird Matthäus überhaupt genannt gegenüber der 
Schar der namenlosen Jünger in den synoptischen Parallelen? Sein 
Bekenntnis will ja gar nicht passen zu dem Bild von Jesus, das sich 
uns aus dem Evangelium unter seinem Namen ergibt. Dort geht es 
nirgends um Jesus als Philosophen; er ist von Anfang an nicht nur 
Sohn Davids und Abrahams (1:1), sondern auf dem Höhepunkt des 
Prozesses nicht weniger als “der Gesalbte, der Sohn Gottes” (26:63). 
Zu diesem religiösen Sprachfeld jüdischer Tradition passt die Aus- 
sage des Matthäus im Thomasevangelium in keiner Weise, zumal sie 
durch die Erläuterung noch einmal nichtreligiös festgelegt wird. Ent- 
weder handelt es sich in Logion 13 bei “Matthäus” um eine mehr 
oder weniger zufällige Nennung einer beliebigen Figur aus dem Jün- 
gerkreis—dann wäre allenfalls die aufgezeigte Diskrepanz zum Mat- 
thäusevangelium festzustellen; oder es geht um eine gezielte Polemik 
gegen den Evangelisten und seine Darstellung des Wirkens Jesu. 

Für letzteres spricht bereits das auf diese Szene folgende Logion 
14, in dem Jesus zunächst in scharfer Form Stellung nimmt gegen 
Fasten, Beten und Almosen und dann alle Speisegebote verwirft. 
Ersterem entspricht im Neuen Testament allein der Zusammenhang 
in der matthäischen Bergpredigt, in dem Jesus—in umgekehrter 
Reihenfolge — Anweisungen gibt zu einem richtigen Almosen geben, 
Beten und Fasten (Mt. 6:1-18), das alles aber keinesfalls verwirft wie 
hier im Thomasevangelium. Der zweite Teil hat eine Parallele in Mt. 
15:1-20. Im Unterschied zur Vorlage Mk. 7:1-23 fehlt dort das 
Thema der Speisegebote; Matthäus übernimmt aus seiner Vorlage 
nur Jesu Aussage über Reinheit und Unreinheit im allgemeinen, nicht 
die grundsätzliche Folgerung “womit er alle Speisen für rein er- 
klärte” (Mk. 7:19c). Wie wichtig dieser ganze Zusammenhang für 
das Thomasevangelium ist, zeigt sich daran, dass ein ähnliches Lo- 
gion bereits am Anfang des Evangeliums steht, wo Jesus eine ent- 
sprechende Frage seiner Jünger nach Fasten, Beten und Almosen ge- 
ben—hier in der matthäischen Reihenfolge—und nach Speisegeboten 
mit einer ebenso klaren Absage beantwortet (Logion 6).'$ Es geht 
hier also nicht um eine Auseinandersetzung mit jüdischen Vor- 


4 Fasten und Beten allein werden auch in 27 und 104 thematisiert; vgl. auch Didache 8-9, 
abhängig von Matthäus 6, 
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schriften im allgemeinen, sondern um eine innerchristliche über ver- 
bindliche Regelungen, christliches Leben zu gestalten, wie sie sich in 
dieser Weise im Munde Jesu nur im Matthäusevangelium finden, 

Für eine solche innerchristliche Kontroverse gibt es weitere An- 
zeichen. Das Thomasevangelium beginnt nach dem Prolog (Logion 
1) mit einem allgemein formulierten Aufruf zum Suchen, das über 
Finden und Verwirrung zum Herrschen (Baoıedewv im griechischen 
Text) führt und schließlich—so die hier erhaltene griechische Fas- 
sung—zur Ruhe.” Logion 3 setzt dann ein mit einer Warnung vor 
Verführern, denen ein falsches Verständnis der Baoıeia unterstellt 
wird. Wenn Jesus sie mit der Aussage zitiert, dass das Reich im Him- 
mel sei, dann findet sich eine solche Verbindung als Baowsia tov 
odpav@v bekanntlich nur bei Matthäus, der es auch gegen seine 
Quellen einsetzt. Im Thomasevangelium führt Jesus eine solche 
Redeweise ad absurdum mit dem Hinweis auf die Vögel, die dann 
cher das Reich besitzen könnten, und durch das parallel gebildete 
Pendant, dass die Fische denselben Vorteil hätten bei einem Reich, 
das unter der Erde wäre.” Die “richtige” Aussage hingegen ent- 
spricht im wesentlichen Lk. 17:21, dass das Reich évtdc¢ uv ist, mit 
der Erweiterung “und außerhalb von euch.” 

Am Anfang des Thomasevangeliums steht also, vergleichbar dem 
Markusevangelium (Mk. 1:15) und auch dem Matthäusevangelium 
(Mt. 4:17), eine Aussage über das Reich, die am Ende im vorletzten 
Logion 113 wieder aufgenommen wird:” 4 ßaoıketa tod Heoö yapai 
NmAoraı Kal of AvOpmnoı oùk EuBAEMOVvVOW admv. Nicht nur hier ist 
die Verbindung Baotsia tod Heoö zu belegen, sondern auch in 
P.Oxy. 1 v Z. 6-8, od u eüpnte tHV Baoıkeiav tod B(eo)ö,” der 
griechischen Fassung von Logion 27. In Logion 3 schließlich ist die 
Lücke im griechischen Text von P.Oxy, 654, 15 sinnvoll allein zu 


" P Oxy. 654, 5-9. 

“vgl. auch andere Verbindungen wie “Vater im Himmel,” die typisch sind für das 
Matthäusevangelium. 

H So die griechische Fassung P.Oxy. 654, 13, die koptische (“im Meer”) ist an sich 
stimmiger. 

*“ “Das Reich Gottes ist ausgebreitet auf Erden, und die Menschen sehen es nicht”; Zitat aus 
H. Berthold (cd.), Makarios/Simeon. Reden und Briefe 2. Die Logoi B 30-64, Berlin 1973, p. 
43, 

?' Nicht wie im koptischen Text einfach “werdet ihr das Reich nicht finden,” 
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ergänzen als: kai 1) BaopAsia tod Osod] Evıög dußv [éo]. So 
ergibt sich “Reich Gottes” als in Logion 3 und 113 das Thomas- 
evangelium insgesamt umschließendes Thema. 

Das kann freilich streng genommen nur für den griechischen Text 
gelten, denn in der koptischen Fassung fehlt die Verbindung “Reich 
Gottes” ganz. Dort findet sich neben dem absoluten Sprachge- 
brauch” die Rede vom “Reich des Vaters”™ und überraschender- 
weise trotz der Kritik von Logion 3 dreimal auch “Reich der Him- 
mel,”” Diese Differenz zwischen griechischem un koptischem Text 
ist nicht einfach als Problem im Prinzip gleichwerliger Über- 
lieferungen des Textes anzusehen; die drei griechischen Hand- 
schriften weisen vielmehr zurück auf die Entstehungszeit des Tho- 
masevangeliums im zweiten, die eine koptische hingegen auf seine 
Übersetzung im vierten Jahrhundert. Wie sich z.B. bei Rufins Wie- 
dergabe des Papias-Zitats zeigte, ist für die Antike das Ideal einer 
“wortgetreuen” Übersetzung nicht selbstverständlich vorauszusetzen, 
so dass auf dem Weg einer “Rückübersetzung” des koptischen Textes 
eine griechische Vorlage zu ermitteln wäre. Übersetzungen spiegeln 
immer auch ihre eigene Situation neben der ursprünglichen, aus der 
der übersetzte Text stammt. Für das Thomasevangelium bedeutet das, 
dass der in der griechischen Fassung von Logion 3 karikierte mat- 
thäische Sprachgebrauch “Reich der Himmel” zur Zeit der 
Übersetzung ins Koptische allgemein üblich geworden war und des- 
halb in einer veränderten Lage (inkonsequenterweise) aufgenommen 
werden konnte. Darüber hinaus verliert das Thema “Reich (Gottes)” 
im koptischen Text von Logion 3 etwas an Bedeutung, denn im 
Unterschied zum griechischen ist die Selbsterkenntnis nicht mehr die 
Folge aus dem Finden des “Reiches Gottes”; die zweite Hälfte des 
Logions steht nun fast unverbunden neben der ersten. 

Das Thomasevangelium beginnt also mit zwei längeren Dar- 
legungen Jesu, die gegen Sachverhalte polemisieren, die sich nur im 
Matthäusevangelium finden, in Logion 3 gegen “Verführer” ge- 
richtet, in Logion 6 als Antwort auf eine Frage der Jünger. Eine 


"= P Oxy. 654 enthält keine Abkürzungen nach Art der nomina sacra, der koptische Text hat 
auch hier nur “das Reich.” 

5 Logion 3, 22, 27, 46, 49, 82, 107, 109, 113: so auch die griechische und die lateinische 
Fassung von Logion 82, 

*4 Vor allem in Gleichnissen (Logion 57, 76, 96-98) sowie in 99 und 113. 

** Logion 20, 54, 114, 
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aggressive Tendenz ist zwar auch in der koptischen Fassung noch 
erkennbar, jedoch stark abgeschwächt. Für diejenigen, die hinter der 
Übersetzung standen, hatte die Auseinandersetzung mit dem Mat- 
thäusevangelium offenbar nicht mehr die gleiche aktuelle Bedeutung. 
Es war inzwischen akzeptiert. 

Die ursprüngliche Auseinandersetzung lässt sich jedoch mög- 
licherweise auch an Logion 30 aufzeigen. Harold W. Attridge hat die 
wenigen Buchstabenreste von P.Oxy. 1, 2-6 unter weitgehender Be- 
rücksichtigung der koptischen Fassung so rekonstruiert, dass Z. 3-6 
einen Gegensatz zu Z. 2-3 bilden; 


[Ayleı [T(nood)c: ón]ov giv dow Jesus sagt: “Wo drei 
[tplelis], elioi]y @dzo1 Kai sind, sind sie ohne Gott. Und 
[ö]nov efic] Eotıv pdvoc wo einer allein ist, 

[A]éyo: Ey® sim pet’ aù- sage ich: ‘Ich bin bei 

Lod. | ihm’.” 


Verglichen mit Mt. 18:20 als Gegentext ergibt sich in Z. 2-5 die 
Vereinzelung, nicht die Gemeinschaft als der Ort christlicher Lebens- 
gestaltung: “Wo nämlich zwei oder drei versammelt sind in meinem 
Namen, da bin ich in ihrer Mitte (¿xet ein ¿v éco aùtõv).” In der 
koptischen Übersetzung von Logion 30 ist eine solch radikale Ab- 
sage nicht weiter festgehalten. Gestrichen ist das Alpha privativum in 
&eo” zugunsten von soi, und im Anschluss an Mt. 18:20 ist die 
Zahl erweitert zu “drei, zwei oder eins.” Auch an diesem Punkt, dass 
zur christlichen Existenz die Gemeinschaft gehört, hatte sich Mat- 
thäus inzwischen durchgesetzt. 


2. Mariaevangelium 


Beim Mariaevangelium” richtet sich das Hauptinteresse verständ- 
licherweise auf die Namensgeberin und Hauptakteurin dieses einzi- 


* “The Original Text of Gos. Thom., Saying 30,” B4SPap 16 (1979), pp. 153-157; ebenso: 
id., “Gospel of Thomas Appendix: The Greek Fragments,” in: B. Layton (ed.), Nag Hammadi 
Codex If 2-7, Leiden 1989, pp. 95-128 (aufgenommen in Alands Synopse ab 1996). Dass der 
koptische Text in sich keinen Sinn ergibt, ist allgemein zugestanden. 

? Nicht als nomen sacrum verkürzt geschrieben wie @(e0)0 in P.Oxy. 1 v Z., 8. 

= Vgl. dazu jetzt die schöne kommentierte Ausgabe von Christopher Tuckett, The Gospel of 
Mary, Oxford 2007, auf die ıch nicht mehr eingehen kann, vor allem nicht auf seine freundliche 
Kritik meiner hier noch einmal wiederholten Interpretation. 
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gen weiblichen Evangeliums, Maria” (Magdalena). Dabei wird je- 
doch leicht übersehen, dass es auch hier Spuren einer Kritik am 
Matthäusevangelium gibt, vergleichbar der im Thomasevangelium 
beobachteten. Ebenso wie dort spielt die Differenz zwischen den—in 
diesem Fall zwei—griechischen Handschriften (P.Oxy. 3525 und 
P.Ryl. 463) und der koptischen Überlieferung (BG 8502) eine Rolle. 
Am Schluss des Evangeliums nämlich ist es im griechischen Text 
allein Levi, der beginnt (Apxev), das Evangelium zu verkündigen, 
nicht die Jünger insgesamt wie im koptischen (aypapxeél). Dieser 
Levi’ hatte sich zuvor auf Marias Seite gestellt in ihrer Aus- 
einandersetzung mit Petrus und Andreas um die Legitimität der von 
ihr wiedergegebenen Offenbarung.” 

Den Inhalt des zu verkündigenden Evangeliums hatte Levi dabei 
so bestimmt: knpvéaufev tò] sbayyeitov, undev d[p]iGovt[es unse 
vono einfev 6] owrhp.”” Damit weist cr zurück auf den Schluss der 
Rede des Auferstandenen, von dem in griechischer Fassung in P.Oxy. 
3525 Z. 3 nur wenige Buchstabenreste erhalten sind, die sich viel- 
leicht als ovde von lesen lassen. Das entspräche den Negationen, die 
sich im koptischen Text finden, am Schluss des Evangeliums wie 
auch zuvor schon in der Rede Jesu: “Geht also und predigt das Evan- 
gelium vom Reich! Legt keine Regel fest über das hinaus (NAPA), 
was ich euch angeordnet habe, und erlasst kein Gesetz wie der Ge- 
setzgeber, damit Ihr nicht dadurch ergriffen werdet” (p. 8, 21-9, 4),” 
mit evayyéAlov, Gpoc, vöuoc, vonoderrg als griechischen Fremd- 
wörtern bzw, in der Wiederholung durch Levi am Schluss des Evan- 
geliums (p. 18, 20) Öpog und vöuoc. 

Eine so betonte Absage an zusätzliche Gebote erklärt sich vor dem 
Hintergrund einer Christologie, die sich im 2. Jahrhundert heraus- 


* In den griechischen Handschriften Mapiépun, in der koptischen MAPI2AM, im Titel mit 
verdoppeltem m. Das entspricht der Wiedergabe des hebräischen Namen Mirjam, eventuell mit 
der griechischen femininen Personalendung -n im Unterschied zur lateinischen Namensform 
Maria (weibliche Form zu Marius), die im Deutschen übernommen ist (englisch Mary, 
französisch Marie). 

* Agveig, koptisch aeyei, ei in beiden Fällen itazistisch als i zu lesen, 

’| Dieselbe Figurenkonstellation findet sich am Ende des Petrusevangeliums (XIV 60), wo 
Levi über seinen Vatersnamen Alphäus ausdrücklich identifiziert wird als derjenige von Mk. 
2:14, 

” P Ryl. 463 v 11-14: “Lasst uns verkündigen das Evangelium, ohne etwas zu bestimmen 
und ohne Gesetze zu erlassen, wie der Erlöser gesagt hat.” 

Übersetzung von J. Hartenstein, in: H.-M. Schenke/H.-G. Bethge/U.U. Kaiser (eds), Nag 
Hammadi Deutsch, Berlin 2003, p. 841. 
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gebildet und schnell verbreitet hat: Jesus als Geber eines neuen Ge- 
setzes (nova lex). Unter Berufung auf Jes. 2:3 bzw, Mi, 4:2°° wird 
er als Logos und zugleich auch Nomos verstanden, inhaltlich ein von 
alttestamentlichen Ritualvorschriften gereinigtes Gesetz, Christus 
selber als neuer Mose, der ja als ó vouoß£rnc schlechthin galt. Für 
eine solche Interpretation bot sich—und bietet sich bis in die Ge- 
genwart—in besonderer Weise das Matthäusevangelium an, schon 
wegen der Szenerie der Bergpredigt verglichen mit dem Sinai. Es 
endet ja auch mit der Verpflichtung, alles das zu halten, was der 
irdische Jesus geboten hat (Mt. 28:20: tnpeiv mavta dou EvereiAäunv 
duiv). Kritische Töne wie im Mariacvangelium sind demgegenüber 
ausgesprochen selten. 

Das Augenmerk ist noch auf eine scheinbar nur geringe Differenz 
zwischen dem griechischen Text und dem koptischen zu richten. In 
ersterem verweist Levi, wie bereits zitiert, mit a> ein[ev ó] owrip 
zurück auf Jesu vorausgehende Rede. Im koptischen Text dagegen 
heißt es an dieser Stelle jedoch “über das hinaus (Naps), was der Er- 
löser gesagt hat” (p. 18,21). Levi wiederholt damit den—oben bereits 
nach dem koptischen Text zitierten—Schluss von Jesu Anweisung, 
die dort dasselbe Napa enthält. Durch die Wiedergabe oder vielmehr 
Ersetzung von &g durch Napa hat sich der Sinn aber erheblich 
verschoben, denn nun wird das Verständnis Jesu als Geber eines 
neuen Gesetzes nicht mehr grundsätzlich bestritten; Es geht vielmehr 
nur noch um weitere Vorschriften seitens der Jünger, die über Jesu 
eigene Gebote hinausgehen würden. Wie im Übergang von der 
griechischen Fassung des Thomasevangeliums zur koptischen ist also 
auch beim Mariaevangelium zu beobachten, dass ein ursprünglich 
scharfer Gegensatz abgemildert wird; was einst bestritten wurde, ist 
inzwischen mehr oder weniger akzeptiert, in diesem Fall die Vor- 
stellung einer nova lex. Levi steht nicht mehr allein gegen Petrus und 
Andreas, freilich um den Preis einer Verschiebung dessen, was zu 
verkündigen ist. 

Warum aber spielt ausgerechnet Levi hier eine so bedeutende 
Rolle, sonst im frühen Christentum doch eher eine Randfigur? Zu 
erinnern ist noch einmal an die eingangs dargestellte Beziehung 


= Vel. zum folgenden U. Kühneweg, Das neue Gesetz. Christus als Gesetzgeber und 
Gesetz, Marburg 1993, zum Mariaevangelium: pp. 99-100. 
1 LXX: Ex Lidv ckehevdoetar vópoc Kai Aöyog Kupiov £& ‘lepovaoAnu. 
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zwischen Levi und Matthäus. Wer immer im 2. Jahrhundert das Mat- 
thäusevangelium und daneben das Markus- oder das Lukasevan- 
gelium kannte, musste beide für ein und dieselbe Person unter 
verschiedenen Namen halten, wofür es in der Bibel auch andere Bei- 
spiele gibt.” Wenn nun im Mariaevangelium cine gesetzliche Fas- 
sung des Evangeliums ausdrücklich abgelehnt wird, die ihren deut- 
lichsten Ausdruck im Matthäusevangelium gefunden hat, dann bot 
sich Levi, der “eigentliche” Matthäus. als Kronzeuge gegen das “fal- 
sche” Evangelium unter seinem anderen Namen an. Das gilt so aber 
nur für die griechische Fassung des Textes. In der koptischen Über- 
setzung dagegen kann Levi das bestätigen, was unter seinem Namen 
Matthäus geschrieben steht; abgewiesen wird nur noch, was an 
etwaigen Geboten darüber hinausgeht. 


Schluß 


Die aufgezeigte Kritik am Matthäusevangelium ist Episode geblie- 
ben. Schon in der Weitertradierung der ursprünglich griechischen 
Texte aus dem 2. Jahrhunderts zeigt sich bei ihrer Übersetzung ins 
Koptische, wie stark das Matthäusevangelium die Sprache und die 
Gedankenwelt bereits der frühen Zeiten geprägt hat, so dass die Kri- 
tik weitgehend umgeformt wurde. Für die Trägerkreise der Über- 
setzung stellte eine neue Zeit andere Fragen als die, die Entstehung 
der Texte geprägt hatten. Weder der griechische Text noch der kop- 
tische erfuhren eine kontinuierliche Überlieferung über die Jahrhun- 
derte bis in die Gegenwart; ihre Kenntnis verdanken wir mehr oder 
weniger zufälligen archäologischen Entdeckungen. Das Matthäus- 
evangelium hingegen—wer immer es geschrieben hat—hat das Je- 
susbild von Generation zu Generation geprägt, nicht zuletzt dadurch, 
dass hier die Jesusüberlieferung unter die beiden Begriffe vöuosg und 


in 


Vgl. aus späterer Zeit Didymus von Alexandrien (PsT 184, 9-10), der freilich für eine 
andere Identifikation plädiert: “Und es gibt viele derartige Namensgleichheiten. Den Matthäus 
scheint sie (scil. die Schrift) im Lukasevangelium Levi zu nennen. Das ist aber nicht der, 
vielmehr sind der anstelle des Judas eingesetzte Matthias und Levi einer unter zwei Namen. Im 
Hebräerevangelium zeigt sich das”, M. Gronewald (ed.), Didymos der Blinde. Psalmenkom- 
mentar (Tura-Papyrus) 3, Berlin 1968, pp. 198-199. 
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dukatoavvn gestellt ist, die in seinen Quellen noch nicht zu finden 
sind,’ in jeder Darstellung Jesu aber fast unvermeidlich scheinen. 


Y Das Fehlen von vönog im Markusevangelium ist nur scheinbar erstaunlich, denn die 
Auseinandersetzung mit Pharisäern geht um deren zusätzliche Regeln, nicht um das Gesetz 


selber, für die Logienquelle vgl. allenfalls Q 16:16-17, wo vönog die geschriebene Tora, den 
Pentateuch, meint, 
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“BORN OF GOD” OR “BEGOTTEN BY GOD”? 
A TRANSLATION PROBLEM IN THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 


Maarten J.J. Menken 


According to the Gospel and the First Epistle of John,' believers find 
their spiritual origin in God. One of the ways in which this idea is 
worded, is by means of the expression éx tod Beod yevväodaı, which 
is, as we shall see in detail below, translated either as “to be born of 
God” or as “to be begotten by God.” The expression occurs, with 
variations, in the following passages (I give the Greck text as printed 
in NA”, and the two possible English translations): 


John 1:13 .. OL ODK ¿É aipdtav oddé ék HEANHATOG capKds ovdE EK 
BeAnnartog avdpdc GAA’ EK Geod éyevvýðnoav. 
... who were born/begotten not of/by blood or the will of 
the flesh or the will of man but of/by God. 


l John 2:29 näg ó noiðv Tùy SuKkatloovvyy 88 adtod yeyévvytan. 
Everyone who does justice has been born of/begotten by 
him? 

1 John 3:9 Nas ó yeyevvnuevog Ek tod HEod apaptiav où nowi, Öt 


onépua adtod Ev abt éven kai od Öbvaroı Guaptavew, 
6ti ÈK TOD Oeo yeyEvvyta. 

Everyone who has been born of/begotten by God does not 
do sin, because his seed abides in him, and he cannot sin, 
because he has been born of/begotten by God. 


1 John 4:7 nas ó Üyanbv èk Tod Oeod yeyévvrytat 
Everyone who loves has been born of/begotten by God. 
I John 5:1 nüg ó nioredov ott Insoüg Eotiv ó Xpiotög Ek TOD Heod 


yeyevvnran, Kai mic ó yanv Tov yevvrioavra ayard [Kai] 
TOV YEYEVVNMEVOV EG AVTOD. 

Everyone who believes that Jesus is the Christ has been 
born of/begotten by God, and everyone who loves the one 
who begat also loves the one born of/begotten by him.’ 


' I leave the precise relationship between these two writings aside. They are at any rate very 
close, and as far as the topic discussed in this article is concerned, so close that one can speak 
of “Johannine thought” or “Johannine theology.” 

? In view of the other passages listed, “him” (mbroß) must refer to God. 
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1 John 5:4 nÄvV TO yeyevvnuévov EK TOD HEOD vuKG TOV KGOLLOV. 
Whatever has been born of/begotten by God conquers the 
world. 

1 John 5:18 nic ó yeyevvnußvog èk Tod Geod ovY Guaptivel, GAA’ ò 


yevvndeis Ex tod Heod tpe adtov. 

Everyone who has been born of/begotten by God does not 
sin, but the one who was born of/begotten by God, he 
protects him.* 


A series of related expressions, that should be taken into account as 
well, occurs in logia of Jesus in his dialogue with Nicodemus in John 
3:3-8: 


John 3:3 gàv uý tig yevvndfi Avwdev, où Sdvatat iĝe thv Pao 
Aciav tod Heod. 
Unless one is born/begotten from above,” one cannot see 
the kingdom of God. 

John 3:5 ¿àv un tig yevvnOfi ść vbatos Kai avedpatoc, ob Sbvatar 
eioeAdeiv eis tv BaoıAelav Tod Heod. 
Unless one is born/begotten of water and Spirit, one 
cannot enter the kingdom of God. 

John 3:6 TO YEYEVVNMEVOV EK tG oupKos odp& Eotw, Kai TÒ 
YEYEVVNHEVOV EK TOD TVEDLOTOS TVEDLG EOTIV. 
What is born/begotten of the flesh is flesh, and what is 
born/begotten of the Spirit is spirit. 

John 3:7 dei Duc yevvnOfivar dvadev. 
You must be born/begotten from above. 


> The second clause can be read either as an expression of general human knowledge (about 
parent and child) or as a theological statement (in which tov yewnjoavta refers to God and tov 
yeyewvnpévov E& adtod to the believer), 

t The second clause can be translated and interpreted in various ways, depending upon, 
among other things, whether ó yevvndeig Ex roù Geod refers to Christ or the believer (see R.E. 
Brown, The Epistles af John, New York 1982, pp. 620-622), To my mind, it is very unlikely 
that it refers to Christ; that would be an inexplicable exception to an otherwise consistent 
Johannine usage. To me, the best solution is that ó yevvndeig is a pendent nominative, and that 
God is the subject of mpei,; see K. Beyer, Semitische Syntax im Neuen Testament |. Satzlehre 
Teil I, Göttingen "1968, pp. 216-217; R. Schnackenburg, Die Johannesbriefe, Freiburg °1975, 
p. 280. 

5 Because elsewhere in John üvw0ev always means “from above” (3:31; 19:11, 23), and be- 
cause Johannine ambiguity always works with a physical and a spiritual understanding of one 
and the same meaning of a word, not with two different meanings of a word, there is no reason 
to assume that Gvwbev in 3:3, 7 could also mean “again”; see R. Schnackenburg, Das Johan- 
nesevangelium 1, Freiburg ‘1972, pp. 381-382. 
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John 3:8 OUTWG EOTIV Nis Ó YEYEVVNUEVOG EK tod mvEebpatos. 
So it is with everyone born/begotten of the Spirit. 


The question is which translation of yevväcdaı we should prefer in 
all these instances: should we translate “to be born” or “to be begot- 
ten”? It is evident that the expression x tod eo yevvGo8a1 and the 
like derives from metaphorical use of human reproduction, and with- 
in this context, the two translations are not completely at variance or 
very divergent. Nevertheless, there are rea] differences between them 
as regards the sexual role (male of female) ascribed to God. The 
question is therefore important enough to give it some attention. 

I shall start with a look at the translation of the relevant Johannine 
passages in a selection of Bible translations and biblical studies, to 
get an idea of the spread and the influence of the two possible trans- 
lations. Next, I shall present relevant lexical, grammatical and ex- 
egetical considerations, and these will finally lead to a conclusion on 
the translation to be preferred and some further thoughts on it. 


1, Extant Translations of the Relevant Johannine Passages 


In this section, I shall limit myself to the most important ancient 
versions and a representative selection of modern translations and 
commentaries. I start with the Latin translations, Old Latin and Vul- 
gate are unanimous in offering in the instances in John 1:13 and 1 
John the translation ex (or de) Deo (eo, ipso) nasci, “to be born of 
God,” and the verb nasci (or renasci) is used as well in John 3:3-8. 
There are two exceptions. In 1 John 5:1b, textual type T of the Old 
Latin has genitus est ex eo, “was begotten by him,” probably because 
of the preceding reference to tov yevvnoavta (“the one who begat’), 
translated here as genitorem, In | John 5:18b, Old Latin and Vulgate 
have generatio (or nativitas) Dei, “birth of God,” for the Greek 6 
vevvndeis ék tod soð. This corresponds to the lectio facilior ñ 
yévvyoig Beod found in some Greek minuscules. 

Concerning the Syriac translations, I mention that in John 1:13 
Curetonian Syriac and Peshitta use the verb yid etpeal, and that the 
same verb is used in John 3:3-8 in Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac and 
Peshitta, in either etpeal or passive participle peal. These two forms 
of the verb are used as well in the Peshitta in the 1 John passages, 
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with the exception of 2:29, where we find the simple wording mnh 
twhy, “is of him.” The two main Coptic translations are also co- 
nsistent: the Sahidic has in all passages under discussion, the verb 
Jpo, and the Bohairic has the verb mise (except in John 3:6; 1 John 
5:la, 18b, where it has the substantive misi, “offspring,” “genera- 
tion”). The difficulty is, however, that the Syriac and Coptic verbs 
used in the translations are just as ambiguous as the Greek verb yev- 
väv: they can mean both “to give birth to” and “to beget.”° So these 
ancient translations do not yield very much for our topic; only the 
Latin translations are unambiguous in preferring “to be born of God.” 

We turn to modern translations. Dutch Bible translations’ almost 
universally render yevväcdaı Ex in the relevant Johannine passages as 
“geboren worden uit” (“to be born of”). The Statenvertaling (1637), 
the Lutherse Vertaling (1648), the translation of A.M. Brouwer 
(1925), the Nieuwe Vertaling of the Netherlands Bible Society 
(1939), the revised Willibrordvertaling (1995) and the Nieuwe Bij- 
belvertaling (2004) are consistent on this point, with one minor 
exception: ó yewnOeic ¿x tod Heod in 1 John 5:18 has been rendered 
in the revised Willibrordvertaling as “de Zoon van God” (“the Son of 
God”), and in the Nieuwe Bijbelvertaling as “de Zoon, die uit God 
geboren werd” (“the Son, who was born from God”). The original 
Willibrordvertaling (1961) deviates from its revised successor in that 
èk TOD Beod yewGo0a in | John 3:9a; 4:7; 5:1, 18a, as well as && 
abtod yevvao8a1 in 1 John 2:29 have been paraphrased by “een kind 
van God zijn” (“to be a child of God”),’ The Leidse Vertaling (1912) 
and the Petrus Canisiusvertaling (1929) also follow the general trend 
just observed, but they show exceptions to the rule. They have in | 


“ See R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, Hildesheim 1981 (repr. Oxford 1879-1901), sv 
yid, W.E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary, Oxford 1939, sv jpo | and mise b, I am grateful to Dr J. 
van Amersfoort for help with the Coptic translations. 

7 It seems fitting to start with the Dutch translations in a contribution offered to my 
esteemed Dutch colleague Henk Jan de Jonge. 

* A useful tool is Het Nieuwe Testament in zes Nederlandse vertalingen, ’s-Gravenhage 
1977, a synopsis of the Statenvertaling, the Lutherse Vertaling, the Leidse Vertaling, the trans- 
lation of A.M, Brouwer, the Petrus Canisiusvertaling and the Nieuwe Vertaling of the Nether- 
lands Bible Society. 

” The resulting difference between the translations of John’s Gospel and of I John is very 
probably due to the circumstance that one biblical scholar (P.J. Cools) was finally responsible 
for the translation of the Gospels and Acts, and another (W.K. Grossouw) for the rest of the 
NT; see N. Tromp. “Rooms-katholieke vertalingen,” in: H.W. Hollander (ed.), Spectrum van 
biybelvertalingen. Een gids, Zoetermeer 1994, pp. 44-55, esp. 45, 47-48. 
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John 5:1b the translations “door Dezen verwekt is” and “door Hem is 
verwekt” respectively (English translation in both cases: “has been 
begotten by Him”). The capital shows in both cases that the clause 
has been read as a statement about God. The Leidse Vertaling has 
something comparable in John 1:13 (“verwekt zijn ... uit God,” 
English translation: “have been begotten from God”). 

In the English translations which I consulted, the picture is not 
very different: the rendering “to be born of” is clearly dominant. The 
King James Version (1611) offers it in all passages under discussion, 
with the exception of 1 John 5:1b, 18b, where the translation “is 
begotten of’ has been preferred. The Revised Standard Version 
(1946) and the New Revised Standard Version (1989) have “to be 
born of,” except in ] John 5:1, where the RSV has “child” twice, and 
the NRSV once only, in v. 1b, The New English Bible (1961) and its 
revision, the Revised English Bible (1989), tend to prefer the 
relatively free translation “God’s child” and the like in 1 John, except 
in 5:18b, where we read “the Son of God.” In the Gospel, “to be born 
of/from” is more or less standard, except that the NEB has in John 
1:13 “the offspring of God himself.” 

A quick look at some German and French translations yields the 
same picture. Martin Luther’s translation (1522; see also the revised 
version of 1984) consistently has “geboren werden von/aus.” The 
Einheitsübersetzung (1980) has this translation in John’s Gospel, but 
in 1 John it prefers “stammen von,” except in 5:18b, where it has 
“der von Gott gezeugte.” The French translation of Louis Segond 
(1880), the Bible de Jerusalem (1956) and the Traduction Oecumé- 
nique de la Bible (1975-1976) always have “naitre de,” except that, 
in the latter two, “engendrer” is used in the instances where the ex- 
pression Ex (tov) Heod yevvGo0ar is supposed to concern Jesus. The 
translator of John’s Gospel in the Bible de Jérusalem (D. Mollat) pre- 
ferred in John 1:13 the singular reading éyevv6n, and translated “lui 
que ... Dieu a engendré.” 

From this (very incomplete) survey of modern translations, a clear 
trend appears to translate yevvdo@a1 in the Johannine passages under 
discussion as “to be born” (or its equivalent in Dutch, German or 
French). This suggests that the free translations of ¿k tod Qe0t 
yevväocdaı as “to be a child of God” and the like, which we some- 
times found in 1 John, are just paraphrases of the translation “to be 
born of God.” The passages where sometimes the translation “to be 
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begotten by God” has been preferred, are John 1:13; 1 John 5:1b, 
18b. It is easily understood why these are the exceptions: in John 
1:13 there is the contrast between “the will of man” and “God,” in 1 
John 5:la the reference to tov yevvioavta (“the one who begat”) 
makes the translation “the one begotten by him” obvious, and in ] 
John 5:18b the need may have been felt to differentiate between the 
perfect participle yeyevwnu£vog and the aorist participle yevvndeig 
(whether or not the latter is supposed to refer to Jesus). 

While Bible translators strongly tend to interpret yevväodaı in this 
Johannine idiom as “to be born,” modern commentators are not so 
unanimous. There are scholars who appear to assume, without much 
further reflection, that the translation “to be born” is the correct one. !” 
Often, however, this translation is preferred, but it is said somewhere 
that yevvGoOat can also be rendered, maybe even more literally, by 
“to be begotten.” "! Concerning | John, D. Rusam explicitly argues 
that the translation “to be born” is the correct one;!? his position will 
be discussed below. In W. Bauer’s commentary on John, both trans- 
lations (and the exegesis that corresponds to them) are presented as 
equivalent, even connected possibilities.'” In his study of the Jo- 
hannine concept of divine sonship, M. Vellanickal argues that in his 
use of èK tod Geod yevvächaı, the author of John and 1 John “de- 
liberately does not envisage the different moments of conception and 
birth.” By consequence, the two translations “to be begotten by God” 
and “to be born of God” are interchangeable to him." 


So M.-J. Lagrange, Évangile selon saint Jean, Paris °1936, pp. 15, 74-78; F.J. Moloney, 
The Gospel of John, Collegeville 1998, pp. 33, 38, 88, 91-94, 98-100, S.S. Smalley, /, 2, 3 
John, Waco 1984, pp. 91, 134-135, 151, 171-175, 233, 238, 266-267, 270, 292, 302-303; J.A. 
Trumbower, Born from Above. The Anthropology of the Gospel of John, Tübingen 1992, pp. 
66-69, 71-76, 138-140; J.G. van der Watt, Family of the King. Dynamics of Metaphor in the 
Gospel according io John, Leiden 2000, pp. 166-188. 

'' So E.C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel (ed. F.N. Davey), London *1947, p. 215, and further 
pp. 146-147, 203-204, 211-215 (he uses the RV), M. de Jonge, Johannes. Een praktische 
bijbelverklaring, Kampen 1996, p. 33, and further pp. 30, 51-52, 53-54; id., De brieven van 
Johannes, Nijkerk 1968, pp. 148-149 (in this commentary, he makes use of the Nieuwe 
Vertaling of the Netherlands Bible Socicty), B. Lindars, The Gospel of John, London 1972, p. 
91, and further pp. 92, 150-154 (he uses the RSV). 

? D. Rusam, Die Gemeinschaft der Kinder Gottes. Das Motiv der Goiteskindschaft und die 
Gemeinden der johanneischen Briefe, Swtigart 1993, pp. 111-118. 

'" W. Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, Tübingen ‘1933, pp. 50-54. 

" M. Vellanickal, The Divine Sonship of Christians in the Johannine Writings, Rome 1977, 
quotation from p. 100. 
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There are, however, also commentators, of both John’s Gospel and 
1 John (and not the least, I would say), who prefer for yevväcdaı the 
translation “to be begotten.” C.K. Barrett, for instance, writes on 
John 3:3: “yevväv is commonly used of the father’s act, ‘to beget’, 
and this is probably the right sense here; but it is occasionally used of 
the mother also, ‘to bring forth’, ‘to bear’.”'° Barrett refers in passing 
to H. Odeberg, who considered “water and Spirit” together (John 3:5) 
as a kind of spiritual semen,'° but Barrett thinks it is more likely that 
these words refer to Christian baptism as the means by which the 
believer receives the Spirit.” R. Bultmann is explicit on John 1:13 
and the passages in 1 John: they speak of a “Zeugung aus Gott.”"” 
Concerning John 3:3-8, Bultmann thinks that John’s source spoke of 
divine begetting, but the evangelist interpreted this in the sense of di- 
vine rebirth, for according to Bultmann, &vw@ev in John 3:3, 7 has to 
mean “again.” The latter assertion is, however, dubious, if we take 
into account John 3:31; 19:11, 23, where GvmOev cannot have any 
other meaning than “from above” (cf. n. 5 above). In his commentary 
on the Johannine Epistles, R. Schnackenburg translates in all pas- 
sages in | John “aus Gott gezeugt” or something similar, and pre- 
supposes this translation in his exegesis; he even speaks of “die 
feste joh. Vorstellung von der ‘Zeugung aus Gott’.””! In his (later) 
commentary on John’s Gospel, he is quite clear about 1:13: it con- 
cerns the “Zeugung aus Gott.”** On John 3:3-8, he is less consistent: 
although in his translation, he renders yevvao0a1 as “geboren wer- 
den,”” he speaks in the explanation that follows of both “Geburt” 
and “Zeugung,” gradually preferring the latter.” 


$ CK, Barrett, The Gospel according to St John, London *1978, p. 206; see further pp. 164, 
205-211. 

'° See H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel Interpreted in Its Relation to Contemporaneous 
Religious Currents in Palestine and the Hellenistic-Oriental World, Amsterdam 1968 (repr. of 
the ed. Uppsala 1929), pp. 48-71. 

" Barrett, Si John, 208-209. 

# R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes, Göttingen 1941, pp. 37-38; id., Die drei 
Johannesbriefe, Göttingen 1967, pp. 49-50. 

” Bultmann, Evangelium des Johannes, pp. 95-96, with 95 nn, 2 and 5. 

2 Schnackenburg, Johannesbriefe, pp. 163, 166-167, 184, 190-191, 228, 249, 251-253, 272, 
279-281. 

” Schnackenburg, Johannesbriefe, p. 166. 

» Schnackenburg, Johannesevangelium I, pp. 208, 238-239, 

= Schnackenburg, Johannesevangelium l. pp. 377-378. 

** Schnackenburg, /ohannesevangelium 1, pp. 381-387. 
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Other scholars consistently prefer “to be begotten” as the best 
translation. In his monograph on the Johannine concept of “life,” F. 
Mussner states that “Zeugung” is a more adequate translation than 
“Geburt.” R.E. Brown offers the translation “to be begotten” in 
John 1:13; 3:3-8,°° and in his notes he explains that although the ren- 
dering “to be born” is also possible, John’s idea of divine agency 
favours “to be begotten.”?’ All instances in 1 John are translated and 
interpreted by him as concerning divine begetting.”® H.-J. Klauck is 
equally unambiguous concerning ] John: “gezeugt werden” is the 
translation to be preferred.” L.E. Keck prefers the translation “to be 
begotten” to “to be born” in John 1:13; 3:3-8, with the argument that 
“the point concerns the origin of life rather than the birthing process 
itself.” In 1 John, J. Beutler translates “gezeugt werden,” but some- 
times, he varies by “stammen von.”?! 

Two general remarks should be made at this point. First, almost all 
authors who prefer “to be begotten,” refer at some point in their argu- 
ment to ] John 3:9, where it is said about the one begotten by God, 
that “his seed abides in him” (oxépya adtod Ev ar péver). They 
take this phrase (to which I shall return below) to mean that God’s 
seed abides in the believer, and consider such speaking of divine seed 
as a serious argument in favour of their translation. Secondly, the rea- 
son why several authors take a rather firm stand on “to be begotten” 
to be the preferable translation in John 1:13 and the 1 John passages, 
but are more hesitant about John 3:3-8, is probably that in 3:4, Nico- 
demus retorts to Jesus’ words on “being begotten from above” as the 
condition to see the kingdom of God (3:3) by saying: “How can a 
man yevvndfivaı once he is old? Can he enter a second time into the 
womb of his mother and yevvndnivaı?” In Nicodemus’s second 


® F, Mußner, Zor. Die Anschauung vom “Leben” im vierten Evangelium unter 
Berücksichtigung der Johannesbriefe, München 1952, pp. 118-127, esp. 120 n. 240. 

“RE. Brown, The Gospel according to John (i-xii), Garden City 1966, pp. 3, 128. 

2” Brown, John (i-xii), pp. 12, 130. 

”® Brown, Epistles of John, pp. 378, 384-387, 421422, 512-513, 607. 

” H.-J. Klauck, Der erste Johannesbrief, Zürich/Neukirchen-Vluyn 1991, pp. 172, 175-177, 
189, 193-194, 246-247, 283-285, 333-334, 336-337. 

© LE. Keck, “Derivation as Destiny: ‘Of-ness’ in Johannine Christology, Anthropology, 
and Soteriology,” in: R.A. Culpepper/C.C. Black (eds), Exploring the Gospel af John. Fest- 
schrift D.M. Smith, Louisville 1996, pp. 274-288, esp. 275-278; quotation from n. 6 (p. 285). 

` J, Beutler, Die Johannesbriefe, Regensburg 2000, pp. 78, 81-82, 88, 107-109, 116, 118, 
127, 131-132, 
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question, yevvn6fivar has to mean “to be born,” as it temporally 
seems to follow “entering a second time into the womb of his 
mother.” In his first question, its meaning is less obvious; it could 
even be there a global indication of the whole process from begetting 
to birth. The point is that when Nicodemus echoes Jesus’ words, he 
omits the essential Gvm@ev, “from above.” His misunderstanding of 
Jesus is a misunderstanding by omission,” and because of the 
omission, the exact meaning of yevvndfivan becomes slightly vague. 
In any case, that yevvnOfjvar without any adjunct in 3:4 means “to be 
born,””” is not decisive for what it means in the rest of Jesus’ 
dialogue with Nicodemus. Nicodemus misunderstands Jesus’ saying 
on the necessity to be begotten from above, and in his misunder- 
standing he broadens the meaning of an essential concept used by the 
Johannine Jesus.” 


2. Lexical, Grammatical and Exegetical Considerations 


The lexicon of H.G. Liddell, R. Scott and H.S. Jones, and the one of 
W. Bauer, concur regarding the possible meanings of the verb yev- 
vav, As far as it refers to human procreation, it means with a male 
subject “to beget,” and with a female subject “to bring forth,” “to 
bear.” In a more general sense, it can have the meaning “to produce,” 
“to create,” both in the physical and in the metaphorical sense.” If 
the verb is used with a male subject, Ex tioc can be added to refer to 
the female by whom the male begets the child (see, e.g., Matt. 1:3, 5, 
6). In the passive, Ex tivos can be added to indicate either the female 
that bears the subject of the verb (see, e.g., Matt. 1:16), or the male 
that begets the subject of the verb. The latter construction is relevant 
to the use of ¿x tod Oeoð yevväodaı in the Johannine writings, if only 
for the fact that in these writings, God is called “Father” with great 


” See MJJ. Menken, “Some Remarks on the Course of the Dialogue: John 6,25-34,” 
Bijdragen. Tijdschrift voor filosofie en theologie 48 (1987), pp. 139-149, esp. 142-144. 

3 As is also the case elsewhere in John, see 9:2, 19, 20, 32, 34, 16:2); 18:37; cf. further 
8:41: ék nopveiag yevväcden, “to be born of fornication,” 

“ Brown’s translation has twice “to be born” in John 3:4, and “to be begotten” in the rest of 
3:3-8, see John (i-xii), p. 128. 

3 LSJ, sv yervav, W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments und der frühchristlichen Literatur (6" rev. ed. by K, and B, Aland), Berlin 1988, sv 
yewvav. See also A. Kretzer, “yevvaw,” EWNT 1, pp. 584-586. 
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frequency (see, e.g., John 5:19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26; 10:29, 30, 32, 36, 
38; 1 John 2:14, 15, 16, 22, 23, 24),”° 

Nevertheless, Rusam has tried to demonstrate that in 1 John (and 
also in John’s Gospel), ¿k tod Heod yevväcdıı should be translated 
and interpreted as “to be born of God,” and not as “to be begotten by 
God”; in his view, the Johannine God plays the roles of both father 
and mother, and the point of the expression under discussion is that 
God confers life. If I understand Rusam well, his main argument is 
that generally in Greek usage, in ëk tTwoc yewvGo0a1 a noun in- 
dicating a female person follows the preposition &x.”’ Such an asser- 
tion may be true as far as the NT is concerned,” but we should not 
forget then that the NT represents a very limited selection from 
ancient Greek literature. It is also quite possible that ëK tivoc yevva- 
odaı is more often said of birth than of begetting, but the question is 
how relevant such an observation is. It may well be that the passive 
construction is more easily used of the birth of a child, and the active 
one of the begetting of a child. So Rusam’s reasoning should not be 
followed; instead, we should have a look at the use of ëK Tıvog yev- 
voða with a male agent and thus with the meaning “to be begotten 
by” in Hellenistic Greek. 

It may be true that, as Rusam states, Ex tlvog yevvao0ar with a 
male agent does not occur extremely often, but there are more than 
enough occurrences to show that it was a perfectly acceptable 
expression in Hellenistic Greek. Here are examples, mostly from the 
first centuries CE and presented, as far as possible, in what seems to 
be the most probable chronological order: 

(1) In the Suda, we find a definition, ascribed to both Hyperides 
and Hecataeus: pouyidiov Tov EK LLOLyoD yeyevvnu£vov, “an illegiti- 
mate child is the child begotten by an adulterer.” 

(2) In De virtutibus 208, Philo says about Isaac and his sons; èx 
Tod SoKLuachEvrog KANpovdpov dbo ôiðvuo yewSvtat, “by the one 
approved as heir, two twins were begotten.” 


* In John’s Gospel, xatip without any modifier is even considered to be a characteristic of 
Johannine style. see G. Van Belle, Les parenthèses dans l'évangile de Jean. Aperçu historique 
el classification. Texte grec de Jean, Leuven 1985, p. 150. 

See Rusam, Gemeinschaft der Kinder Gottes, pp. 111-118. Rusam assumes similar ideas 
in Philo (pp. 114-116), 

* Emphasized by Rusam, Gemeinschaft der Kinder Gottes, pp, 111-112. 
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(3) Pseudo-Apollodorus, Bibliotheca I 7.2: Deucalion and Pyrrha 
had two sons, "EAAnv uèv apdtoc, öv Ex Alc yeyevvriiodan <évio> 
dEyovow, “the first was Hellen, whom some say to have been be- 
gotten by Zeus.” Pseudo-Apollodorus’s Bibliotheca provides other 
examples as well, such as I 8.1: MeAéaypov ov €€ A peoc yeyevviiodoi 
pacı, “Melcager, whom they say to have been begotten by Ares”; II 
5.1, where the Nemean lion is said to be ¿k Tu@@voc yeyewnpevov, 
“begotten by Typho”; III 91.6, where Callirhoe speaks of tov¢ ys- 
yevvnusvovg €& AAkpaiwvoc, “the ones begotten by Alcmaeon.” 

(4) According to Memnon, frg. 14 Jac., Ptolemaeus Keraunos 
married his halfsister Arsinoe, toc ék Avcıuäxov ðè maidasg avt 
yeyevvnu&vovg avatpet, “and he killed the sons begotten by her by 
Lysimachus.” 

(5) Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum 415E 4: thirty years is the 
period in which yevvövra mapéyer tov ¿č aùtoð yeyevvnpévov ó yev- 
vijoas, “the begetter sees the one begotten by him begetting,” that is, 
the period within which a son becomes a father himself. 

(6) Pseudo-Plutarch, De fluviis 13.3, speaks of Atygodıog ó yevvn- 
Osis x TOD Atdc, “Aegesthius, who had been begotten by Zeus.” 

(7) Chariton, De Chaerea et Callirhoe 11 11.5: when Callirhoe, 
pregnant by Chaereas, is going to marry Dionysius, she speaks of tò 
êt GAAov yevvópevov, “that what was begotten by another man.” In 
III 2.3, Dionysius speaks of tò €& Euod yevvouevov, “that what is be- 
gotten by me.” 

(8) In Lucian, Dialogi deorum 20.14, Aphrodite says to Paris 
about Leda’s daughter Helena, that she is ¿k KÜKVoD yeyevvnuévnv, 
“begotten by a swan” (which is Zeus in disguise). 

(9) According to Phlegon, De mirabilibus 2.6, the deceased 
Polycritus appears to a crowd that threatens to burn his hermaphro- 
dite child and requires them to give him tò matdtov tò €& guo yeyev- 
vnu£vov, “the child begotten by me.” 

(10) Aelianus, De natura animalium 12.32, writes about Indian 
snakes who have killed a human being: ovte oi ¿E adtod yevva@pevor 
yv@pigover tov matépa, “and the ones begotten by him do not 
recognize their father.” 

(11) Cassius Dio, Historiae Romanae XVI 57, tells that Scipio 
was supposed ¿x tod Ais ¿c ÖpüKovra Ev TH <mpds Thv> untépa 
adtod ovvovoia ueraßaAövrog yeyevvýoða, “to have been begotten 
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by Jupiter turned into a serpent during the intercourse with his 
mother.” 

(12) According to the Historia Alexandri Magni, rec. a, 1 30.3-4, 
Alexander the Great remembers his mother saying òc ¿ë ‘Aptim@voc 
éyevv On, “that he had been begotten by Ammon” (the Egyptian god 
Amon), and he says to the god: ei dAndever <> unmnp ék ood ue 
yeyevviiodaı, yproua@dnodv po, “if my mother rightly says that I 
have been begotten by you, deliver me an oracle.” 

(13) In the Testament of Simeon 2:2, Simeon says of himself: ¿yò 
Eyevvnonv €& TaxaB tod matpdc uov vidg devtepoc, “I was begotten 
by my father Jacob as his second son.” 

(14) According to Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 3.30, the Ebionites 
asserted about Jesus ¿6 Iwo avtov yeyevvijoOa, “that he had been 
begotten by Joseph.” See also 3.33: tov dedtepov Adap AEyew aù- 
tods & Toog yeysvvrichaı, “they say that the second Adam had 
been begotten by Joseph.” 

(15) In the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 6.2, Pluto, devoured by 
his father Cronos, is called yevwmdev ¿č adtod Bpéqos, “the child be- 
gotten by him.” 

(16) Scholia in Aeschylum (scholia vetera), sch. le on Septem 
contra Thebas: &« tod Ayńvopoc éyevvynbnoav ó Káðuoc kai ó Kí 
Kai <tr> Ebdpdan, “by Agenor were begotten Cadmus, Cilix and 
Europa.” 

(17) Scholia in Homeri Iliadem (scholia vetera), on Il. II 547: 
Frichthonius is said to be yevvnd£vrog EK tod ‘Hpaiotov, “begotten 
by Hephaestus.” 

The examples of the above list (which is by no means complete) 
are spread in time and geographical area, and the begetters to which 
they refer, are gods and divine beings, human beings and animals. 
The passages quoted have not been influenced by the Johannine lan- 
guage of èk tod Heod yevvächdaı. They clearly show that yevvao0a1 
éx with a male agent was a normal way of speaking, meaning “to be 
begotten by.” 

Of course variants of the expression occur as well. Both the male 
and female agents that together produce offspring can be mentioned 
after the preposition, so that the two primary meanings of yevvüv, “to 
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beget” and “to give birth,” are present at the same time.” Instead of 
the preposition èx, we also find àxó or bx with the genitive.“ This is 
not surprising, given the fact that with the passive, 76 with the 
genitive is the most usual way to express the agent, but ünö is also 
fairly frequent in this role,” and &x is found as well to indicate the 
agent with the passive.” The three prepositions that can be used for 
the male agent with the passive yevväcdaı are apparently, to a certain 
extent, interchangeable, but in any case, é« is quite normal in this 
context,” so that ék tod 800 yevväcdaı in the Johannine writings 
should be translated as “to be begotten by God.” 

In addition to these lexical and grammatical considerations, there 
is also an exegetical argument (already hinted at above) for preferring 
this translation. In 1 John 3:9, we read: n&c ó yeyevvnuévoc EX Tod 
Geod Gpaptiav od notei, ött OnEPLA adTOD Ev adTH Evel, “everyone 
who has been begotten by God does not do sin, because his seed 
abides in him.” Before this statement can function in the argument, 
some obscurities in it have to be clarified. The possessive genitive 
aùtoð can refer in theory to either God or the believer (“everyone 
who has been begotten by God”); but as the latter possibility does not 
make sense, we have to prefer the former. The questions are then: 
does onépua adtod mean “God’s offspring” or “God’s semen,” and 
to whom does ot refer? 


® See, eg, Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. hist. 1 23.7.5: èk Lepéanc Kai Atög yeyevviiodar tov 
Aiovioov, “Dionysus was born of Semele and Zeus”, Philo, Spec. IV 182: 6 yevvnßeig ... éx 
tüv apiotay, “the one born from the best parents.” 

“ With a6, e.g., the Greek version of / En. 15:8: oi yiyavtes oi yewnGévtes and tøv 
MVEVMATOV Kol capKds, “the giants, who have been born of spirits and flesh” (cf. Gen. 6:4), 
Heb. 11:12: dp’ évdcg éyevvnOnoav, “they were begotten by one person.” With Und, e.g., Iso- 
crates, Hel. enc. 16: nAsiotwv yap huibéov brò Aids yewndévrov ... “for although a multitude 
of demigods had been begotten by Zeus ...”; Josephus, Ant. 1 150: "Eßepog ... yevvndeic avtos 
ord Lérov, “Heber ... having been begotten himself by Seles” (cf. Gen. 11:14). 

‘| See F. Blass/A. Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (ed. F, 
Rehkopf), Göttingen '"1984, § 210.2; L, Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, Das 
Griechisch des Neuen Testaments im Zusammenhang mit der Volkssprache, Tübingen 1925, p. 
139, E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 2. Syntax und syniaktische Stilistik (ed. A. Debrun- 
ner), Munich 1950, p. 446; M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek, Illustrated by Examples (ed. J. Smith), 
Rome 1963, no, 90; N. Turner, Syntax, vol, 3 of J.H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, Edinburgh 1963, p. 258. 

“2 As in, eg., Xenophon, Anab. 11:6; 2 Cor. 1:11; 2:2, 7:9, Justin, 7 Apol. 12.5; Dial. 18.3; 
for other examples, see LSJ, sv éx II.5; Bauer, Wörterbuch, sv èx 3.e.a, Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik 2, p. 463. 

“ The preposition &k may retain here something of its local sense; this could explain the 
preference for this preposition with the passive of yevvärv. 
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In itself, on&pua may obviously mean “offspring”; that is the 
meaning of the word wherever it occurs in John’s Gospel (7:42; 8:33, 
37), and it is frequently found elsewhere (see in the NT, e.g., Mark 
12:19-20; Gal. 3:16; Rev. 12:17). “God’s offspring” could then refer 
either to Christ or to the Christians. If it refers to Christ, abt has to 
refer to the Christian, and the resulting idea that Christ abides in the 
believer is certainly Johannine (see John 6:56; 15:4-5). The difficulty 
is, however, that Christ is called “offspring of David” or “offspring 
of Abraham” (e.g., in Rom. 1:3; 2 Tim. 2:8), but “he is never called 
the sperma of God.” If “God’s offspring” refers to the Christians,” 
avt® has to refer to God, and again, the resulting idea of the believer 
abiding in God is Johannine (see, e.g., 1 John 2:6; 4:13). Here, how- 
ever, we run once more into the problem that the terminology would 
be most unusual: Christians are called “offspring of Abraham” (Gal, 
3:29; Heb. 2:16) or of the woman who gave birth to the Messiah 
(Rev. 12:17), but not “offspring of God.” If Christ or the Christians 
are described as the on£pua of somebody, this somebody is a human 
being, not God. Besides, apart from the passage under discussion Jo- 
hannine language is consistent in calling Jesus the vids, “son,” of 
God, and the Christians the téxva, “children,” of God (see, e.g., in 
the immediate context of the passage under discussion: I John 3:1, 2, 
8, 10, 23). 

Interpreting orepua adtod as “God’s offspring” in 1 John 3:9 
apparently leads nowhere. We have to translate “God’s seed,” and we 
have to suppose that on&pna stands in some way for God’s genera- 
tive power. More specifically, it can stand for either God’s word or 
God’s Spirit. The former interpretation finds support in passages such 
as Jas 1:18 and | Pet. 1:23, but in the Johannine writings, God’s 
word and his begetting are not associated. The latter interpretation, 
that the seed stands for God’s Spirit, fits in very well with John 3:5, 


“ Brown, Epistles of John, p. 408. 

3 So A.W. Argyle, “1 John iii. 4f.,” ExpTim 65 (1953-1954), pp. 62-63; J. De Waal Dryden, 
“The Sense of onéppa in I John 3:9. In Light of Lexical Evidence,” Filologia Neotestamen- 
taria 11 (1998), pp. 85-100. Argyle argued for this interpretation on the basis of a presumed al- 
lusion, in 1 John 3:9, to Isa. 53:10 LXX (n yoxi buav Oyera onépua paxpdpiov, “Your soul 
will see a long-lived offspring”); on the relation between 1 John 3:4-7 and Isaiah 53, see M.J.J, 
Menken, “The Lamb of God’ (John 1,29) in the Light of I John 3,4-7,” in: G. Van Belle (ed.), 
The Death of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, Leuven 2007, pp. 581-590. 
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8, where the believer is said to be “begotten of the Spirit,” and seems 
to be the preferable one.”° 

So the way in which 1 John 3:9 speaks of “God’s seed,” supports 
the translation of ¿x tod Beod yevvao@at as “to be begotten by God.” 
This passage from 1 John also confronts us with the limits of the 
metaphor of procreation in its application to God and his Spirit, for in 
the human process of procreation the seed does not “abide,” whereas 
the Spirit “abides” with those in whom God has generated life (cf. 
John 14:16-17). The metaphor is also, so to speak, transcended by the 
reality aimed at insofar as in the process of spiritual procreation, 
there is no female principle; there is only God, also called “Father,” 
who begets, no mother is mentioned at the divine level. In this re- 
spect, Johannine thought shows some similarity to Philo’s thinking. 
In Quis rerum divinarum haeres 62, Philo argues that Sarah, identi- 
fied with “Virtue,” is the motherless principle ¿k natpög TOD NAVTOV 
Geo} pdvov yevvndeica, “begotten by her father, the God of all, 
alone” (Philo does so on the basis of Abraham’s words to Abimelech 
in Gen. 20:12: “She is truly my sister from the father, not from the 
mother”). Later in the same treatise (216), he says that God Eßdonadu 
THY GuNtopa yeyévynkev && Eavtod uóvov, “has begotten seven, the 
motherless one, from himself alone.” Moses found, according to 
Philo (De vita Mosis I] 210), that the holy seventh day was duıntopa 
.. EK LOVOD TATPOG onapeloav Gvev omopGc Kal yevvnDetoav dvev 
Kvjoews, “motherless ... sown by the Father alone without seed and 
begotten without conception.” In both the Johannine writings and 
Philo, there is on the divine level only one generating principle, 
represented as male and begetting. How the child that is begotten, 
comes into the world, is a question that is not asked and that is 
actually irrelevant, because God’s life-giving activity is the point of 
the metaphor. 


Conclusion 


In spite of the almost universal tendency of Bible translators, both 
ancient and modern, to render the Johannine èx tod GE0d yevvao0ar 
as “to be born of God,” the evidence collected in the preceding 


“° See Schnackenburg, Johannesbriefe, pp. 190-191; Brown, Epistles af John, pp. 408-411, 
Smalley, 7, 2, 3 John, pp. 172-174; Klauck, Der erste Johannesbrief, pp. 193-194, Beutler, Jo- 
hannesbriefe, p. 88. 
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section clearly points in the direction of the alternative rendering “to 
be begotten by God” as the correct one. The same can be said, 
mutatis mutandis, about dvM8ev yevväcdaı and related expressions in 
John 3:3-8. We have seen that several modern commentators of 
John’s Gospel and 1 John prefer to translate yevväocdaı in all these 
Johannine instances by “to be begotten”; they are right. Future Bible 
translators should no longer slavishly follow the translation tradition, 
but instead take the evidence presented into account. 

Admittedly, the two translations “to be born” and “to be begotten” 
do not result in very divergent statements when the metaphor is 
transposed into direct language: in both, God is said to be the source 
of the believer’s new life. However, either of the two translations 
involves other elements of the metaphorical field of human 
reproduction, and thus leads to another emphasis in direct statement. 
In contrast to “to be born,” the translation “to be begotten” clearly 
ascribes a metaphorical male sexual role to God: he is compared to a 
father who begets children. Perhaps some will not like this male as- 
pect in the representation of God very much, but it is simply the way 
the Johannine God is pictured. The male sexual role metaphorically 
ascribed to God emphasizes divine agency: God is the one who 
initiates the new life of the believer. A translation of John’s Gospel 
or | John should leave the metaphor intact and pass on this side of 
the Johannine view of God to the reader or hearer. Only then her- 
meneutical questions can be asked. 

A final issue concerns the origin of the Johannine metaphor of di- 
vine begetting. Old Testament and Judaism yield some materials that 
may have served as inspiration for it,” but the overall result is not 
impressive. There are a few parallels in the NT.” It has been ob- 
served more than once that Hellenistic thought, mystery cults and 
gnosticism insofar as they are more or less contemporary with the Jo- 
hannine writings, display verbal similarities but no exact parallels.” 
Closest to Johannine thought in this respect is Philo, who in his 
allegorical explanation has Sarah, the patriarchs or the number seven 


1 See Deut. 32:18; Ps. 2:7; 110:3 LXX; Prov. 8:25 LXX; Isa. 1:2 LXX; 10Sa II 11-12. 

* See 1 Pet. 1:3, 23, with &vayevväv. For another metaphorical use of “begetting” in the 
NT, see I Cor. 4:15; Phim. 10, with yevvév and Paul as subject. 

* See Schnackenburg, Johannesbriefe, pp. 175-183; Brown, Epistles of John, pp. 384-387; 
Klauck, Der erste Johannesbrief, pp. 175-176. 
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be begotten by God.” The difference is obviously that in Philo’s 
thought, God begets abstract entities and souls, while in Johannine 
thought, he begets people of flesh and blood to a new life. The Jo- 
hannine author (or authors) apparently takes up an extant but not very 
widespread motif, and makes it into one of his fundamental images to 
describe the relationship between God and the believer. This relation- 
ship is “eternal life” (see esp. John 17:3), and eternal life starts with 
the Christian being “begotten by God” through the Spirit in baptism 
as the confirmation of his or her belief in Jesus (John 3:5).”! 


2 See Leg. 1147; 111 219; Post. 135; Conf 145, Migr. 142, Mut. 137-138, Somn. 1173, 181, 
further the Philonic passages quoted at the end of the preceding section. In all cases, the verb 
yevvay is used with God as agent. 

°' T thank Dr J.M. Court for checking my English. 
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MAKING EDITIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TODAY 
David C. Parker 


A recent press release seemed to mirror all the worst fears of the 
contemporary philologist: 


After seven months of writing day and night, a robot in Germany 
clutching a fountain pen has completed a “manuscript” Bible in cursive 
handwriting ... The machine, dubbed “Bios (Bible),” began copying the 
Bible in June onto a 900-metre-long roll of paper, with its arm forming 
each letter with the pen after all 66 books of scripture had been loaded 
into its memory. “It’s just a working machine, yet it’s a participant in 
society,” said Gommel. The robot was thus a “mediator” in the process 
of social communication, Asked why they chose the bible, Zappe said, 
“Because it is one of the most significant books of the age and contains 
a huge amount of data.” The group did not explain how the robot 
misspelled two of the 800,000 words. ! 


Generally speaking, the computer appears to ring the knell of tradi- 
tional philology, by replacing the decision-making of the scholar, 
based on a natural bent, a thorough training and extensive knowl- 
edge, with an automated process in which all editorial acts are based 
on predetermined criteria. Since it is one of the axioms of textual 
criticism that every variant reading may represent a unique situation, 
the blind decisions of a computer are the worst possible way of 
making a critical text. Indeed, the critical text by its very nature re- 
presents everything that a computer can never achieve. 

And yet, the story of the robot as scribe is not all bad news for the 
scholar. Apparently, although the entire text and every action was 
pre-ordained by the programme, even this production process offers 
the opportunity for inexplicable scribal activity. And it is refreshing 
that the report offers the opportunity to exercise one’s power’s of 
conjectural emendation (“Bios,” leg. “Biblos”). 

Is the computer a machine that is replacing the traditional artefact 
(the critical text) produced by the individual skills of the craftsman 


' http://www. earthtimes.org/articles/show/178999,robot-scribe-copies-the-bible-as-a-perfor- 
mance-art-event html. 
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(the critical editor) with a mass-produced item? Can we envisage a 
Situation in which the world will be filled with more critical editions 
than there have ever been, but critical editions lacking that insight 
and distinctive understanding which is the hallmark of an individual 
scholar’s lifetime dedicated to the text of a single author? Does the 
rise of the computer require the decline of the philologist? One does 
not have to be so pessimistic. Indeed, one should not regard the 
machine as an enemy, nor even as a neutral which will leave philolo- 
gists alone so long as they leave it alone. Rather, the computer, not 
the least wonderful product of the human brain, offers tts services as 
a loyal ally to the philologist who has the ability and skill to un- 
derstand it and bend it towards philological goals. 

This is as true in the field of New Testament studies as anywhere 
else in textual scholarship. Indeed, there is good reason to argue that 
the text of the New Testament particularly demands such research. It 
is striking that the team who produced the Bible robotically chose it 
“Because it is one of the most significant books of the age and con- 
tains a huge amount of data.” The same two grounds apply to the use 
of computers in philological research. The continuing cultural im- 
portance of the texts enhances the likelihood of funding and of visi- 
bility for electronic projects, whose advances may then be applied 
elsewhere. And it is certainly true that with regard to the amount of 
data, the New Testament poses some formidable challenges. There 
are other much longer texts, but the number of variety of witnesses is 
distinctive. One should not claim that the New Testament contains 
the hardest set of texts to edit. Nevertheless, it has to be edited from 
up to two thousand manuscripts, along with versions and patristic ci- 
tations. This means that there is a huge amount of material to be col- 
lected, analysed and presented, an amount which individuals can no 
longer handle. 

The role of the computer in making it possible for the editor to 
study and to edit this information in a coherent fashion is essential. It 
would certainly be an error to assume that this means that it is more 
convenient. At the present juncture, scholars who use computers to 
make editions are having to deal with a variety of technical problems 
and challenges which often means that the editorial task itself has to 
be suspended until the difficulty is resolved. It is certainly not the 
case at present that the computer necessarily makes the task easier or 
quicker. Nor can it ever be said that an edition made with computer 
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assistance is necessarily superior. It will only ever be as good as the 
quality of the editorial concepts and execution that have formed the 
edition. However, if the quality is good, the computer can be used to 
make the edition better. It is the purpose of this contribution, dedi- 
cated to a scholar who is himself a philologist with the highest stan- 
dards, to justify this contention. 

This topic is best discussed under two heads. The first is textual 
theory and in particular stemmatology. The second is the structure of 
critical editions, 


l. Textual Theory 


One might argue that by the third quarter of the last century, textual 
criticism had become so successful in collecting data that it had made 
unattainable its goal of producing a new edition of the text. That the 
Critical Greek Testament and its successor the International Greek 
New Testament Project considered it sufficient to produce thesauri of 
readings indicates how hard it was both to bring together the critical 
material and to use it to make a critical text.” Indeed, if one looks 
back to the previous century, Westcott and Hort felt able to make a 
new text, but not to compile an apparatus.’ The reason for this is fair- 
ly clear: when scholarship proceeded by making collations of wit- 
nesses against the textus receptus, such collations were universally 
useful as lists of readings which could be incorporated with other 
such lists into apparatus critici. However, the task of re-aligning 
them against a new critical text was never going to be easy. One 
might even suggest that Tischendorf was the only person ever to suc- 
ceed to do so.* The computer, however, has put back into the editor’s 
hands the opportunity to produce both a critical text and as full an ap- 
paratus as is desired. The tools which make this possible are the full 
electronic transcription, the electronic comparison of the transcrip- 


? S.C.E. Legg, Nouum Testamentum graece secundum textum Westcotto-Hortianum, Oxford 
1935 (Euangelium secundum Marcum) and 1940 (Euangelium secundum Matthaeum), The 
New Testament in Greek. The Gospel According to St Luke, edited by the American and British 
Committees of the International Greek New Testament Project 1-2, Oxford 1984-1987. 

` B.F. Westcott/F.J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek 1-2, London 1881. 

* ©. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum graece ... Editio octava critica maior 1-2, Leipzig 
1872-1884. 
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tions, and the subsequent creation of a database, A very brief glance 
at the growth of the apparatus will illustrate this. 

The tiny number of authorities who are (partially) cited in Ste- 
phanus’ edition of 1550 provide a number of generally small variants 
which may easily be known and controlled by the user.” These vari- 
ants are a random small selection from a tiny number of witnesses. 
Their interest lies in the fact of their presence. Technically speaking, 
their inclusion was not a challenge. Even the far, far larger apparatus 
compiled by John Mill, containing according to a contemporary an 
estimated 30,000 variants, consists of a selection of the evidence.° 
And it too can be comparatively easily controlled by an editor. The 
closest one comes in the older period to what may be achieved today 
is in Hoskier’s collation of all the witnesses to Revelation.’ The work 
has certain difficulties, occasioned by the bulk of evidence. In fact it 
is very hard to use. To what degree Hoskier was able to control the 
material may be questioned. One may contrast this with an edition 
which is based upon full transcriptions of all witnesses, Wasserman’s 
edition of Jude, which presents all variants (over one hundred) in all 
Greek manuscripts (there are 560 witnesses).® The challenges of pre- 
senting so much evidence in a standardised manner, even of trans- 
ferring the information about individual witnesses into the apparatus, 
are formidable. And this is true even of so short a text as the Epistle 
of Jude, when the edition is restricted to Greek witnesses. 

But beyond this type of challenge, there is an even more serious 
problem with philology of the New Testament if it is practiced with 
traditional (non-electronic) tools. It is this: How is one to control so 
much and such complicated material? That is to say, how is one to 
know enough of it to be able to make consistent decisions about the 
relationship between the readings? Consistency in this context as- 
sumes that the editor accepts the point of view that there is a stem- 
matological relationship between the forms of text at each point of 
variation and thus between the witnesses, and consequently that the 
manuscripts are descended from the archetype of the tradition. That 
is to say, it is here assumed that the editor believes that it is necessary 
to make a convincing set of decisions about the way in which variant 


SR Stephanus, Nouum Testamentum, Paris 1550. 

€J. Mill, Novum Testamentum graecum, Oxford 1707, 

"HC. Hoskier, Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse etc. 1-2, London 1929. 
*'T. Wasserman, The Epistle of Jude. lis Text and Transmission, Lund 2006. 
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forms of the text developed from the oldest to the newest, and that 
these decisions should result in a convincing stemma of the manu- 
scripts. This assumption, what is known as Lachmannian theory, was 
challenged on the grounds that it was powerless in the face of 
contamination. However, it may be the case that the difficulties are 
not inherent in the method, but result from the limitations of pre- 
electronic tools. In the past, research, like editions, tended to be 
conducted on the basis of partial examination of selected witnesses. 
With regard to the selection of witnesses, this was no doubt partly 
due to the difficulties of research before the invention of the micro- 
film; by contrast, today it is a principle that at least initial analysis of 
texts should be based on study of all extant witnesses. 

More serious, though, is the matter of partial examination of wit- 
nesses. According to traditional techniques, one of the most im- 
portant ways of establishing agreement between witnesses was by 
discovering agreement in error. It remains the case that the presence 
of a very distinctive reading, unlikely to have arisen independently in 
two strands of the tradition, is as striking an indicator of genealogical 
affiliation as any other kind of evidence, including palaeographical 
(such as a shared omission of a block of text). Nevertheless, to de- 
pend upon such striking, and generally rare evidence, may be some- 
thing of a counsel of despair, since the most obvious way to measure 
similarity between any two items, including the text of two docu- 
ments, is to test the extent of their agreement rather than their dis- 
agreement against other items.’ This is very difficult to achieve in 
pencil-and-paper work, which is only possible by listing differences, 
which are then quantified by comparison with other witnesses. How- 
ever, one may use full electronic transcriptions to provide accurate 
measures of the degree of similarity between any two or more wit- 
nesses. That this leads to important advances is shown by some of 
the surprises found in the pages of analysis in the Text und Textwert 
series.” In fact, what is possible today is a complete examination of 


° For an exposition of this topic (“The course of New Testament textual criticism since 
Horts day has endorsed his rejection of the ‘agreement in error criterion’ ”), see E.C. Colwell/ 
E.W, Tune, “Variant Readings: Classification and Use,” JBL 83 (1964), pp. 253-261, esp. 257- 
258; reprinted as “Method in Classifying and Evaluating Variant Readings,” in: E.W. Colwell, 
Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament, Leiden 1969, pp. 96-105, 
esp. 101-102. 

"X. Aland ef al. (eds), Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments, Berlin/New York 1987ff. 
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the text of all extant witnesses. (In practice, with the exception of 
Wasserman’s edition of Jude, this has been limited to selected pas- 
sages, this evidence providing the basis for selection of witnesses 
representative of the entire tradition, which may then be fully com- 
pared.) In such a context, striking individual agreements may turn out 
to have a different significance than had been earlier supposed. For 
example, they may indicate a comparatively close genealogical rela- 
tionship between an ancient and a more modern witness, even though 
the more recent one turns out to be overall a witness to the Byzantine 
text form. "! 

The much greater precision which may be achieved by such 
comparison is further supported by the variety of tools being de- 
veloped to make use of it. In particular, the phylogenetic approaches 
which have been pioneered in recent years provide not an alternative 
to traditional stemmatics, but a refinement of them. There is a further 
matter to be considered very carefully in this regard. Much of the 
twentieth-century was characterised by increasing despair with so- 
called Lachmannian stemmatics. A few quotations bear this out: 


[I]t is clear that in a field where no manuscripts have parents, where 
centuries and continents separate witnesses, the genealogical method is 
not of primary importance, Its importance lies in the realm of provincial 
history... But in the larger realm where the larger questions are settled, 
it still has to demonstrate its value for reconstruction of the original text 
of the Greek New Testament.” 


The lack of definitive theory and history of the early text and the lack of 
progress in critical editions has caused, during the twentieth century, a 
chaotic situation in the evaluation of variant readings in the New 
Testament text.” 


l! An example of this is 162, a twelfth-century manuscript containing the addition in Luke 
11:2 Ara tó nvgüna Gyiov kai kaðapiodro Adc. According to Tex! und Textwert, it is a 
manuscript with 96% majority readings (all but two out of 54 readings). For the examples of 
565 and 614, see D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and Their 
Texts, Cambridge 2008, Chapters 10.4.4 and 9.2.2. 

2 EC. Colwell, “Genealogical Method: its Achievements and its Limitations,” JBL 66 
(1947), pp. 109-133, reprinted in: id., Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New 
Testameni, pp. 63-83, esp. 82-83. 

"EJ. Epp, “The Twentieth Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism,” JBL 
93 (1974), pp. 386-414, esp. 404; reprinted in E.J. Epp/G.D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and 
Method of New Testament Textual Criticism, Grand Rapids 1993, pp. 83-108, esp. 98; again 
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According to Colwell, the Lachmannian theory of the significance of 
agreement in error was rejected in favour of a search for agreement 
in readings. Yet this too was based upon the study of selected 
readings. And such a study of selected readings led to the various 
methodologies with which we are familiar: eclecticism, in which the 
agreement of groups of witnesses at a number of passages where they 
are reliable is used as a guide to assessing their character in places 
where they differ and the situation is not so certain (applied for 
example in the use of Codex Sinaiticus and Vaticanus as generally 
reliable); and in what is known as thorough-going eclecticism, where 
the attestation for a reading is irrelevant. Both these methodologies 
are now due for a thorough review in the light of what is new about 
computer-aided editions, namely the use of all the textual evidence in 
the way which has been outlined. It is worth commenting on the 
challenge to each. 

As time has gone on, eclecticism has been perceived to be rather 
closely related to the theory of text-types. This may be observed, for 
example, in the types of quantitative analysis used in The New Testa- 
ment in the Greek Fathers series.'* In this methodology, the type of 
text known to an early Christian writer is determined by the degree of 
its similarity to or difference from a number of text-types, these types 
being determined by the text form of representatives of each. One of 
the challenges to this approach is determining an appropriate distance 
between the groups so that they are distinguishable, since there needs 
to be clear water between them for any safe conclusions to be drawn. 
This becomes much more problematical once one is dealing with all 
the evidence in a great many more witnesses. What in fact happens is 
that quantitative analysis turns out to be a rather blunt tool for the 
job. 

To the thorough-going eclecticist, the construction of a stemma is 
not important. If one believed with G.D. Kilpatrick that all variant 
readings had come into existence by about 200, and that the number 
and age of the manuscripts in which they survived was irrelevant, 
then at each point of variation one would have no more to do than to 


EJ. Epp. Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism. Collected Essays. 1962--2004, 
Leiden 2005, pp. 59-100, esp. 83. 

And it is worth adding that the elimination of singular readings, so often stressed as im- 
portant if statistics are not to be distorted, is in my view really mistaken, and no longer neces- 
sary using “all-the-cvidence” types of analysis. 
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apply appropriate criteria in order to determine which was the 
reading from which the others were derived. Ifthe manuscripts are of 
value only as vehicles for ancient variant readings, and not as repre- 
sentatives of individual text-forms, then indeed consistency between 
reconstruction of the development of text-forms and reconstruction 
of manuscript relationships is an irrelevant goal. Yet the situation is 
not quite so simple. What could one mean by stating that all readings 
had come into existence by 200? Surely this could not apply to con- 
flating readings of the Byzantine tradition, nor to readings caused by 
scribal confusions of one kind or another, since these appear when- 
ever a scribe works. However, what must give the thorough-going 
eclecticist pause for thought now is the need to consider whether 
stemmatology is as useless as has been supposed. The kind of “ge- 
nealogical” approach currently being propounded as the Coherence- 
Based Genealogical Method is sufficiently different from its prede- 
cessors for a careful reconsideration. The same is true of stemmatics 
which uses phylogenetic models drawn from the natural sciences in 
order to study the relationship between manuscripts. If this new 
stemmatics is able to cast new light on the process by which variant 
readings came into being, the basic assumptions of thorough-going 
eclecticism will require fresh examination. 

Be that as it may, the question needs to be asked whether the 
computer may not serve a useful purpose for the thorough-going 
eclecticist in studying and controlling data. There is evidence that it 
can, and in several ways. The first is that in providing a searchable 
database of the whole text of every witness transcribed, the computer 
provides far more evidence for studying the kind of material which is 
needed, namely evidence relating to usage in the witnesses, from 
whose study conclusions may be drawn with regard to authorial 
usage. Anyone who has tried to find out about such questions as dif- 
ferences in verbal forms, asyndeton and the article will know how 
unsatisfactory the traditional lexicon, concordance and critical edi- 
tion are in providing consistent and relevant information. The elec- 
tronic edition transforms the situation. It makes it possible for 
scholars to record the different forms in classes of variation and to 
keep track of their own decisions. 

This last possibility is suggested by consideration of the Co- 
herence-Based Genealogical Method, which as a way of recording 
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editorial decisions may be seen to function as a neutral umpire.” 
What is essential is the concept of reconstructing a stemma of 
readings at each place of variation. This is because contamination is 
irrelevant in any one single unit of variation. Each stemma is re- 
corded in a database which contains all the textual forms of every 
witness. The resultant body of stemmata provide for each pair of 
witnesses and for the whole tradition a pattern of textual flow. If all 
the data were to reach the same conclusion with regard to the 
relationship between the witnesses, one would have a perfectly 
coherent stemma of the entire tradition. In practice, this is highly 
unlikely because of the presence of contamination, and one must 
expect to find that a proportion of readings go against the flow of the 
majority. Only where the textual flow between two witnesses is 
perfectly balanced could one say that contamination has made it 
impossible to decide which manuscript is more likely to represent a 
prior stage in the textual tradition. This method is possible because 
the computer records thousands of decisions about textual variation 
in hundreds of variants. It makes it possible for editors to be in 
control of their material, and more self-critical, than has ever been 
possible before, In effect, the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method 
is a philological construct which utilises the computer as an essential 
tool for editors in controlling and monitoring their own editorial ac- 
tivity. It is possible to use the computer even as a co-editor, who will 
answer one’s self-questioning with informed and reliable answers, 
Bengel suggested to the editor “Apply yourself to the text and the 
text to yourself.” We may add the suggestion “Apply yourself to the 
text, the text to the computer and the computer to yourself.” 


2. The Structure of Critical Editions 


When one turns to the form and nature of today’s editions, the role of 
the computer is probably less contentious, even though there is in 
practice some reluctance to use electronic versions of texts—a 
reluctance which will surely fade with time. It is not clear how much 
New Testament scholars are tapping into the new and rich resources 


'° The method has been described in various places. Details of publications are available at 
hitp://uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung/. 
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which are becoming available. Yet online editions such as the Digital 
Nestle-Aland, www.iohannes.com and various commercial tools are 
only beginning to develop what will become available, The following 
paragraphs are therefore more than a description of what is currently 
available, or even what is possible. They offer also considerations of 
what is needed for the electronic edition to be more than an imitation 
ofa printed book and to come of age. 

Traditionally, largely for practical reasons, various basic tools for 
informed study of the New Testament have been published sepa- 
rately: lists and descriptions of manuscripts, transcriptions of im- 
portant witnesses, facsimiles, bibliographies, critical editions, con- 
cordances and lexica. The process of producing these tools has more 
or less followed the order given, certainly in that lists and bibli- 
ography of witnesses precede critical editions, which are in turn fol- 
lowed by concordances and lexica. The critical edition with appara- 
tus is a distillation of information from the study of the witnesses, 
and the concordances and lexica are a further distillation from the 
critical text, often with at most a nod in the direction of the 
apparatus. The result of this process is that a rich textual environment 
(the variation of forms in the manuscripts) leads to a rather sterile 
one (lists and descriptions of words based on a single textual form). 
The electronic edition offers a far more flexible tool, consisting of all 
the tools which have hitherto been separated. Because the electronic 
edition contains at its heart full transcriptions of the witnesses in a 
database, it is possible to list and describe every word that is found in 
the manuscript tradition, and thus to study developments in morphol- 
ogy, orthography and meaning as well as to examine the relationship 
between the variant readings. Technically, we may observe that the 
governing principle of the print editions is the critical text, because 
that is the fixed point from which the apparatus depends. As the 
editor’s attempt to reconstruct the oldest available form of text, it 
remains of great importance. But it is no longer the tool which links 
everything together. That is provided by the database underlying all 
the features. In a fully integrated edition, the concordance will record 
not only every word present in the critical text, but will add all 
further forms which are found somewhere in the manuscript tra- 
dition. Likewise the lexicon can provide further historical informa- 
tion on the development of usages. 
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Moreover, since the full transcription of each manuscript is pre- 
sent, it seems wholly appropriate to provide the user with the oppor- 
tunity to be placed in a closer relationship to the tradition by linking 
an image (preferably a digital colour image) to every page of tran- 
scription, And if this material is to be interpreted, then information 
about the manuscript (its location, date, scribe, supplements, and so 
on) should also be provided. Finally, since the critical text and appa- 
ratus comes from a database, it seems scientifically superior to give 
the user the tools to allow them to evaluate editorial decisions, name- 
ly the record of the decisions and the stemmatological situation at 
each place of variation. 

Thus, the future critical edition will comprise a number of things 
which have been partially available in a number of places. It seems a 
formidable task to seek to achieve this. But the problem is not what it 
seems to be, for the web-based critical edition has one great advan- 
tage. It can create for itself many of these tools simply by linking to 
other websites. For example, editors can add a lexicon to their edition 
by linking it to the Perseus website, With regard to manuscript im- 
ages, it is possible to make a link between a manuscript transcription 
and a website containing images (for example, Codices Electronici 
Sangallenses), so that there is no duplication of effort but instead a 
fusion of information. In the same way, electronic catalogue informa- 
tion can be accessed in order to provide information about a manu- 
script. In effect, the edition will continue in some ways to be a sepa- 
rate entity, created by an editor or an editorial team, but in some 
ways it will become a tool which will allow anyone interested in the 
witnesses and textual history of a particular writing to find their way 
through published material relating to it. We are on the verge of a re- 
markable revolution in philology, namely the mass digitisation of 
primary sources. These digitisation projects are already becoming en- 
tities with the ability to draw in scholarly description and comment. 
As a result, digitised resources and critical editions will be indepen- 
dent entities and yet each essential to the other. Some of these con- 
cepts are becoming a reality in New Testament studies through the 
Virtual Manuscript Room, which is currently being developed. On 
the face of it, this tool is a resource for many kinds of information 
about manuscripts, including images, physical descriptions, tran- 
scriptions and bibliography. In reality, it is not hard to imagine it be- 
coming the hub for the other tools which have been described. 
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Much could also be written about the technical aspects of a critical 
edition, but rather than dealing with such matters, this study will 
conclude by considering one particular kind of edition which the 
electronic medium can, and indeed should, change profoundly. 

The study of the relationship between the Gospels has a long and 
venerable history, and since antiquity their readers have sought for 
ways of holding the different forms of their accounts in their minds at 
once. The Diatessaron did so by a cut and paste process which fused 
them together. The Eusebian Apparatus did so by a simple reference 
system which one might say placed any parallel passage within two 
mouse clicks of the text one was reading. The modern Synopsis even 
does away with the mouse clicks by placing the Gospels in parallel 
columns, It has proved one of the most successful tools in modern 
biblical scholarship. In one respect, however, it has become a master 
and not a slave. This is the consequence of the way in which it re- 
quires the user to treat the critical text it contains as a genuine 
statement of the textual relationships between the Gospels available 
in the period of composition. This is easily shown to be impossible 
since, unless one claims that Matthew and Luke shared the same 
copy of Mark, each of them will have had access to a copy which to a 
greater or lesser (but certainly unknown) extent differed from the 
other. There is not much to be done about this so far as our knowl- 
edge of first-century copies of the Gospels is concerned, but we can 
at least replicate the uncertain situation of Gospel relationships in a 
pre-print world. 

One can consider the Synopsis as consisting of two elements. The 
first is the equivalent of the Eusebian Apparatus, the framework or 
structure which states which passage is related to which other pas- 
sage or passages. The second is the textual content of each passage. 
Any print edition is fixed in respect of both. The electronic edition 
has the capacity to make use of the two separately and flexibly. 
Generally speaking, the first element, the framework, could remain 
rigid. However, there will be places where the text of a particular 
witness will create parallels not available in others. These include the 
insertion of the spear thrust at the crucifixion in Matt. 27:49, creating 
an opportunity for synoptic comparison not available in other wit- 
nesses. So too does the appearance of other phrases and sentences in 
some manuscripts and not in others. It is thus important for the user 
to have control over the framework, so as to be able to determine 
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which passages to treat as parallels. The second is the more important 
variable, for here one can substitute a printed text with the text of any 
manuscript. Indeed one could compare a manuscript with tts own text 
in the other parallels, or with the text of a different manuscript or 
manuscripts.’ Thus, the parameters of the electronic apparatus re- 
spond to the critical enquiries of the user, who in fact also has a more 
active role in creating it, and simulate the far more textually inter- 
active world of early Christianity, in which each text existed in a 
number of documents, each of which was unique. 

The computer is not a substitute for critical thinking. Housman 
might suggest that a dog will catch more fleas than a machine, and 
the analogy is helpful—so far as it goes. But if a dog was that good at 
finding its fleas, its owner would not need to use a machine (a comb) 
to groom it. In any case, the triad we are discussing is not dog, 
machine and flea but critic, computer and variant reading, and any 
comparison between the pairs dog-flea and critic-variant is purely 
rhetorical. If we may rid ourselves of this distinction, the critic is 
using a number of critical tools to understand the variants and to re- 
construct the development of the text. The computer is a means of 
doing that much more effectively and, having done it, to present the 
results to the public in a useful manner. 


© Precisely the same opportunities are presented for the study of Old Testament citations in 
the New, especially in those manuscripts which are copies of the entire Greek Bible. 
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NIGHT AND DAY. 
A PROPOS ACTS 20:7 


Johannes Tromp 


In Acts 20:7 the following statement is read: 


ev O€ TH mü töv voßßarwv ovvnyuévov nudv KAdoat prtov, ó TavAoc 
ÖLEAEYETO avdtoicg HEAAWV Efiévan TH Erabpiov, napétewév TE TOV AdyOV 
HEXPL LEGOVUKTIOD, 


At first sight, the most natural translation of this sentence would run 
something like this: 


On the first day of the week, when we had gathered for mealtime, Paul 
was speaking to them; since he wanted to depart the next day, he 
extended his speech into the middle of the night. 


The World English Bible offers a translation similar to this, but other 
current versions vary considerably, especially in their rendering of 
the first phrase, “on the first day of the week.”' In the Good News 
Bible, for instance, this phrase is rendered as: “on Saturday evening”; 
in a footnote “Sunday” is given as an alternative for “Saturday.” Ob- 
viously, the translators of the Good News Bible were not uncertain 
with regard to the question which day of the week was the first: there 
is no doubt that they acknowledged that the last day of the week was 
Sabbath, and that the first day was our Sunday. The question reflected 
by the alternative translations offered, is where the borderline be- 
tween one day and another was drawn: at sunset or at sunrise. 

In the commentaries on Luke and Acts, this question is much de- 
bated. A distinction that is recurrently made in them, is that between 
the Jewish and the Roman calculation of days.’ It is commonly as- 
sumed that in the Roman calendrical system, a day was counted to 


' http://www. biblija.net. 

? Cf. B.M. Newman/E.A. Nida, A Translator’s Handbook on the Acts of the Aposiles, Lon- 
don 1972, pp. 383-384: “On Saturday evening.” 

* This must also be the background of the obscure footnote in the Contemporary English 
Version; there, the phrase under discussion is translated as “on the first day,” but the footnote 
adds: “Since the Jewish day began at sunset, the meeting would have begun in the evening,” 
implying, probably, the preceding evening, the eve. 

“£.J, Bickerman, Chronology of the Ancient World, London 71980, pp. 13-14. 
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begin at sunrise and end at the following sunrise, whereas the Jews 
would count from sunset to sunset.” The author of Acts, familiar with 
both calculations, is then often supposed to have used both.° 

The present author finds this hard to accept. It should probably be 
agreed with S.R. Llewellyn that the terms “midnight” and “the fol- 
lowing day” in Acts 20:7 must not be over-interpreted and be taken 
as exact calendrical indications.’ Apart from that, it is the aim of this 
contribution to investigate if it is really true that Jews in the first cen- 
tury considered a day to begin at night, as is often claimed. It will be 
argued that they, just as anyone else,® considered a day to last from 
sunrise to sunset. 


1. Night and Day 


The lives of many people today, including for instance scholars, are 
ruled by schedules. To them, it is a common affair to measure time 
with great exactitude: a meeting is set to last for an hour; there will 
be a coffee break at 11 am; appointments are made for Tuesday next 
week; the deadline for an article is next October; retirement is re- 
quired at 65, 

It should be noted that this is an abstract way of dividing time, 
and that it hardly ever corresponds to reality. It is not just that meet- 
ings run late, deadlines are not met and retirements may occur at 
unexpected moments. Much more importantly, real life time is 


* See, e.g., N.A. Barack, A History of the Sabbath, New York 1965, pp. 23-27, R. Staats, 
“Die Sonntagnachtgottesdienste der christlichen Frühzeit,” ZVW 66 (1975), pp. 242-263, M.D. 
Herr, “The Calendar,” in S. Safrai/M. Stern, The Jewish People in the First Century 2, Assen/ 
Amsterdam 1976, pp. 834-864, esp, 861-862; R. Pesch, Die Apostelgeschichte 2, Zürich/Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn 1986, pp. 190-191. In contrast, G. Brin, The Concept of Time in the Bible and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, Leiden 2001, chapter eleven: “Day and Daytime: Their Divisions and 
Order,” strongly argues for the view that the Old Testament literature bears witness to the 
opinion that the day begins at sunrise. 

€ E.g., W. Rordorf, Der Sonntag. Geschichte des Ruhe- und Gottesdiensttages im ältesten 
Christentum, Zürich 1962, pp. 198-199. With regard to Acts 20:7, most commentators choose 
not to decide; among the commentaries consulted by me, those who are certain that Saturday 
evening is intended seem to be in the minority; see, e.g., J. Taylor, Les Actes des deux apdires 
6, Paris 1996, pp. 86-88. See also S. Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday. A Historical In- 
vestigation of the Rise of Sunday Observance in Early Christianity, Rome 1977, pp. 101-107. 

7 S.R. Llewellyn, “The Use of Sunday for Meetings of Believers in the New Testament,” 
NovT 43 (2001), pp. 205-223, esp. 219. 

* Bickerman, Chronology, p. 13. 
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experienced by people in an entirely different way.’ We may note 
down in our schedules what we please, but what really counts is that 
we rise up in the morning, do our business, hopefully relax a bit in 
the evening, and end the day with going to sleep. By the end of the 
day, we are happy if we have done what we had planned to do; but if 
we have not succeeded in that, we console ourselves by the knowl- 
edge that tomorrow, there will be another day. And tomorrow, we 
shall do what yesterday we have left undone. I believe this to be true 
in our own lives, in which tasks and chores are manifold and com- 
plicated. It is also true in times and societies that were, perhaps in our 
view only, much simpler. 

For most people today, and perhaps even more so in antiquity, 
time is experienced in three phases: past, present, and future; more 
concretely: yesterday, now, and tomorrow. But tomorrow does not 
begin when today has ended: in between, there is the night. 

The dark hours are a time of rest. Schematically speaking, people 
work during day-time, and are asleep at night. The biblical and re- 
lated literature contain ample evidence to show that breaches of this 
natural order were looked upon with suspicion: to sleep during day- 
time leads to ruin (Prov. 6:9-11; 23:21; 24:30-34; Sir. 24:30-34), and 
nightly doings are inherently immoral (Job 24:14; 34:22; Sir. 23:18; 
John 3:20; 1 Thess. 5:7).' According to some sources, the fact that 


” In contrast to the title of this contribution and this section, the common phrase is of course 
“day and night,” in modern languages as much as in biblical literature. The American song- 
writer Cole Porter (1891-1964) reversed the order for his famous song Night and Day (1934), 
thus turning the phrase from an everyday expression (meaning “always”), into an unexpected 
one. In the context of the song as a whole, the reversed order may cause the phrase to have 
some erotic overtones, but it still means “always” (as is shown by the recurring lines “Day and 
night, night and day” and “Night and day, day and night”). This analogy, anachronistic though 
it may be, explains why I am not convinced by de Vaux’s argument that the exceptional ex- 
pression “night and day” in assumedly later layers of the Old Testament bears witness to a dif- 
ferent notion of the night's calendrical position than the usual one, In whatever order the day 
and the night are mentioned, together they mean “always,” “continuously.” It should be granted 
that in specifically liturgical contexts, calendrical issues are of greater importance than in 
everyday life; see R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel. lis Life and Institutions, repr. of the 1961 trans- 
lation from the French, Grand Rapids/Livonia 1997, p. 181; cf. $. Talmon, “The Calendar of 
the Covenanters of the Judean Desert,” in: id., The World of Qumran from Within, Jerusalem/ 
Leiden 1989, pp. 147-185 (orig. 1958), esp. 174-183. 

'° If the early Christian communities were in the habit of carrying their gatherings on 
through the night as described in Acts 20, it is no surprise that others had misgivings about it, 
see, e.g., Tertullian, Apologeticus 8-9, Minucius Felix, Octavius 9, cf. H. Conzelmann, Die 
Apostelgeschichte, Tübingen *1972, p. 125; W. Schmithals, Die Apostelgeschichte des Lukas, 
Zürich 1982, p. 185; and E. Bickermann, “Ritualmord und Eselskult. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
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some are people having banquets at day-time is a clear reversal of the 
natural order, and a certain sign of the end of time (As. Mos. 7). 
Dawn and dusk are border areas that appear to be of some 
concern in the mishnaic literature. Dawn is the period (much shorter 
in Palestine than, e.g., in the Netherlands or other parts of the world 
on the 52nd degree),'' in which the early bustle of crows and roosters 
awakens people and makes them rise from their beds (women first, 
presumably; cf. Prov. 31:15). There is not much light yet—just 
enough to distinguish between blue and white, or, a bit later still, be- 
tween blue and green (m. Ber. 1:2; cf. m. Yoma 3:1; compare also Ruth 
3:14). 
‚  Dusk is the time in which some oil lamps are lit, and people retire 
into their houses to have their evening meal. After meal, no more 
serious activities are undertaken—it is simply too dark for that. In 
our own age, we are able to artificially, and immeasurably, extend the 
day by turning on electric lights; in contrast, the oil-lamps that were 
available in antiquity were probably hardly sufficient to illuminate 
the food that people were consuming." So stories were told, perhaps 
some songs were sung, but soon one laid oneself to rest.'” For most 
people in antiquity it would be most unnatural to say that another day 
begins when the present one has ended: first comes the night, the 
welcome hours of rest and sleep." 


schichte antiker Publizistik,” in: id., Studies in Jewish and Christian History 2, Leiden 1980 
(orig. 1927), pp. 225-255, 

"| Tt must be said that the briefness of dawn is greatly exaggerated by Staats, “Die Sonntag- 
nachtgottesdienste,” p. 243: “Dem Orient ist der allmählige Übergang von Nacht zu Tag nicht 
vertraut.” 

Contrast the remark in Acts 20:8, stating that there “many lamps” were burning during 
Paul’s speech, an apparently exceptional situation. Taylor, Les Actes, p. 88, suggests that the 
presence of many lamps should be taken as an indication for the fact that the meeting took 
place on Saturday, but this seems far-fetched. 

© G, Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina 1. Jahreslauf und Tageslauf, Gütersloh 1928, 
pp. 594-642: “Der Tageslauf’; Dalman relates that the evening’s relaxation could last until 
midnight: perhaps the festivities as observed by him were Jess exuberant on a daily basis, when 
there was no highly interested anthropologist present. For the evening’s söd, see also L. Köhler, 
Der hebrdische Mensch. Eine Skizze, Tübingen 1953, pp. 89-91; Köhler, by the way, reports 
that the evening meal was eaten about two hours before sunset, and that the remaining two 
hours of the day were preserved for the socializing that Dalman observed in the dark hours. 

"4 Contrast P. Volz, Die biblischen Altertümer, Tübingen 1914, p. 441: “Der Tag begann 
nach alter Nomadenweise am Abend. Wenn mit Sonnenuntergang der Marsch beendet, die 
Quelle erreicht, das Lager aufgeschlagen war, dann war das Tagewerk beendet und man begann 
den neuen Tag mit der Ruhe” (emphasis added). Volz, however, realized the highly theoretical 
character of beginning a day at night, as appears on p. 442 n. 1: “Auch in Joh 3:24 is ‘gestern’ 
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No doubt, the usefulness of the concepts of “yesterday” and “to- 
morrow” is found in that they underline that, within the continuity of 
life, days differ from each other. These concepts put “today” into per- 
spective, and make it possible to experience the present as finite, and 
therefore bearable (cf., by contrast, Deut. 28:67). This is possible 
only, when there is a real distance between “yesterday” and “tomor- 
row” on the one hand, and “today” on the other, in other words, when 
the night as a veritable “non-day” breaks the continuity of time. 

Witness to the inestimable importance of the night as “non-day” 
can especially be borne by people who suffer from insomnia (cf. Job 
7:4; 1 Macc. 6:10; 2 Cor. 11:27).'” Commenting on the misery of his 
sleepless nights, the Dutch poet Constantijn Huygens (1596-1687) 
contrasted them with the nights of those who have no such problems. 
Like them, “I got out of my clothes and into my bed, to be not for a 
while, and so to speak escape from myself.” However, whenever he 
tried to go to sleep, “it seemed that my day began.”'® 

To live comfortably, it is necessary for humans to regularly be 
not for a while and to escape from themselves, so to speak. Antiquity 
knew no 24-hours economy. In theory, the day had twelve hours, of 
which five were counted at the most: the first, the last, mid-day, and 
the hours that divided morning and afternoon in half: the third and 
the ninth hour. The night was the time of “not-day,” of “being not.” 
Consequently, the day of tomorrow is not today’s evening, but the 
day that commences at tomorrow’s, the next day’s sunrise. n 

Everywhere in the New Testament, the next day is perceived as 
beginning in the morning. If something needs to be urgently done, it 
is done “first thing in the morning,” not in the dark hours of the day 
that has passed. According to the Gospels, Jesus was buried on 


nach der volkstümlichen Ausdrucksweise zu verstehen, nicht etwas so, daß die Leute mit 
Abends 6 Uhr den neuen Tag berechnet und von der eben vergangenen Mittagsstunde (1 Uhr) 
‘gestern’ gesagt hätten.” 

5 Cf. Köhler, Der hebräische Mensch, p. 88. 

'* «Dan ben ick oock ‘tkleedt uijt en `t rust-bedd- in gekropen, / Om wat lang niet te zijn, en 
als mijn selfs  ontloopen: / Maer qualick quam °t soo verr: "ischeen dat mijn dagh aenquam, / 
Als ick mij neder leid’ en "tslapen ondernam.”; C. Huygens, Rad van Onrust (Wheel of 
Agitation), 1. 17-20; quoted from http://www.let.leidenuniv.nl/Dutch/Huygens/HUY G64 html. 

"Cf Llewellyn, “The Use of Sunday,” p. 212, commenting on Acts 20:7: “The hours be- 
tween sunrise and sunset were still éxavpiov/adprov in the evening or the night before regard- 
less if whether the new calender day had started at sunset or midnight”, compare the concise 
statement by F.C. Burkitt, “émoaoxetv,” JThS 14 (1913), pp. 538-546: “To-morrow is to-mor- 
row in Hebrew as in English, whether it is reckoned the same day of the week or not” (p. 545). 
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Friday afternoon—Mark 15:42 says that it was already late (Mön 
Oyias yevonevng), this must mean late in the afternoon, since the 
nightly hours would be excluded for such activity (cf. Deut. 21:23; 
Josh. 8:29; 10:26-27).'” Next, it is told that the women respected the 
Sabbath rest, and brought spices to the grave on the first day of the 
week, early in the morning. In other words, they went as soon as pos- 
sible: after Sabbath, but evidently not in the dark hours between Sab- 
bath and Sunday, which are inappropriate hours for visiting a grave 
(or being out of the house for whatever purpose).'” 

The night, then, can be defined as “not-day.” It is a relative con- 
cept, with no calendrical value of its own, as is illustrated by the 
phrase “this very night”: only from the context it appears which night 
is meant, the last one or the coming one (contrast Jdt. 13:14 with 
Mark 14:30).? 


2, Sabbaths and Meals 


For Jews in ancient Palestine, Sabbath was the weekly day of rest. 
From the second century BCE, it increasingly came to be held as a 
particularly holy day.”' By the first century BCE, it seems to have be- 
come habitual for many Jews living outside Palestine, too, to keep 
the Sabbath.” On that day no work was to be done, nothing that 
could seem to be of any practical use (CD X 14-X1 23; m.Shab. 7:2; 
17:5).°° Fire (necessary for the preparation of food) was not to be 
kindled, either. According to m.Shab. 2:7, the latest moment on 


8 See, eg, R. Pesch, Das Markusevangelium 2, Freiburg etc. 1977, pp. 511-512; M.D. 
Hooker, The Gospel according to St Mark, London 1991, p. 380. 

” Tobit buried the dead in the middle of the night, according to Tob. 2:7, but that, too, was 
an illegal act, however pious the intentions. 

% It seems to me that it most of all appears from the data collected by Llewellyn, “The Use 
of Sunday,” pp. 213-219, that people in antiquity had great trouble in dating events when they 
had taken place at night time. Many people today (including myself) experience similar 
difficulties. 

"HLA. McKay, Sabbath and Synagogue. The Question of Sabbath Worship in Ancient 
Judaism, Leiden 1994, pp. 43-60; cf. ead., “New Moon or Sabbath?,” in: T.C. Eskenazi ef al. 
(eds), The Sabbath in Jewish and Christian Traditions, New York 1991, pp. 12-27. 

* J, Tromp, “Joodse en Griekse identiteit onder Romeinse opperheerschappij,” in: J. Frish- 
man et al. (eds), Godsdienstvrijheid en religieuze identiteit van joden, chrisienen en moslims: 
verwachting en realiteit, Kampen 2000, pp. 44-63, esp. 58-60. 

* E, Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 11, rev. and ed. by 
G. Vermes er al., Edinburgh 1979, pp. 467-475. 
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which a lamp could still be lit, was in the dusk of Sabbath Eve, the 
Friday night preceding Sabbath. This was also the time at which the 
last preparations for the Sabbath meal could be made (here one could 
think of placing a cooking pot in a hole in the courtyard). 

In Jewish War II 119-161, Josephus elaborately described the 
religious convictions and habits of the Essenes. In this connection, 
their view on the Sabbath is also mentioned. Josephus states in II 
147: 


More than other Jews, they make sure that no work is done on the 
seventh day; not only do they prepare their food on the preceding one, 
so that no fire needs to be kindled on that day, but they even take care 
not to replace things or to relieve themselves. 


This passage tells as much about “ordinary” Jews as about the Es- 
senes in particular. The Essenes are more meticulous than others. The 
latter prepare their Sabbath meal on Friday, but apparently are not 
overly fussy about replacing a pot” or fulfilling their natural needs. It 
also appears from this passage, that Josephus considered the Sabbath 
meal to be enjoyed on the day of Sabbath, not on the eve of Sabbath, 
since it is said that they prepared the food for Sabbath on the pre- 
ceding day.” 

The Sabbath meal, then, was to be prepared on Friday. This rule 
makes sense only if that meal was not eaten on the same evening. 
Supposing that the evening meal was eaten after sunset, the final pre- 
parations will not have been made after dusk on every day. There- 
fore, the rule must be understood to intend that on Friday, the meal 
for Saturday had to be prepared, so that the women in the household 
could also rest on the Sabbath (cf. Exod. 16:22-26). In other words: 
three meals were made on Friday (cf. m.Shab. 16:2): Sabbath lunch 
(which was eaten, according to Josephus, Life 279, on the sixth hour, 
or, mid-day); the Sabbath evening meal—and of course the food for 
Friday night itself. 


= Possibly within the limits of the erub; S. Safrai, “Religion in Everyday Life,” in: $. 
Safrai/M. Stern, The Jewish People in the First Century, Assen/Amsterdam 1976, pp. 793-833, 
esp. 805-806. 

” See also Jub. 50:9-10; cf. H.J. de Jonge, Zondag en sabbat. Over het ontstaan van de 
christelijke zondag, Leiden 2006, pp. 8-9; cf. id., “The Early History of the Lord’s Supper,” in: 
J.W., van Henten/A, Houtepen (eds), Religious Identity and the Invention of Tradition. Papers 
Read ata NOSTER Conference at Soesterberg, January 4-6, 1999, Assen 2001, pp. 209-237. 
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Preparations for the Sabbath were to be made on the preceding 
day, naw any, “Sabbath Eve,” in Greek napuokevn, “preparation.” 
The eve of Sabbath is not the entire Friday, although the designation 
can be used as a calendrical term (as in modern Greek, where tapa- 
oxkevt) is the usual designation for Friday). This does not imply that 
the preparations for Sabbath took the whole day. As the Hebrew 
word 299 (“evening”) suggests, they were made in the late afternoon. 
This is confirmed by a passage in Josephus’ work, where he quotes a 
decree of emperor Augustus. The Jews of Asia Minor were being dis- 
criminated against by the governments of cities in that area, but Au- 
gustus ruled that they were no longer to be hindered in living ac- 
cording to their ancestral habits, were allowed to send money to the 
temple in Jerusalem, and were not to be cited to court “on the Sab- 
bath, or on preparation day (napaokevn), from the ninth hour on” 
(Ant. XVI 163). From this it cannot be concluded that the Sabbath 
began on the ninth hour of Friday—not even the strictest rabbinical 
ruling makes Sabbath begin in the heat of Friday; but it is a 
reasonable assumption that preparations for the Sabbath were begun 
in the second half of the afternoon. 


3. Sabbath Rest 


The Sabbath casts it shadow on the preceding day: on Friday, the fact 
that “tomorrow” will be Sabbath has its consequences for the sched- 
ule of “today,” Friday (cf. Jdt. 8:6).”’ The strict rules for Sabbath 
include that there must be no uncertainty with regard to the beginning 
of the day. Therefore, the day of Sabbath should not have no border 
areas, such as Sabbath morning dawn, to which one might be tempted 
to postpone some final chores. In other words: the preparations for 
Sabbath need to be completed on Friday, the day of napa.skevn.”“ 


* Safrai, “Religion in Everyday Life,” p. 807, however, affirms that such an opinion is 
indeed reflected in b. Pes. 50b; he can do so only because he assumes the minhah-prayer to have 
been said at 3.30 p.m.—but specific information on the hour of the minhah-prayer is lacking in 
the passage cited. 

7 McKay, Sabbath and Synagogue, p. 47. 

® Compare here the curious terminology in Luke 23:54: “It was preparation day, and the 
Sabbath was dawning (énégwokey).” In contrast to Matt. 28:1, Enupwoxer is here used meta- 
phorically, and must mean something like “to be approaching” (see Burkitt, “sxupooxeny,” p. 
546: “éxéqpemoxev in Lk. xxiii 54 refers to the ‘drawing on’ of a conventional period of time, not 
to an increase of daylight”; cf. J.A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke 2, Garden City 
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In Jewish sources of the Hellenistic age, it is repeatedly ex- 
plicated that no food may be eaten on Sabbath that was not prepared 
on the previous day (Jub. 2:29; 50:9; CD X 22). In CD X 14-16 it is 
stated that nobody may work “on the sixth day, from the time that the 
sun’s disk is separated from its gate [scil. the gate through which the 
sun descends; cf. / En. 72:3] by the length of its diameter.” The exact 
meaning of this statement is not entirely clear to me, but the basic 
point seems clear: from a certain moment on Friday on, no work is to 
be done anymore. This does not mean that on that particular moment 
the Sabbath begins. In line 17 the text continues with a list of ac- 
tivities that are prohibited “on the day of Sabbath.” This phrase 
stands in clear contrast to the sixth day, and no doubt designates the 
day of Sabbath, and not the intermediate night, which is, in this con- 
nection, irrelevant.” 

The following instances should be understood against this back- 
ground. In Neh. 13:19 it is reported that Nehemiah took measures to 
prevent trading in Jerusalem on Sabbath: 


I ordered that the gates of Jerusalem be closed before Sabbath, and 
opened again only after Sabbath, and I positioned a number of my men 
at the gates; there were no goods brought into Jerusalem on Sabbath.” 


It might seem that Nehemiah with this measure wished to prevent 
trading to continue in Jerusalem on Friday night, after the beginning 
of Sabbath.” But obviously, the gates of the city are closed every 
night and trade is never conducted in the nightly hours. The point 
here is that the gates, after having been closed on Friday evening, 


1985, p. 1529). In any case, it is certainly not intended to state that the sun was near setting: the 
women had time to follow Joseph of Arimathea to the grave, walk back home, and then prepare 
spices and ointments (Luke 23:55-56), see K. Lake/H.J. Cadbury, The Beginnings of Chris- 
fianity 4, London 1933, p. 255; and cf. G. Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte 2, Freiburg etc. 
1982, pp. 285-286 n. 17: “[man hat] den Eindruck, daß Lukas zwar den jüdischen Tagesbeginn 
. kennt, aber trotzdem die darauffolgenden Abendstunden noch nicht zum neuen Tag 

rechnet.” 

= Differently S. Talmon, “The Calendar of the Covenanters of the Judean Desert,” in: id., 
The World of Qumran from Within, Jerusalem/Leiden 1989 (orig. 1958), pp. 147-185, esp. 179- 
180. 

~ Some translations allow themselves considerable freedom, when they render naw 5% 
with, ¢.g., “on the eve of the Sabbath” (Contemporary English Version), or even “at the be- 
ginning of every Sabbath” (Good News Bible), 

"Cf. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, p. 182, commenting on this passage: “Here the day seems to 
begin at sunset.” 
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were not opened in the morning of Sabbath, but only in the morning 
ofthe day after Sabbath. 

To this one may compare a section in Josephus’ Jewish War, part 
of an episode concerning the defence of Jerusalem against the Ro- 
mans. In War V 582, Josephus relates that towers were built from 
where projectiles were fired on the Roman forces. One of these 
towers was positioned on the place 


where one of the priests used to take position and in the afternoon with 
a trumpet announced the beginning of each seventh day (Exdotnv EBöo- 
uáða eictodoav mpoeonpatve),” and again its completion towards the 
evening. 


Towards the end of Friday, the trumpet announces the cessation of 
work (cf. m.Suk. 5:5); a day later, the signal is given that the day of 
rest has ended. Does this imply that on Saturday night, people could 
resume their labours? It does not, because no work is done at night. 
On Friday, the trumpet announces that Sabbath is about to begin, and 
from that moment on, no more work is to be done; on Saturday, it 
announces that the day of Sabbath has ended, and that therefore 
tomorrow one will work again. 

The moment of Friday afternoon makes sense, because it removes 
the problem that day breaks gradually. By including Friday night’s 
rest into that of Sabbath, the border area between the night and the 
day on Sabbath itself is secured, precluding that someone might be 
tempted to travel or do anything useful during dawn on the morning 
of Sabbath. It is the same as with the gates of Jerusalem: the point is 
not that they are closed on Friday evening, but that they are not 
opened on Saturday morning (cf. Lev, 23:32). 


Conclusion 


No work should be done during the night. There is no “night of rest” 
in Judaism, because every night is intended for rest. “Night” is the 
name of the hours in which the sun does not shine and people are 
asleep: it is “not-day.” 


* Josephus uses npoonuaiveiv meaning “to warn,” “to announce beforehand” (War 1 328: 
IH 351; VI 288; 310), although the word can also be used to express that something is to take 
place almost immediately (War III 86), a spell between the signal and the event is nonetheless 
assumed (War IH 91). Only in War V 194 is the word used differently. 
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The inactivity characteristic ofthe seventh day, in a sense begins 
in the evening preceding Sabbath. That does not imply, however, that 
the day of Sabbath itself begins in the evening preceding it, or that 
the evening following the day of rest would be called the first day of 
the week. The prescribed rest of Sabbath has its consequences for the 
day preceding it: mapaoxevr). It makes good sense, therefore, to re- 
gard the day (especially the later part of the afternoon) preceding 
Sabbath as more special than other days, and to designate it as 
Sabbath Eve (naw a79): the day before Sabbath, but not the day of 
Sabbath itself. To conclude from this that Jews in Antiquity regarded 
a day to begin at nightfall is as unlikely as it seems at first sight. 

The meal that Paul and his companions are said to have had in 
Troas (Acts 20:7) is situated by the author of Acts on the first day of 
the week, that is, in the late afternoon or evening of Sunday.” 


* Whether the author of Acts regarded that meal as a specifically Christian convivial meal 
(see H.J. de Jonge, Avondmaal en symposium, Oorsprong en eerste ontwikkeling van de vroeg- 
christelijke samenkomst, Leiden 2007) has not been the subject of this short note, which | 
gladly offer to Henk Jan de Jonge as a token of deep appreciation. 
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GOSPELS AND COMMUNITIES. 
WAS MARK WRITTEN FOR A SUFFERING COMMUNITY? 


Christopher Tuckett 


The aim of this essay is to seek to say something about “Mark’s com- 
munity,” the community from which the writer of the second gospel 
came and (arguably) for which he wrote his gospel. However, some 
recent publications have cast serious doubts on the whole enterprise 
of seeking to identify specific communities lying behind the New 
Testament gospels. And so, in the first part of this essay, I offer a few 
remarks on these more general issues, secking to defend the appropri- 
ateness of trying to identify the community to which a writer such as 
Mark may have belonged, and which he may be seeking to address 
via his gospel. In the second part of the essay, I will then raise the 
question of whether, if it is legitimate to think of a “Markan com- 
munity,” that community was a suffering community. 


1. Gospels and Communities: Gospels for all Christians? 


There has been a steadily growing trend over the last fifty years (or 
more) to assume as almost axiomatic that the gospels were written in 
and for specific communities. Further, it has become almost equally 
axiomatic to assume that a correct understanding of the community 
situation in which an evangelist was writing is crucial for an appro- 
priate interpretation of the gospel which that evangelist has written. 
Within the (probably over-schematised) view of the development of 
gospel criticism, the source criticism of the nineteenth century gave 
way to the form criticism of the early twentieth century which in turn 
led on to the redaction criticism which has been so dominant (in vari- 
ous forms) since the mid-twentieth century. In this last phase, atten- 
tion has been focused on the evangelists and their own contribution 
to the way in which the story of Jesus was presented. However in 
more recent years, several have stressed the importance of seeing the 
evangelists not just as isolated individuals, working alone in monas- 
tic cells or whatever. Rather, they have been seen as members of liv- 
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ing Christian communities. And, as often as not, it is the community 
situation which, it is argued, may have influenced the present form of 
the stories.' Certainly too the trend to use more insights from the so- 
cial sciences (a trend which has gathered pace since the 1970s) has 
led many to stress the importance of the social location of the 
evangelists in any assessment of their work.” Thus the evangelists are 
to be scen as members of an individual community, working in that 
community and (to a certain extent) writing for that community. 
Many have therefore claimed that, in order to understand an 
individual gospel, it is necessary to have some awareness of the com- 
munity situation from which it emerges and to which it is (or may be) 
addressed. Certainly many have claimed that this has proved fruitful, 
if not essential, for interpreting Matthew and John, as well as Mark 
and Luke.” 

This basic underlying assumption has however been radically 
challenged in a recent, influential collection of essays edited by Rich- 
ard Bauckham and entitled The Gospels for All Christians. Rethink- 
ing the Gospel Audiences.’ Bauckham’s own essay, entitled “For 
whom were the Gospels written?” (pp. 9-49), forms the first in the 


' This was, of course, the insight of the form of criticism (at least in relation to the smaller 
units of the tradition), though form criticism tended to wark with a less specific idea of individ- 
ual, separate communities. For the development of the ideas, and in part the scholarly language 
about Sitz im Leben, from older form criticism to more recent discussion of gospel communi- 
ties, see S. Byrskog, “A Century with the Sitz im Leben. From Form-Critical Setting to Gospel 
Community and Beyond,” ZNW 98 (2007), pp. 1-27. 

? Cf. e.g. John Riches’ comments in his Matthew, Sheffield 1996, p. 8, on how a book on 
Matthew today would differ from one written even a few years ago: one important difference 
would be the stress placed now on the community situation of the evangelist. 

* For Matthew, there has been a flood of recent studies on Matthew and his community situ- 
ation: cf. e.g. J.A. Overman, Matthew ’s Gospel and Formative Judaism. The Social World of 
the Matthean Community, Minneapolis 1990, D. Balch (ed.), Social History of the Matthean 
Community, Minneapolis 1991, as well as other full-length monographs, for John the literature 
is by now enormous, but cf. the highly influential works of J.L. Martyn, History and Theology 
in the Fourth Gospel, Nashville 1979; R.E. Brown, The Community of the Beloved Disciple, 
New York 1979; for Luke, cf. P. Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts. Social and Politi- 
cal Motivations of Lucan Theology, Cambridge 1987; for Mark, cf. H.C. Kee, Community of 
the New Age. Studies in Mark's Gospel, London 1977; also the whole discussion initiated by 
theories about the role of the disciples in the Markan story, e.g. by T.J. Weeden, Mark. -Tradi- 
tions in Conflict, Philadelphia 1971; most recently the monographs of B.J. Incigneri, The Gos- 
pel to the Romans. The Setting and Rhetoric of Mark's Gospel, Leiden 2003; H.N. Roskam, 
The Purpose of the Gospel of Mark in its Historical and Sacial Context, Leiden 2004. 

* RJ. Bauckham (ed.), The Gospels for All Christians. Rethinking the Gospel Audiences, 
Grand Rapids 1998. 
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collection and it provides the foundation stone for the others that fol- 
low. The answer to the question of Bauckham’s essay title is effec- 
tively the title of the collection as a whole: rather than each gospel 
being addressed to each evangelist’s own community, the gospels 
were explicitly written for, and intended to be read by, “all Christi- 
ans.” As a result Bauckham argues that all talk of a Markan commun- 
ity, or a Matthean community, should be abandoned. A recent mono- 
graph by Dwight Peterson has argued similarly that any search for a 
Markan community is futile and useless, as has Michael Bird in an 
article seeking to refine Bauckham’s own earlier arguments.” In part, 
these recent publications are picking up smaller, less developed argu- 
ments made by others, notably Tolbert or Beavis on Mark, as well as 
remarks by others on the other New Testament gospels.” 

Should one therefore abandon this paper at the outset and say that 
any attempts to identify features of Mark’s community are not worth 
the effort or are impossible to attain? Bauckham and others have cer- 
tainly set out a strong challenge to what they perceive as some kind 
of “consensus” viewpoint among gospel scholarship today. However, 
I remain convinced that, in a number of important respects, the recent 
challenges are not fully convincing; certainly a number of the argu- 
ments adduced in the debate have been examined and criticised by 
others (including myself) elsewhere, and there is no point in repeat- 
ing such counter-arguments here.’ I remain convinced that it is still 


> D.N. Peterson, The Origins of Mark. The Markan Community in Current Debate, Leiden 
2000; M.F, Bird, “The Markan Community, Myth or Maze? Bauckham’s Gospel jor All Chris- 
tians revisited,” JTS 57 (2006), pp. 474-486. 

f See e.g. M.A. Tolbert, Sowing the Gospel. Mark's Words in Literary-Historical Perspec- 
tive, Minneapolis 1989, pp. 303-306, M.A. Beavis, Mark’s Audience. The Literary and Social 
Setting of Mark 4,11-12, Sheffield 1989, pp. 171-173; C. Talbert, Reading John, New York 
1992; L.T. Johnson, “On Finding the Lukan Community: A cautious cautionary essay,” in: PJ. 
Achtemeier (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1979 Seminar Papers 1, Missoula 1979, pp. 87- 
100, D.C. Allison, “Was there a ‘Lukan Community’?,” /BS 10 (1988), pp. 62-70, H. Moxnes, 
“The Social Context of Luke’s Community,” /rr 48 (1994), pp. 379-389, see too H.Y, Gamble, 
Books and Readers in the Early Church, New Haven 1995, p. 102, M. Hengel, The Four 
Gospels and the One Gospel of fesus Christ, London 2000, pp. 106-115. 

” For critiques (of Bauckham and others), see eg. P. Esler, “Community and Gospel in 
Early Christianity: A Response to Richard Bauckham’s Gospels for All Christians,” SJT 51 
(1998), pp. 235-248 (with a brief rejoinder by Bauckham on pp. 249-253, largely restating his 
position); J. Marcus, Mark 1-8, New York 2000, pp. 25-28, D.C. Sim, “The Gospels for all 
Christians? A Response to Richard Bauckham,” JSNT 84 (2001), pp. 3-27; M.M. Mitchell, “Pa- 
tristie Counter-Evidence to the Claim that ‘The Gospels Were Written for All Christians’,” NTS 
31 (2005), pp. 36-79; Ineigneri, Gospel, pp. 30-34. An earlier draft of the present essay formed 
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worthwhile and valuable to ask about an evangelist’s own commun- 
ity situation, and to posit this as at least the primary context against 
which the gospel should be interpreted. Whether one should think of 
a local community as the only intended readers of the gospel is per- 
haps a slightly different question. In some respects, a focus on 
“readership” alone may be a little narrow. Bauckham focuses his ar- 
guments for the most part on just this question, meaning for the most 
part intended readers (though sometimes sliding somewhat confus- 
ingly between intended or “implied” readers and “actual” readers).* | 
therefore offer here just a few remarks on the broader “hermeneuti- 
cal” questions and implications arising from this debate about “gos- 
pel communities” (and I focus on the arguments of Bauckham, if on- 
ly because his essay has been so influential and important in generat- 
ing the current debate). 

Bauckham concludes his essay with some “hermeneutical obser- 
vations,” spelling out what he sees as the implications of the argu- 
ments and claims made earlier in his essay, He states that “if the gos- 
pels do not address those communities (i.e. those of the evangelists) 
in particular, these communities have no hermeneutical relevance.” 
Quite what Bauckham means by “hermeneutical” here is not clear. I 
would however suggest that he seems to be going considerably fur- 
ther than his evidence allows. He himself concedes that the evange- 
lists probably did come from communities (though perhaps from 
more than one), and that they did have their own particular theologi- 
cal slant to bring to the material.’ But then they may well have been 


the basis of a discussion of the work of Roskam at the meeting of NOSTER in Utrecht, 2002 (at 
the stage when her werk was a doctoral thesis in the making), and contained a more extensive 
and detailed critique of the theories of Bauckham and others in relation to the possible 
existence of “gospel communities.” In the published version of her thesis, Roskam kindly 
summarised most of the points from that draft of my paper (see Roskam, Purpose, pp. 17-22) 
and hence the points made there will not be repeated here, The article of Bird (n. 5 above), 
which appeared subsequently to the writing of that earlier drafi, has not led me to want to 
change any of the points made then. 

* Cf. the summary comments in Roskam, Purpose, pp. 18-19. Who Mark intended (and/or 
hoped) his gospel to be read by, and who in fact read it, may not necessarily be identical, 

’ Bauckham, “For whom were the Gospels writtcn?,” p. 44, and repeated on p, 45, 

U Cf. ibid., p. 46. Cf, too Bird, “Markan Community,” p. 482: “There is no need to deny 
that community needs have shaped and interpreted the story in both its transmission and its fi- 
nal form. The point is that community needs have not wholly determined its content or com- 
prised its referent” (stress added), But few, if any, would argue that the community situation 
has “wholly” determined the content of a gospel, or indeed “comprise its referent.” (The 
situation may be slightly different in relation to John, compared with the synoptics.) 
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influenced in this by their experience within a community (or com- 
munities). Recent sociological and anthropological studies have re- 
minded us of the cructal importance of social location, and of com- 
munity, in shaping and influencing any person’s existence and iden- 
tity.'' Even if Bauckham were right, and the evangelists did intend to 
address a broader readership, their own community situation may 
well be highly relevant and significant in shaping and influencing 
their own theological perspectives. If so, then the (community) situa- 
tion of the evangelists may well have a very high degree of “herme- 
neutical relevance.”'? And hence an exclusive focus on the readership 
question alone may be not the most helpful or the most fruitful one to 
pose.'” For most modern readers of the gospels, the more important 
hermeneutical issues are more to do with how the texts are to be read 
responsibly in a way that is sensitive to their historical origins as 
texts. But then in that context, there may not be a huge difference be- 
tween an evangelist deeply influenced by his own community situa- 
tion as affecting the way he writes his gospel, and an evangelist actu- 
ally addressing that community through his gospel. 

Bauckham also argues that the Gospels were probably written as 
“open texts” not “closed texts,” leaving much more scope to their 
readers to give meaning to the words. “For various late-first-century 
churches hearing Matthew’s gospel in differing situations Jesus’ 
command to love one’s enemies would have meant rather different 
things. I do not think Matthew would have minded at all.” 

Such a general claim is however rather dubious, at least in relation 
to some traditions. For example, the history of interpretation shows 
that Jesus’ saying abut purity in Mark 7:15 can be taken to mean 


l! Stressed by Esler, “Community and Gospel in Early Christianity,” p. 238, in his critique 
of Bauckham’s work, especially in relation to first century societies. 

€? Bauckham’s claim in this respect (“For whom were the Gospels written?,” p. 45) seems 
questionable. He writes: “[An evangelist’s] implied readership is not a specific audience, large 
or small, but an indefinite readership in any or every church of the late first century to which his 
Gospel might circulate. This, not what one may or may not be able to guess about the evange- 
lists community, is the hermeneutically relevant fact.” But since the interpretation of any text 
is dependent on knowing who is writing, and what goes to make up his or her identity, i.e. their 
situation (perhaps in a community), quite as much as on knowing who they are addressing, it is 
not at all clear that “the hermeneutically relevant fact” (singular!) is solely the correct identifi- 
cation of the audience. 

B See above. 

+ Bauckham, “For whom were the Gospels written?,” p. 48. For the difference between 
“open” and “closed” texts he refers to the work of U, Eco. 
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“rather different things.” It is quite clear too that Matthew is more 
than a little unhappy about some of these things and struggles desper- 
ately to exclude them (e.g. any idea that Jesus is radically calling into 
question the food laws of Leviticus: for Matthew the whole debate of 
Mark 7:1-23 is about hand washing; cf. Matt. 15:20!) Similarly, the 
history of interpretation shows that a story such as Mark 2:23-28 can 
lead to a range of different interpretations with regard to the tssue of 
Jesus and Sabbath law. Again Matthew shows that he would not be 
happy with some of these: he omits the (potentially very radical) say- 
ing in Mark 2:27, and bolsters Jesus’ defence of the disciples’ action 
of plucking corn on the Sabbath by adding even further arguments 
from the law to justify such a breach of Sabbath law (Matt. 12:5-7). 

There ts a similar situation with the potentially (hermeneutically) 
“open” saying of the double love command: each evangelist clearly 
indicates the way in which he wants the tradition to be read: Matthew 
evidently sees it as implying that all of the commands of the law can 
be derived from it (cf. Matt. 22:40: all the rest of “the law and the 
prophets” “hang” on these two commands); Mark takes it as imply- 
ing that that these two commands are over and above the rest of the 
law and e.g. the cultic laws are abrogated (cf. Mark 12:33); Luke, on 
the other hand, evidently sees it as demanding a very practical ethic 
of help for those in need: for him the following parable of the Good 
Samaritan is evidently closely related, and for Luke the message of 
the parable is clear and unambiguous: “go and do likewise” (Luke 
10:37).'° The tradition may supply a series of “open texts.” It is the 
evangelists who at times clearly try to foreclose that “openness.” 

I am very conscious of the fact that comments made so far in this 
essay are by way of being rather negative in the sense of being nega- 
tive critiques of others’ arguments. Is there anything that might be 
said more positively in favour of the (by now “traditional”) view that 
gospels may emerge from very specific social and theological set- 
tings and perhaps be intended to address those settings directly? One 
piece of such evidence might be the very differences between the 
gospels which redaction criticism has done so much to highlight. The 
fact remains that our four New Testament gospels give us four very 


'S The meaning of the parable in the earlier tradition may well be rather less clear: cf. the 
many interpretations of the parable itself (which tend to exclude Luke’s v. 37). The issue is 
covered in virtually every treatment of the parables and in all commentaries on Luke at this 
point, 
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different presentations of the life and ministry of Jesus, with different 
emphases, different aspects, and almost four different Jesuses.'° Nor 
is this just a matter of differences between John and the synoptics 
(where the differences are at their most acute). In relation, say, to the 
Jewish Law, the Jesus of Matthew and the Jesus of Mark are almost 
poles apart. Clearly then the evangelists have imposed their own 
ideas on the material they are re-presenting; and given all that we 
now appreciate about the integral relationship between individuals 
and their communities, and the importance of social location for in- 
fluencing and shaping personal identity, it should be clear that an 
evangelist’s own community is probably of vital importance for un- 
derstanding the gospels which he has written. 

Further, it may be worth noting in passing that, if we ignore the 
social setting of the evangelists’ community situation, we may land 
up with interpretations of the gospels could be not only positively 
misleading but also hugely damaging. For example, the polemic 
against other Jewish groups, which is so prominent in the gospels of 
Matthew and John, has been very helpfully explained in recent stud- 
ies by reference to the situation of the Christian communities suffer- 
ing persecution from their Jewish contemporaries in what were pro- 
bably real, but distinctive, social situations. If such social locations 
have “no hermeneutical relevance” for interpreting the gospels, we 
may find ourselves before too long in a situation where the polemical 
language is divorced from its original social context, repeated in a 
quite different social context and taken as absolute statements inter- 
preted at face value. For all of us who live (as we have to) in a post- 
Holocaust situation, the dangers of such an approach are hopefully all 
too evident, as well as deeply disturbing. 

I tum then to Mark’s community situation, having hopefully pro- 
vided at least some defence for the view that it is may be both legiti- 
mate, and desirable, to ask about the situation of the community from 
which Mark comes and which he may be addressing. 


£ The situation is magnified even more if one takes into account other, non-canonical 
Christian “gospels.” 
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2. Mark’s Community: A Suffering Community? 


The whole question of the situation of Mark and his community has 
been much discussed in contemporary scholarship, and no attempt 
will be made here to review the secondary literature in any way com- 
prehensively.' The question of that situation contains a number of 
aspects. For example, the possible geographical location has always 
been an issue (whether Mark is to be located in Rome, in another big 
urban centre in the Empire, ın Palestine, in close proximity geograph- 
ically to the events of the Jewish War of 66-70 etc.).'® I leave all 
these on one side here. Rather, the question I wish to consider here is 
the more general one of whether Mark emerges from a community 
that is suffering persecution. 

It is often regarded as almost self-evident that Mark’s community 
is suffering persecution. The references to persecution are scattered 
throughout the gospel (4:17; 8:34-35; 10:29-30; 13:9-13); the em- 
phasis on Jesus as the one who must suffer (cf. the passion predic- 
tions etc.); the claim that following Jesus necessarily involves suffer- 
ing (8:34-38); indeed the structure of the gospel as in some sense “a 
passion narrative with an extended introduction”;’’ all these things 
serve for many to make the issue all but incontrovertible: Mark’s 
community must have been suffering persecution. This is certainly 
the view of a wide range of Markan scholars, and this view has been 
recently defended again—very fully and ably—in the monograph of 
Nicole Roskam.” Nevertheless, despite a strong consensus among 
many scholars, there are I believe stil] some questions to ask. 


7 For a good survey (up to 1992), see J.R. Donahue, “The Quest for the Community of 
Mark’s Gospel,” in: F. Van Segbroeck et al. (eds), The Four Gospels 1992. Festschrift F. 
Neirynck 2, Leuven 1992, pp. 817-838, as well as the surveys of previous scholarship in 
Incigneri, Gospel, and Roskam, Purpose. 

!3 For strong arguments for a setting in Galilee, see Roskam, Purpose, pp. 94-113, and her 
supervisor (and honorec of this volume) H.J. de Jonge, “Joden tegen Marcaanse christenen in 
Galilea kort na 70,” in: J, Frishman et al. (eds), Godsdienstvrijheid en de religieuze identiteit 
van jaden, christenen en maslims, Kampen 2000, pp. 64-88. 

" The phrase is that of M, Kahler, originally applied to all the gospels; it is widely accepted 
that, whatever one may think of the other gospels, it certainly applies to Mark. 

© Roskam, Purpose, pp. 27-74. See also e.g. B. van lersel, “The Gospel according to St 
Mark---Written for a Persecuted Community?’,” NTT 34 (1980), pp, 15-36; J.R. Donahue, 
“Windows and Mirrors: The Setting of Mark's Gospel,” CBO 57 (1995), pp. 1-26; Marcus, 
Mark 1-8, pp. 28-29. Such a view is presumed in countless commentaries as well. For one 
voice dissenting from this otherwise broad consensus, see e.g. D. Juel, A Master of Surprise~—~ 
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That Mark has an interest in suffering and persecution is I believe 
undeniable. This is shown by the balance of the material in the gos- 
pel, and by the fact that so much in the gospel is focused on the suf- 
fering theme (whether of Jesus or of the disciples). Yet there is still 
the question: does this material in Mark reflect the fact that Mark’s 
community is actually suffering: does Mark’s gospel simply reflect 
and mirror the community’s experience? Or could it be that the 
gospel is intended to address the community, to speak to it and ar it, 
quite as much as for it? Form criticism tended to assume a simple 
one-on-one positive correlation between a text and the community’s 
experience: if a text said “do this” (or had Jesus doing “this”), then 
the community was evidently “doing this” too. But texts can function 
just as much to address readers and make them change their minds, 
re-evaluate their positions and alter their lifestyles.” Thus, as well as 
identifying strong redactional interests in a text, we need to ask how 
those interests are being relayed in and through the text, how they 
seem to be functioning rhetorically, to see how they might then relate 
to readers and a possible social setting in any community. 

For many who take the trouble to treat the issue at all, the discus- 
sion of whether Mark’s community was suffering has often focussed 
on key texts such as the explicit references to persecution in 4:17; 
8:34-35; 10:29-30; 13:9-13. Many indeed have argued that these 
texts may well owe quite a lot to Markan redaction.” I am not intend- 
ing to argue the individual cases for that in relation to each text here 
(though itis by no means implausible). In any case, one can say that, 
wherever the texts have come from, the fact that Mark has included 
them in his gospel indicates that he agrees with them enough to in- 
clude them at all and hence they can appropriately be used to throw 
light on his interests and concerns. But do these texts suggest that 
Mark is thereby seeking to provide comfort and exhortation to suffer- 
ing Christians. I consider each in turn briefly. 


Mark Interpreted, Minneapolis 2001, esp. pp. 144-146: my comments parallel, rather than re- 
peat, his arguments (though see also below), 

"Of my Q and the History of Early Christianity, Edinburgh 1996, p. 82, with reference to 
A. Malherbe, Social Aspects of Early Christianity, Philadelphia 1983, p. 13, cf. too B. 
Holmberg, Sociology and the New Testament, Minneapolis 1990, pp. 123-125. 

7 Most recently Roskam, Purpose, 
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a. Mark 4:16-17 


And these are the ones sown on rocky ground: when they hear the word, 
they immediately receive it with joy. But they have no root, and endure 
only for a while; then, when trouble or persecution arises on account of 
the word, immediately they fall away. 


Mark 4:17 is part of the interpretation of the parable of the sower. 
And indeed it may well be that case that the reference to persecution 
here, and also the expansion of the corresponding part of the parable 
itself in v. 6, are due to Mark’s redaction.” But how does the text 
function in the gospel? 

The parable of the sower is part of the notoriously complex 
section of 4:1-34, over which much ink has been spilt. It is a relative- 
ly long section with three separate parables and a number of extra 
sayings (e.g, in vv. 21-25), Many have argued that the rest of the sec- 
tion (e.g. vv. 21-25 and the two parables in vv. 26-29 + vv. 30-32) 
are all basically positive and encouraging, providing assurance that, 
despite the problems of the present, all will be well in a future time: 
the tiny mustard seed will become a great shrub, the seed growing 
secretly will produce a harvest, what is hidden now will be revealed 
in the future, etc. Indeed I myself would support such an interpreta- 
tion for these sections of the chapter.” For some then, this provides 
the hermeneutical key to the otherwise ambiguous parable of the 
sower: hence the message of the parable is that, despite problems 
along the way, the end result is assured.” So, in relation to v. 17, the 
message of the parable is that, despite present persecution, a positive 
outcome is assured. 

All this is possible, but (as I have argued elsewhere) it is by no 
means certain.” One must ask whether the whole of vv. 1-34 in Mark 


* The description in v, 6 of the fate of the seed seems to overload the story line and may 
well be a Markan expansion of an earlier original. See Roskam, Purpose, pp. 31-32, with 
reference to my own earlier “Mark's Concerns in the Parables Chapter (Mark 4,1-34), Bib 69 
(1988), pp. 1-26, on pp. 22-23, and J.D. Crossan, “The Seed Parables of Jesus,” JBL 92 (1973), 
pp. 244-266, on pp. 246-247. The elements are often taken by others as “secondary” (to an 
“original” version of the parable), without always attributing the addition to Mark himself. 

= Cf my “Mark's Concerns,” pp. 24-25. 

3 Cf e.g. J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, London 1963, pp. 146-153, who includes all 
three parables under the rubric of “The Great Assurance.” 

* “Mark’s Concems,” p. 24. 
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4 has one and only one point to make.” If so, one wonders why Mark 
spent so long making it! Further, the very full details of the possible 
states of the unsuccessful seeds/soils in the parable of the sower 
suggests that the emphasis lies as much here as on the glorious out- 
come for the seed falling on good soil. Hence it is just as likely (and 
perhaps, given the rhetorical structure of the section as a whole, more 
convincing as an interpretation) that the parable of the sower for 
Mark is not functioning as all of a piece with the rest of the section. 
Rather, the emphasis may be as much on the element of warning of 
the dangers that may arise in the Christian life and to which the 
community needs to be alerted. 

The possibility that the parable may not be functioning to give en- 
couragement to suffering Christians may also be indicated by the 
story line of the parable (and the interpretation) itself. The story is at 
one level clearly one of final success despite difficulties on the way. 
But the difficulties on the way (the shallow ground and hot sun, cor- 
responding to persecution) are not as such overcome. They are mere- 
ly superseded by other seeds/ground which in the end replace the 
failed seed, If the message were to be one of encouraging suffering 
Christians, one might expect a story line where (some) seed is 
“scorched” by the sun but still nevertheless survives to produce a 
healthy crop. One might expect generally a story of seeds which 
struggle in adverse circumstances and win through despite the hostile 
environment, Yet in Mark 4, it ıs the scorched seed/plant which fails: 
it “withers away.” Indeed all the cases of hostile or dangerous envi- 
ronments lead to the seeds’ failure. The seed that in the end produces 
the great harvest is the seed that falls on “good soil,” i.e. (arguably) 
seed that does nor experience a hostile environment. Such a story line 
scarcely encourages those in possible hostile situations to persevere! 

The parable and its interpretation for Mark may thus be func- 
tioning as a warning fo Christians, an address to others, an appeal to 
the hearers to change their ways and their outlook, rather than being a 
message of encouragement that all will in the end turn out for the 
best. The note about persecution may thus function to alert Christians 


*” Cf e.g. the detailed analysis of H. Räisänen, The Messianic Secret in Mark's Gospel, 
Edinburgh 199], ch. 4, who argues that some of the complexity of the chapter, especially some 
of the well-known tensions within the sections in vv. 10-13, 33-34, may arise from the fact that 
Mark is trying to do more than one thing, and make more than one point, in the section all at 
the same time. 
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to the dangers they may yet face, and warning them of the conse- 
quences, rather than being a note of encouragement to those already 
facing such a situation. 


b. Mark 8:34-35 


He called the crowd with his disciples, and said to them, “If any want to 
become my followers, let them deny themselves and take up their cross 
and follow me. For those who want to save their life will lose it, and 
those who lose their life for my sake, and for the sake of the gospel, will 
save it.” 
The teaching in 8:34-35 may be similar. Again it may well be that 
much of this material owes a great deal to Mark’s redaction.” Cer- 
tainly the stress on suffering is Markan through and through, But 
does this simply reflect a situation where Mark’s community is al- 
ready suffering? If so, what is so striking about the teaching given 
here is its baldness and its starkness. Surely no Christian already suf- 
fering persecution needs to be told that discipleship involves suffer- 
ing: he or she would know that all too well! What might be more 
helpful in such a situation would be some explanation for such suf- 
fering, e.g. that it is part of a necessary testing or purifying process 
(cf. 1 Peter), or that this is part of a standard pattern affecting all 
God’s messengers and prophets (cf. Q 6:23). But of that there is 
nothing in Mark 8. All that is given is the bleak unadorned call to 
take up one’s cross as a non-negotiable part of Christian discipleship. 
All this might make better sense as an address to Christians who are 
not yet suffering but who need (in Mark’s eyes at least) to be alerted 
to this as (potentially) an integral aspect of Christian discipleship. 
This interpretation might be strengthened by reference to the verse 
at the end of this section, viz 8:38. Roskam points out rightly that 
8:34 and 8:38 both have Q parallels, and indeed argues cogently that 
the bringing together of the two sayings into a single context is due to 
Markan redaction.” But it may then be significant that Mark 8:38 has 
only the negative, warning form of the saying: there is here only the 
threat against those who deny Jesus, or “are “ashamed of” him (cf. Q 
12:9). Mark does not have a parallel to the positive promise in Q 


2 So e.g. Roskam, Purpose, pp. 36-46, though allowing for some traditional elements in the 
material. 
” Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
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12:8, to those who “confess” Jesus. If this section is intended to 
provide comfort to those who are suffering, it is precisely the posi- 
tive, encouraging form of the (double) saying (as in Q 12:8) that one 
might expect.” And yet Mark has only the negative counterpart and 
this gives a much more threatening tone to the whole. Thus, rather 
than providing comfort to those who are suffering, this section may 
be functioning more as a warning and a threat for those who might 
not be currently suffering (or who perhaps might be tempted to take 
an easy route out of a situation of persecution, if such were on offer). 
Again it seems easiest to interpret this in a context where hearers and 
readers are not suffering but need to be alerted to that possibility and 
warned about the seriousness of the situation. 


c. Mark 10:29-30 


Truly I tell you, there is no one who has left house or brothers or sisters 
or mother or father or children or fields, for my sake and for the sake of 
the good news, who will not receive a hundredfold now in this age— 
houses, brothers and sisters, mothers and children, and fields with 
persecutions —and in the age to come eternal life. 


Mark 10:29-30 is not easy to interpret rhetorically. Any clear division 
of this material into tradition and redaction is difficult. What is strik- 
ing is however that the reference to persecution comes in the second 
half of the saying (i.e. in v. 30) in the promises of the “rewards” giv- 
en to those who have given up everything (v. 29). The saying is 
structured in a two-fold way: those who have suffered loss etc. (v. 
29) will regain many times over all they have surrendered (v. 30). 
However, the quiet reference to “persecutions” is slipped into v. 30a, 
not v. 29. It almost reads like a tongue-in-cheek “joke” (except that 
the subject matter is no laughing matter). The “reward” of the 
Christian disciples will not be quite such a pleasant experience after 
all: any “reward” carries a potential sting in the tail. 


© [am not presupposing Mark’s knowledge of, or use of, Q. If such a theory were estab- 
lished, it would make the above argument even stronger. However, ] remain convinced that 
such a theory faces insuperable problems. Nevertheless, the existence of the parallel material in 
Q can help to highlight for us particular features of the Markan version of the tradition here, 
without necessarily implying any literary relationship between the two strands of the tradition. 

*' The difference between gain in this life and gain in the life to come, i.e. the division 
between v. 30a and v. 30b, is scarcely an integral part of the basic structure of the unit in vv. 
29-30 as a whole. 
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Again: would a community which is already suffering need to be 
told this? The situation of the addressee is presumably that of the 
Markan Peter who asks the question in v. 28: they are those who 
have given up everything to follow Jesus. And Jesus’ reply repeats 
the description of that situation in what is said in v. 29. Verse 30 is 
then what is promised as something which will be new to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. Thus the structure of the saying suggests that the 
persecution is something that is not yet experienced by those ad- 
dressed: it is something that is promised—and threatened!—to the 
followers who think that they have already given up everything. 


d. Mark 13:9-13 


As for yourselves, beware; for they will hand you over to councils; and 
you will be beaten in synagogues; and you will stand before governors 
and kings because of me, as a testimony to them. And the good news 
must first be proclaimed to all nations. When they bring you to trial and 
hand you over, do not worry beforehand about what you are to say; but 
say whatever is given you at that time, for it is not you who speak, but 
the Holy Spirit. Brother will betray brother to death, and a father his 
child, and children will rise against parents and have them put to death; 
and you will be hated by all because of my name. But the one who 
endures to the end will be saved. 


Finally what of 13:9-13? The problems of the apocalyptic chapter in 
Mark 13 are intricate and almost endless. Mark’s overall message in 
the chapter is much disputed and there is no space here to go into 
details. There are too Q parallels to some of the sayings here and, as 
Roskam argues, much of the section in vv, 9-13 may owe a lot to 
Mark’s redaction. It is however striking that the verse in this section 
which stresses the “comfort” side of any persecution situation, viz the 
promise that the Holy Spirit will assist those “handed over” to speak 
(v. 11), has a close Q parallel (cf. Luke 12:12) and hence may be part 
of Mark’s tradition.” Mark’s concern overall in this chapter is much 


“ Again, without making any assumptions about the precise literary relationship between 
Mark and Q, If Mark is dependent on Q, then the Q parallel constitutes the tradition for Mark. 
If (as I think more likely) Mark and Q are independent (and Q is not dependent on Mark!), then 
the existence of the Q parallel indicates at the very least the existence of a common tradition 
here and hence that Mark has not created the saying de novo. 
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debated.” However, according to one line of interpretation, Mark is 
trying to dampen down any eschatological enthusiasm and any ten- 
dency to interpret extra-ordinary events as an indication that the End 
is imminent or already here, The “sign” that will signal that “all 
things are about to be accomplished” (v. 4) is not the wars etc. of vv. 
7-8, not the false messiahs of vv. 5-6, 21-23, nor the persecution of 
vv. 9-13. “The end is not yet” (v. 7). The signs when they come will 
be unmistakable (cf. vv. 24-27).*" The chapter as a whole may not 
then be primarily providing comfort for a community facing persecu- 
tion. Rather, it may be seeking to correct over-enthusiastic interpreta- 
tion of some persecution or other events (e.g. the fall of Jerusalem) 
by insisting that the time scale involved may be much longer drawn 
out that some are prepared to envisage. What may be the most sig- 
nificant elements in the small section in vv. 9-13 from a redactional 
point of view may be the reference in v. 10 to the fact that the gospel 
must first be preached to all the nations, and the note about the im- 
portance of “patience” in v. 13. Certainly these are most likely to be 
Mark’s own contribution to the earlier traditions he is using here.” 
But if so, the stress is more on the extended nature of any time scale 
and hence an insistence that any persecution is on-going and no iso- 
lated “flash in the pan” which will not last for long. 

Many of the events described in much of the early part of the 
chapter are past or present for the author, even though they are 
presented as future from the point of view of the ostensible speaker, 
Jesus. It is often regarded as crucial for interpreting an “apocalyptic” 
text such as Mark 13 to decide where the description changes from 
what is past and present for the author (here Mark) to future. But 
equally significant for our present purposes may be to try to decide 
what is past for Mark and what is present! That some persecution has 


” Cf. c.g. the competing interpretations of M.D. Hooker, The Gospel according to St Mark, 
London 1991, pp. 297-303 (Mark is trying to dampen down too much eschatological 
enthusiasm, perhaps in the light of recent events), and P.J. Achtemeier, Mark, Philadelphia 
1986, pp. 114-124 (Mark wants to arouse [possibly fading] eschatological expectation of the 
imminent End). 

* Cf. e.g, Hooker. | am fully aware that other parts of Mark 13, especially the final parable 
(vv. 33-37) and the concluding exhortation (v. 37), can suggest a very different interpretation of 
the chapter as a whole. 

© Cf e.g. Roskam, Purpose, p. 71. Roskam also provides (pp. 55-72) a very full discussion 
of the rest of this small section in Mark and the relationship of the material here to similar 
passages elsewhere (e.g. in Q). 
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taken place in the experience of Mark’s readers seems undeniable but 
whether it has been experienced directly is not so clear. Also, wheth- 
er any of this is on-going in Mark’s present is not clear. It seems just 
as plausible to interpret the section as implying that the on-going 
nature of the persecution is something the hearers much prepare for, a 
fact which implies perhaps that some in the community are not pre- 
pared for such a message, and this in turn suggesis that persecution as 
such is not necessarily the current experience of the community. 

In addition to these points about texts which relate directly to per- 
secution, Juel has referred to other features in the Markan story 
which suggest that the pressing concerns (for Mark) about the situa- 
tion of his readers are not necessarily those of persecution. Thus the 
disciples in Mark debate, and are instructed by the Markan Jesus (at 
some length!), about power, authority and the right use of power (cf. 
9:33-37; 10:35-45). The problems which the Markan Jesus warns 
about in Mark 13 include not only persecution, but also family dis- 
integration (13:12), false claimants to leadership and false prophets 
(13:6, 21-22).”° To this one could also add that the dangers faced by 
the seed in Mark 4 have as much to do with riches and money as they 
have to do with persecution. Rather then than suggesting a picture of 
Mark’s readers as an isolated, persecuted and socially marginalized 
group within a hostile wider society, Mark’s gospel seems rather to 
presuppose a situation of, if not affluence, at least perhaps comfort- 
ably settled existence with the exercise of authority roles quite as 
much an issue of concern. 


Conclusion 


] have sought to argue that the references to persecution in Mark 
make rather better sense if directed to a situation where the readers 
and hearers are not currently experiencing persecution or suffering. 
Rather, these sections may be speaking ar the audience rather than for 
them, seeking to alert them to what may or will come and stressing 
the seriousness of the implications. 

Such a view of Mark makes the gospel more of a polemical docu- 
ment than is often assumed. That Mark is something of a “polemical” 


* Juel, Master of Surprise, p. 145. 
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text is of course not a complete novelty within Markan scholarship. 
This general view was strongly advocated by a number of scholars 
associated with Norman Perrin in Chicago in the 1960s and 1970s, 
notably by Weeden, Kelber and others. Such a theory was however 
particularly developed in relation to the role of the disciples in Mark: 
Mark was seen as a polemical text, directed against wrong views in 
the community; these views which Mark wished to correct were held 
by “opponents” of Mark within the Markan community, and these 
opponents in Mark’s day were represented by the disciples in Mark's 
story. Weeden even went so far as to call these opponents “here- 
tics.” 

Enough has surely been written since the early 1970s about the 
disciples in Mark to show that such a theory is scarcely defensible in 
the extreme form as put forward by, say, Weeden.” The disciples are 
not vilified completely in Mark, and any talk of “heresy” at this stage 
in Christian history is probably dangerously anachronistic. 

Nevertheless, there may be a danger of “throwing the baby out 
with the bath water.” The fact that the disciples (almost certainly) 
do not represent a group of opponents or heretics does not necessarily 
mean that Mark does not want to address his readers, to speak to 
them as much as for them, and to alert them to aspect of Christian 
discipleship about which he thinks they may need some teaching, 
possibly even “correction” (though that may be too strong). Indeed it 
may be here that the written-ness of Mark’s text is relevant. Writing 
in the ancient world was expensive and time-consuming. It is thus 
perhaps inherently more plausible to think of Mark as going to the 
trouble and expense of writing and producing a gospel if he had 
something new he wanted to say to his readers and to seek to get 
them to change their minds, at least a little. If all Mark were doing 
were accepting the status quo and reflecting his community’s situa- 


” Weeden, Mark—Traditions in Conflict. 

* Cf. the well known critiques of those such as R.C. Tannehill, “The Disciples in Mark: 
The Function of a Narrative Role,” JR 57 (1977), pp. 386-405; E. Best, “The Role of the Dis- 
ciples in Mark,” N7S 23 (1977), pp. 377-401, as well as many others. 

* See my “The Disciples and the Messianic Secret in Mark,” in: I. Dunderberg er al. (eds), 
Fair Play. Diversity and Confticts in Early Christianity. Essays in Honour of Heikki Räisänen, 
Leiden 2002, pp. 131-149. 
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tion, without any sense of seeking to speak to it, the harder it be- 
comes to see why he took the trouble to write in the first place.“ 

It is also at least arguable that the proposal put forward in this 
paper may not in the end make that much difference, compared with 
the situation of Mark’s readers which ts normally proposed: either 
Mark’s readers were already suffering, or Mark thought that suffering 
was on the horizon: either way, suffering (present, or in the imminent 
future and threatening) is the real-life historical context in which the 
gospel is written.‘ In one sense, that is correct: suffering and per- 
secution are precisely the drivers that feed into the gospel. Neverthe- 
less, it may make something of a difference as to how the gospel is 
actually read: is its message one of comfort and consolation? Or does 
it provide rather more of a challenge and a warning? 

The model for Mark’s situation as proposed here does not require 
the extreme form of the reconstruction offered by Weeden, nor is it 
tied to what are probably unsustainable theories about the role of the 
disciples in Mark’s story. It may however make rather more sense of 
the present form of the gospel text as we now have it (as well as pos- 
sibly making it more readily applicable to many modern readers). 


“ I am aware that this argument could be reversed, or at least nullified: a desire to speak 
“to” a community that is suffering by offering explanation, encouragement and hope might be 
sufficient explanation in general terms for going to the trouble to produce a written text. The 
argument may then come back to the issue of whether what Mark has actually written in his 
text makes sense as providing explanation, encouragement or hope. | have tried to argue earlier 
that it does not. 

* This was suggested by Roskam in the discussion mentioned earlier (see n. 7 above). 

“2 Juel, Master of Surprise, p. 146, also suggests that the situation proposed (by him, and 
supported by this essay) may make the gospel more applicable, as well as more challenging, to 
many contemporary readers (though [ am fully aware that there is a danger of allowing the 
contemporary scene to influence one’s historical reconstruction!): he refers to “most Christians” 
who may be “weary of waiting, tempted to believe that the master of the house will never 
return, increasingly comfortable in a world capable of hiding from the truth, unaware of how 
easily the authority of the gospel is exchanged for ordinary power.” No one has done more to 
insist on the importance of the rigour of historical critical approaches to the text which, as far as 
possible, are not influenced by ecclesiastical or religious prejudices on the part of the modern 
interpreter than the person to which this volume seeks to honour. The present essay is offered 
here, in grateful thanks for many years of friendship, in the hope that it does not breach those 
guidelines! 
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THE VIOLATORS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
STRUGGLING WITH Q POLEMICS IN Q 16:16-18 


Joseph Verheyden 


Those amongst us who do not want to side with the uncommitted and 
still believe that there are good reasons to assign to Q the three 
sayings in Luke 16:16-18 and their parallel in Matt. 5:18, 32; 11:12- 
13 face a triple challenge. First they have to reconstruct a text that is 
transmitted in quite different forms by Luke and by Matthew, and 
they have to find a place for these sayings in Q, if that is possible at 
all. They also have to produce an explanation for each of the sayings 
on the level of Q, and for those who would argue that Q 16:16-18 (all 
three verses or the first two) already formed some sort of unity in Q 
there is the additional problem of making sense of the whole. And 
then they have to account for Luke’s and Matthew’s redaction. In this 
essay I will focus on one specific problem, that of the identification 
of the “violators of the kingdom,” but this will give me an oppor- 
tunity to touch upon the interpretation of Q 16:16-18 as a whole. 

The precise location of 16:16 in Q is difficult to establish. How- 
ever, if one keeps to the order in which it appears in Luke, as will be 
argued here, it might well be the last time that the word Baoıkeio, 
with the qualification “of God,” as elsewhere, occurs in the Sayings 
Source. The word still figures in 17:20-21 (up to three times!), but 
since these verses do not have a parallel in Matthew, it is far from 
certain whether they belong to Q at all. The Critical Edition puts 
them in double brackets. The Kingdom is not mentioned in the 
Parable of the Talents/Pounds, though this parable contains some 
features echoing “a royal sphere.” And the word does most probably 
not occur either in the concluding section in Q 22:28-30, where Luke 
must have introduced it, if not from the immediately preceding 


' For a survey of the discussion and references to secondary literature on Q 16: 16-18, see C. 
Heil, Lukas und Q. Studien zur lukanischen Redaktion des Spruchevangeliums Q, Berlin/New 
York 2003, pp. 118-144. Add J. Schlosser, Le Régne de Dieu dans les dits de Jésus 2, Paris 
1980, pp. 509-527; and from recent literature, D. Marguerat, “Le régne, Jésus et la Loi (Q 
16,16-18),” in: C. Coulot (ed.), Ze Jugement dans lun et l'autre Testament 2. Melanges offerts 
a Jacques Schlosser, Paris 2004, pp. 113-127, H. Fleddermann, Q. A Reconstruction and Com- 
mentary, Leuven 2005, pp. 781-792. 
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context with its reference to the kings of the Gentiles (22:25), then 
perhaps from some parallel like 12:32 (the Father gives them the 
Kingdom) or 13:28-29 (the eschatological meal in the Kingdom; cf. 
14:16-24, though without identifying the place of gathering with the 
Kingdom, but see Matt. 22:2).? 

The reference to the Kingdom in 16:16 is unique in more than one 
respect. It is not said that the Kingdom is “coming” or that it “is 
near” (Q 10:9), nor is it explicitly likened to something the audience 
knows from daily life as is the case in the Kingdom parables (Q 
13:18-19, 20-21). It is not said either that its coming is to be 
preached by the disciples (again Q 10:9) or that people are residing in 
it (Q 13:28-29) or entitled to it (Q 6:20). And yet one should also say 
that all these elements are in some way present in 16:16. The King- 
dom is not nearing, it is supposed “to be there” already. Also, the 
Kingdom is not openly compared to something else, but on the other 
hand it is now represented very much like any other earthly kingdom, 
a politico-geographical entity that can be conquered and is an object 
of strive among factions. The disciples are not mentioned, but on 
every explanation that has been suggested it is accepted that Chris- 
tians are implicated in the action that is described. And finally, it is 
perhaps not about rightfully entering the Kingdom, but it is about try- 
ing to get in after all. 

But if there may be some truth in these observations, it is a fact 
that some of the wording used here with regard to the Kingdom is 
found nowhere else in Q or in the gospels in general, and that the 
combination of a Kingdom saying with one on the Law and the 
prophets occurs only here. Scholars have been “shocked” above all 
by the image of a Kingdom that is said to be vulnerable.’ But the 
other aspect is certainly no less puzzling. 


? On the reconstruction of 22:28-30, see P. Hoffmann er al., Q 22:28, 30. You Will Judge 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel, Leuven 1998, pp. 296-335. Cf. J. Verheyden, “Documenta Q. The 
Reconstruction of Q 22,28-30,” ETL 76 (2000), pp. 404-432, esp. 421-424. 

* See, e.g., P. Hoffmann, Studien zur Theologie der Logienquelle, Münster 1972, 71982, p. 
69: “Die Schwierigkeit der Interpretation besteht darin, dass nach allen Deutungen—einmal 
negativ, das andere Mal positiv—das Reich dem menschlichen Zugriff, einem apragew oder 
Piatew ausgesetzt ist. Diese Schwierigkeit wird durch das hyperbolische Verständnis nur 
verdeckt, nicht beseitigt, denn auch in diesem Fall bleibt der Kern der Aussage, dass sich der 
Mensch des Reiches bemächtigt.” 
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l. Reconstruction of Q 16:16 


Let me first briefly state my views with regard to the reconstruction 
of Q 16:16, its position in Q, and its connexion with vv. 17-18 that 
follow right after it in Luke. 

The Critical Edition reconstructs Q 16:16 as follows:* 


Ö ... VÖUOG Kai OL npopfiran [[Ews]] Ioavvov’ 
and tóte 1} Pactreia Tod Heod PridCetar 
Kai Pacta apnälovow avtiy. 


This reconstruction essentially reflects the majority opinion among Q 
scholars.” The variant péypt for oc may not be crucial.° In his 
Studien P. Hoffmann had defended the Matthean order and wording 
of 16:16 for Q, including Matthew’s longer ånó clause in the first 
half and his phrasing of the second half,’ but in The Critical Edition 
he only notes his dissent with regard to the &6 clause." 

Luke has retained the sequence of the two halves of the verse in Q 
and he is almost identical with Q in the first half but for the disputed 
Eoc. In the second half, however, it is Matthew who has best pre- 
served the wording of Q, except that he has characteristically substi- 
tuted Tv odpavev for tod Beod, as he has done so often, and that he 
has reformulated Q’s G70 tóte (so Luke) as a result of his inverting 
the two halves of the saying. Luke’s version of the second half of the 


* LM. Robinson et al. (eds), The Critical Edition of Q. Synopsis including the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, Mark and Thomas, with English, German, and French Translations of Q 
and Thomas, Leuven 2000, pp. 464-467, 

’ See, eg., 8. Schulz, O. Die Spruchquelle der Evangelisten, Zürich 1972, pp. 261-262; H. 
Merklein, Die Gottesherrschajft als Handlungsprinzip. Untersuchung zur Ethik Jesu, Würzburg 
1978, 21984, p. 87; D. Kosch, Die Gottesherrschaft im Zeichen des Widerspruchs. Traditions- 
und redaktionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung von Lk 16,16 // Mt 11,12f bei Jesus, O und Lukas, 
Bem 1985, pp. 15-18; id., Die eschatologische Tora des Menschensohnes, Untersuchungen zur 
Rezeption der Stellung Jesu zur Tora in OÖ, Freiburg/Göttingen 1989, pp. 427-444; D.R. Catch- 
pole, The Quest for Q, Edinburgh 1993, pp. 45-46 and 234; C.M. Tuckett, Q and the History of 
Early Christianity. Studies on Q, Edinburgh 1996, p. 407; Heil, Lukas und Q, pp. 124-125; 
Fleddermann, ©, pp. 781-783; H. Klein, Das Lukasevangelium, Göttingen 2006, p. 546. 

€ Of the authors mentioned in the previous note, only Kosch and Fleddermann opt for nöxpı, 
the latter because Ewg is deemed to be Matthean and led him to write ano ... Eng in v. 12. IQP 
changed from péypt to éws. 

7 With ndvtec, énpoortevoay and the unusual sequence of the Prophets and the Law. Cf. 
Studien, pp. 52 and 57. Luke would have smoothed out the difficult gg ‘lodvvov éxpagrytev- 
av. 

* The Critical Edition, p. 465. 
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saying has a Lukan ring. There is not only the generalising nöc, but 
also evayyediCetat which, while not unknown to Q (7:22), occurs 
only in Luke in connexion with the Kingdom.” It is also quite under- 
standable that Luke avoided &práčw, as he had done before,” since 
he seems to use this verb only with a positive connotation.'' Matthew 
on the other hand takes it over from Mark 3:27 in 12:29.30 and 
substitutes it for Mark’s aiper in 13:19 (par. Mark 4:15 = Luke 8:12). 

In The Critical Edition J.M. Robinson notes that the position of 
the verse remains indeterminate.'” But elsewhere he has argued that 
the saying was part of Q 7:24-35 (as in Matthew) and provided “a 
Clarification in terms of successive epochs” of the tension there is be- 
tween the two halves of 7:28." Luke 7:29-30 would then be Luke’s 
substitute for eliminating 16:16 from its original context.'* Against 
this view J.S. Kloppenborg rightly observes, “if Luke had seen 16:16 
in its present Matthean location (in a cluster of sayings about John 
the Baptist), it is hard to imagine why he would have moved it to its 
current context.” The Critical Edition puts Q 16:16 in the Lukan 
order, after Q 16:13 and before 16:17-18; 17:1-2, and after all this 
may be the safest move, even if the decision is rated only {C}. Heil 
in any case does not hesitate to call this the common opinion.’ 


? See 4:43, 8:1; cf. also Acts 8:12, and evayyeAGopevor in Luke 9:6 after knpbooew thy 
Bactieiav tod Beoö in v. 2. 

© See 11:22 aipet and ñtadiðwow par. Mark 3:27 diapmdéoa, -et 

U Cf. Acts 8:39 (the Spirit of the Lord caught Philip) and as a matter of fact also 23:10 (the 
soldiers rescue Paul). 

"? The Critical Edition, p. 464. 

"The Sequence of Q: The Lament over Jerusalem,” in: U. Busse/R. Hoppe (cds), Von 
Jesus zum Christus—Christologische Studien. FS Paul Hoffmann, Berlin/New York 1998, pp. 
225-260, esp. 230-231; repr. in: id., The Sayings Gospel Q. Collected Essays, ed. by C. Heil 
and J. Verheyden, Leuven 2005, pp. 559-598, esp. 565. Cf. Heil, Lukas und Q, pp. 123-124. 

Cf. also S.R. Llewelyn, “The Traditionsgeschichte of Matt. 11:12-13, par, Luke 16:16,” 
NovT 26 (1994), pp. 330-349, esp. 341; J. Schröter, “Erwägungen zum Gesetzesverständnis in 
Q anhand von Q 16,16-18,” in: C.M. Tuckett (ed.), The Scriptures in the Gospels, Leuven 
1997, pp. 441-457, esp. 447. 

$ “Nomos and Ethos in Q,” in H.D. Betz et al. (eds), Gospel Origins and Christian 
Beginnings. FS James M. Robinson, Sonoma 1990, pp. 35-48, esp. 44. CT, also Margucrat, 
“Règne,” p. 116: “Pourquoi Lue aurait-il délogé ce verset d'un contexte parfaitement adéquat? 
Cela ne convient pas à sa réception de la Source, qui notoirement procède par intégration de 
séquences entières (la fameuse technique lucanienne des blocs), tandis qu’a l'inverse, Matthieu 
demembre systématiquement les ensembles de Q en vue de les regrouper thematiquement.” 

% “Bei der Frage nach der Position von Q 16,16 neigen die meisten Exegeten zur 
lukanischen Einordnung” (Lukas und Q, p. 121). 
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Q 16:16 is followed by vv. 17 and 18 in The Critical Edition, but 
the three are apparently treated as separate sayings.” That seems to 
be the easiest solution. The first impression is indeed that Q 16:16, 
17, 18 merely forms a loose string of three autonomous sayings 
which Luke somehow wanted to keep together, whereas Matthew felt 
free to distribute them over his gospel.'* As a matter of fact, Mat- 
thew’s gospel contains some indications that 16:16-17, 18 and 17:1(- 
2) followed after another in Q. Verse 18 has found a home in 5:32, 
the second of the two antitheses on adultery, which is not in- 
appropriate as this saying indeed deals with divorce in terms of adul- 
tery. In 5:29-30 Matthew further develops the first antithesis on adul- 
tery with a rather long passage on scandalising and ending up in Ge- 
henna. It is a doublet of the parallel to Mark 9:43-48 which he will 
reproduce in the Markan order in 18:8-9 (there with the phrase “en- 
tering life,” as in Mark). The addition is not really necessary to un- 
derstand the trust of the antithesis. A variant form of this same motif 
of causing scandal occurs in Q 17:1(-2), which Matthew in 18:6-7 
will combine with the parallel version of the same saying in Mark 
9:42, If 16:18 and 17:1-2 followed after another in Q, one can easily 
understand how Matthew came to insert a saying about “scan- 
dalising” in 5:29-30 when relocating Q 16:18 in 5:32. His parallels to 
Q 16:16, 17 are found in different contexts (11:12-13 and 5:18). It is 
therefore all the more remarkable that in both instances he combines 
with it the theme of “being the least in the Kingdom” (cf. 5:19 and 
11:11). The second of these he of course already found in Q (7:28). 
That the motif also shows up in 5:19 might be an indication that Mat- 
thew was aware that 5:18 and 11:12-13 were somehow connected in 
Q.!? Another variant of the same motif occurs in Matt. 18:6-7, in his 


" They are given separate titles and there is no variation unit discussing the unity of vv. 16- 
18 or the relation between them. 

I" Cf. F. Bovon’s comment at the end of his analysis of Luke (not Q) 16:16-18: “So wie ich 
sehe, haben die VV 16-18 kaum eine Beziehung untereinander und auch nicht innerhalb ihres 
Kontextes”: Das Evangelium nach Lukas, Düsseldorf/Zürich/Neukirchen-Vluyn 2001, p. 102 n, 
81, Marguerat, “Règne,” p. 114 n. 3, qualifies this position as a “remarque désabusée.” In the 
same note Bovon also cites a couple of authors who read the three verses, and even the whole 
of 16:14-18, as a unit (see my comments below). 

' If Matt, 5:17 can be regarded as a “rewriting” of Q 16:16, as is suggested by Tuckett (Q, 
p. 407), the link between Q 16:16 and 17 would be demonstrated in an even more stronger way. 
The two suggestions are not mutually exclusive, However, Tuckett does not want to argue that 
the remarkable parallel between Matt. 5:18, 19 and 11:11, 12-13 would be an indication that 
5:19 was originally already connected with Q 16:17 (Matt. 5:18), as was once suggested by H. 
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parallel of what is the next saying in Q after 16:16-18.” It would 
seem then that all falls in place if Q 16:16, 17, 18 and 17:1(-2) all 
stem from the same context in Q. 

Or should we go one step further yet and ask whether there is not 
also some evidence that Q meant the three sayings to be read to- 
gether? The strongest indication for such a conclusion, it would 
seem, is the mere fact that they are so brutally juxtaposed in Luke. It 
is the same kind of reasoning as the one outlined above by Klop- 
penborg for arguing that Luke kept to the order of Q. It is just easier 
to conclude that Matthew dismantled what looks like a mere list of 
sayings, or at best a frustratingly elliptic composition, than to explain 
why Luke would have put together these sayings from different con- 
texts in Q in the way he has done.” 


2. Interpreting Q 16:16-18 


The history of the interpretation of Matt. 11:12-13 has been studied 
in great detail by P.S. Cameron.” I want to focus on the Q version, 


Schürmann: “‘Wer daher eines dieser geringsten Gebote auflöst ... °, Wo fand Matthäus das Lo- 
gion Mt 5,199”, BZ 4 (1960), pp. 238-250; repr. in: id., Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchun- 
gen zu den synoptischen Evangelien, Düsseldorf 1968, pp. 126-136. 

1 Cf also how the same motif has been worked into the pericope on True Greatness (Matt. 
18:1-5 and v. 4). 

?! Tuckett argues along this line with regard to 16:16: “the relocation can be adequately ex- 
plained as due to MattR, bringing together sayings about John the Baptist, whereas the con- 
verse change is very difficult to explain as due to LKR” (Q, p. 407). That 16:16-18 already con- 
stituted a unit in Q has been argued for by Schlosser, Régne, pp. 509-510. See now also Mar- 
guerat, “Règne,” p. 117; Fleddermann, Q, p. 792: “The three sentences form a original unit, and 
we can only trace the unit back to the author of Q.” Heil is willing to accept this conclusion for 
16:16, 17, in line with Kloppenborg, but only as the result of a secondary adaptation and a cor- 
rective: “Es kann also gut sein, dass ... Q 16,17 vom Q-Redaktor an Q 16,16 angeschlossen 
wurde, um eine antinomistische Interpretation dieses Logion auszuschliessen” (Lukas und Q, p. 
129); cf. Kloppenborg, “Nomos and Ethos,” pp. 45-47 and id., Excavating Q. The History and 
Setting of the Sayings Gospel, Minneapolis 2000, pp. 152-153. Heil is more sceptical with re- 
gard to v. 18: “Q 16,18 war wohl also keine weiterführende Illustration von Q 16,17, sondern 
ein isolierter Logion in Q, das die prophetische Haltung Jesu zur Ehescheidung tradiert und 
gleichzeitig adaptiert” (p. 136), but he then nevertheless has to conclude that this is also pre- 
cisely what Luke has made it to be: “Lukas stellte die beiden in Q nicht mehr lokalisierbaren 
Logien Q 16,17 und Q 16,18 so zusammen, dass Lk 16,17 durch Lk 16,18 kommentiert wird ... 
ein konkretes Beispiel für das lukanische Verständnis des vönog als Symbol eines frommen, 
asketischen christlichen Ethos” (p. 139). 

” Violence and Kingdom. The Interpretation of Matthew 11,12, Frankfurt/Bern/New York 
1984. 
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but the problems to be faced are the same: how are we to understand 
the verbs Bıalonan and üpndlo and who are the Bıaotai?” The two 
issues are obviously interconnected. I begin with the first one. The 
main problem is that in principle the two verbs can have a positive as 
well as a negative meaning. This has been widely recognised for Piá- 
Conan, but it also goes for dpmé&Co. If the verbs are given a negative 
connotation (the interpretation in malam partem) the saying is about 
how the integrity of the Kingdom is being violated (something like, 
“the Kingdom is being assaulted by enemies” and “Biaotai are cap- 
turing it”). With a positive connotation (in bonam partem) it would 
refer to how the Kingdom is conquering the world (“the Kingdom 
breaks forth”) or is being besieged by sympathisers urging to get in 
(“the Kingdom is being stormed by Christians rushing in” and “Pıa- 
otai—now all positive—are taking possession of it”). 

Theoretically, then, there are four possible readings of Q 16:16b: 
either both verbs are to be taken negatively, or positively; or, the first 
one is positive and the other negative, or vice versa. The latter two 
are a priori quite improbable because the closely related Biäfonen and 
Biactat would then bear different and even contrasting connota- 
tions.”* The first two readings do not make the saying a tautology. Q 
16:16b may be a case of synthetic parallelism, in which the same is 
described from two perspectives. Of the two remaining possibilities 
the positive reading has long become the minority view because iá- 
Copa. primarily has a negative meaning, and the same is true even 
more so for &pnáčo.” Cameron calls it “the Alexander Schweizer 
principle,” which he defines as follows: “if the plain meaning of the 
language is in malam partem one should only adopt an in bonam 
partem reading if all else fails.””° Hence, the saying is most probably 
to be understood in malam partem, and as a matter of fact Luke’s 


= Apart from Cameron’s book, an older but still often quoted survey of interpretations can 
be found in G. Schrenk’s article on BidCopa, Baoris in TWNT 1 (1933), pp. 608-613. An 
updated list in Heil, Lukas und Q, p. 127. 

4 This seems to me a more weighty objection against such a reading than the fact that kai 
would receive an adversative meaning, as Marguerat (“Régne,” p. 119 n, 3) observes against 
Kosch (Tora, p. 438) who argues for this kind of antithetical parallel (first positive, then 
negative). 

?5 See the survey in Cameron, Violence and Kingdom, pp. 159-173. 

** Violence and Kingdom, p. 159. See also Heil, Lukas und Q, p. 126. 
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version might offer some evidence that he indeed did understood the 
two verbs to be negative.’ 

Where does this leave us with regard to the identity of the viola- 
tors? Traditionally these are said to be opponents of the Christian 
message, and consequently the saying is regarded as spoken by 
Christians, or indeed by Jesus himself.”® It seems difficult, however, 
to be more specific. Virtually every possible enemy of the early 
Christians has been proposed, from the devil to Herod, the Jewish re- 
ligious authorities, and the Zealots.” If the saying would refer to op- 
ponents of the first Christians, “violating the Kingdom” could mean 
that these instances or individuals are accused most generally of not 
complying to the will of God. Some have left it there.” Others have 
tried to be more specific and have suggested to identify the Bacticia 
with the Christian community as a whole. For Hoffmann the saying 
reflects the critical situation the (Jerusalem) Christians are in during 
the Jewish War when the community was effectively being pressed 
and threatened because it refused to join the revolutionaries: 


Indem Q in Mt 11,12 die Gegner der Basileia als Gewalt-Menschen 
beschreibt, disqualifiziert sie zugleich den zelotischen Versuch als cine 
Vergewaltigung der Basileia und Usurpation ihres göttlichen Rechts. 
Die Bindung des Vorwurfs an die Zeit seit Johannes wird bei diesem 
Verständnis des Logions verständlich, denn dieser Vorwurf wird erst für 
die Zeit akut, in der die Basileia in jener spezifischen Weise durch Jo- 
hannes, Jesus und seine Jünger angekündigt wird. Aufgrund der Basi- 
leia-Botschaft Jesu wird der zelotische Versuch für Q zum falschen 


” He would have dropped apmatw because he uses it in Acts with a positive connotation 
(see above n. 11). In Luke 24:29 and Acts 16:15 he writes rapaßıafonaı, which apparently has 
a positive meaning (“gently forcing his will upon somebody”), but the fact that in 16:16 Luke 
keeps to Bidono might indicate that for him the simplex and the composite form of the verb 
had different connotations. 

** The latter of the two is by far the more common position with regard to v, 16 as a whole, 
but perhaps one should take care of distinguishing the part on the Baptist from the one on the 
Kingdom proper. For a dissident view Heil (Lukas und Q, p. 125 n. 41) only cites B.H., Brans- 
comb, Jesus and the Law of Moses, New York/London 1930, p. 207. 

” By way of example, see the list in Heil, Lukas und Q, p. 127. Schröter (“Erwagungen,” p. 
450) proposes to identify the “violators” with all those in Israel who opposed the preaching of 
the gospel by the Q missionaries. 

© Cf. Tuckett, Q, p. 295: “the saying is so general that it is quite unclear who the ‘men of 
violence’ (Piactai) are and what is the nature of the ‘violence’ which they are in some way in- 
flicting on the kingdom. Physical persecution of the Christian supporters might be in mind; so 
too might the death of John the Baptist. But the saying is probably too general for us to be able 
to build much, if anything, on it.” 
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Weg. Das Bekenntnis zu Jesus schliesst für die Q-Gruppe die Ausein- 
andersetzung mit den Anhängern der Aufstandsbewegung ein. Dadurch 
aber wird jener Konflikt ausgelöst, den Q als endzeitliche Drangsal be- 
greift.”' 
There are a number of difficulties with this interpretation. First the 
opponents. Josephus knows and occasionally uses the verbs BidZopar 
and ĉapráto and the nouns üprayr) and Bia in connexion with the 
rebels.”” As a rule the latter are called Ajotai by Josephus, but fa- 
otai would in any case apply better to these people than to the Phari- 
sees or any of the other religious leaders for whom it is not otherwise 
documented. The precarious political situation might explain the use 
of a kind of code language. This could be true. However, the allusion 
to the rebels in Q 16:16b is formulated far more directly, recurring to 
terminology Josephus would use when describing the Zealots and 
their politics, than in (possibly) comparable allusions in the Sermon 
on the Mount (the principle of loving your enemy) or in the third 
temptation, which are both kept more generally.” Moreover, Q does 
not otherwise shy away from calling its opponents by name. It is the 
Pharisees that Q is fulminating against in 11:39-52, and they are 
addressed as such; and maybe it is they who are also in view again in 
16:16-18 as will be argued below. 

Second the Kingdom. Hoffmann proposes to identify Baoweia tod 
Qcod with the Christian community.’ He further argues that the say- 
ing is best understood against the background of the apocalyptic- 
eschatological expectations that nurtured much of the earliest 
Christian generations’ theology. Again, this could be true. However, 
the vocabulary of 16:16b is very different from that found elsewhere 
in Q and in other sources when dealing with persecutions (see also 
Mark 13:9-13 parr.). Q 11:49 and 13:34 speak about certain groups 
suffering persecution, and ifthe whole ofthe community is in view it 
is addressed directly (“you”) but never identified or assimilated with 


`l See his analysis in Studien, pp. 60-79. Citation is from the conclusion on p. 78. 

* See the references in Hoffmann, Studien, p. 77 n. 94, who cites War I] 264-265 as the 
most relevant instance. Cf. also E. Moore, “Pidqw, üprüßo and Cognates in Josephus,” N78 2] 
(1974-1975), pp. 519-543. 

~ Pace Hoffmann, who cites these passages (and also Q 12:51-53) in this respect (Studien, 
pp. 75 and 78). 

* “Das Reich, die Botschaft und die Boten werden zusammen gesehen. Sein Schicksal ist 
and das seiner Boten gebunden” (Studien, p. 71). 
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“the Kingdom.” The persecution itself is described in plain terms 
using verbs such as änoktzeivo and ñoko, not Bräßonan or Braotai. 
Moreover, Q 16:16b would highlight only the negative stage of the 
scenario and keep silent about the dramatic turnaround that should 
necessarily follow these “preliminary” events. 

Third and perhaps the weightiest objection, the relationship be- 
tween v. 16b and 16a. The latter obviously does not mean that the 
Law for some time had prevented adversaries of taking action against 
the Christians. At best it could mean that for Q, with the Zealots tak- 
ing over command of the city and the Temple area, it is as if the Law 
had been put out of order. But against such a reading Hoffmann 
rightly notes, “die zelotische Bewegung steht nicht mit dem Auftre- 
ten des Johannes in einem zeitlichen Zusammenhang.”*° The first 
half of v. 16 indeed constitutes a major difficulty for any attempt at 
identifying the “violators” with Jewish opponents to the Christian 
message. 

The one alternative left, it would seem, is that the “violators” are 
(Q) Christians and that the saying voices the opinion of the oppo- 
nents. This has always remained a minority view. Fifty years ago 
F.W. Danker proposed to regard Luke 16:16-18 as a relict from the 
disputes Jesus had with representatives of the religious elite, more 
specifically with the Pharisees.” The latter would have objected to 
the mission of Jesus which they considered to be a frontal attack on 
the Law, and indeed on God’s sovereignty itself. The “violators” 
would allude to the “sinners” who were invited by Jesus to enter 


35 Hoffmann seems to be aware of the difficulty when he goes on observing, “Indem die 
Gegner die Boten verfolgen und sie in ihrer Tätigkeit behindern, wird dem Reich selbst Gewalt 
angetan, und indem sie—so ist möglicherweise die besondere Nuance der zweiten Aussage 
wiederzugeben—-‘widerrechtlich’ der allein den Boten von Gott anvertrauten Sache der Basi- 
leia bemächtigen und sie in falscher Weise betreiben, reissen sie wie Räuber das Reich an sich” 
(ibid.). But he also has to acknowledge that this is expressed in v. 16b in a rather more 
laborious way than in such other sayings where Q is talking about the persecution of the Chris- 
tians and/or their missionaries (“Im Hintergrund der zweiten schwierigeren Aussage ...”). 

“€ Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

7 “Luke 16,16--An Opposition Logion,” JBL 77 (1958), pp. 231-243. Danker was not 
particularly interested in Q. It is briefly mentioned at the end of the article and it is left open 
whether the sayings really were a part of Q, speculating about possible Q recensions, or rather 
stemmed from “floating traditions” (p. 242). The essay is a revised version of a paper Danker 
read at the Annual Meeting of SBL in 1957. The same session heard papers by E.R. Andry on 
“The Hypothetical Document Q” and by J.L. Jones on “The Reference to John the Baptist in 
the Gospel of Matthew.” 
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God’s Kingdom, and by extension to all those who were thought to 
be unworthy because they fail to live according to the Torah in the 
way prescribed by the Pharisees. Hence in their eyes all these people 
would resemble violators and plunderers. Against them, and against 
Jesus himself, they uphold the objection they formulate in v. 16.°° 

Danker’s suggestion was taken up and applied to Q by J. Schlos- 
ser who finds in it the “Echo de ce que disaient les représentants du 
judaïsme officiel dans leur réaction au ministère de Jesus.” This 
same interpretation is now also supported by D. Marguerat, who 
notes that a similar view (“une hypothése analogue”) had already 
been defended by A. Loisy for Luke.” 

G. Theissen has suggested a variant form of this explanation, Q 
16:16 is about Christians stigmatising themselves as “violators.”*' In 
itself such a procedure is not impossible and it is not unattested in 
Christian as in other traditions.” It characteristically supposes that 
one party begins to use as a self-designation a label that others had 
given them in an attempt to disqualify the group. What was intended 
as an insult is turned into a title of honour, and this with the purpose 
of exposing the opponents as irreverent, elitistic, or the like.” 


38 Danker summarizes the reasoning of 16:16-18 as follows: ““The kingdom of God has 
been publicly proclaimed and popularized, with the result that not only the righteous, but 
everyone, including publicans and sinners, forces his way in’. This is the Pharisees’ basic 
objection. Jesus picks it up. They—the Pharisees—~are the ones who justify themselves. They 
are the ones who complain that the standards of the kingdom have been hopelessly lowered. 
But, says Jesus, that is not at all the case. Though the universalizing of the kingdom message 
seems to prejudice legal interests, every precept of the law is safeguarded” (“Luke 16,16,” p. 
237): 

» Règne, p. 522. 

” “Règne,” p. 121: “l'écho du scandale éveillé ...” Cf. A. Loisy, Les Evangiles synoptiques, 
Ceffonds 1907, p. 673. 

S “Jünger als Gewalttäter (Mt 11,12f; Lk 16,16). Der Stürmerspruch als 
Selbststigmatisierung einer Minoritat,” Studia Theologica 49 (1995), pp. 183-200, 

* Theissen refers to M.N. Ebertz, Das Charisma des Gekreuzigten. Zur Soziologie der 
Jesusbewegung, Tübingen 1987, and to H. Mödritzer, Stigma und Charisma im Neuen Testa- 
ment und seiner Umwelt, Zur Soziologie des Urchrisientums, Freiburg/Göttingen 1994. Sce 
now also for two other Q passages, C.J. Gil Arbiol, “Overvaluing the Stigma: An Example of 
Self-Stigmatisation in the Jesus Movement (Q 14:26-27; 17:33),” BTB 34 (2004), pp. 161-166; 
and for a later period, G., Hartmann, Se/dsistigmatisierung und Charisma. Christlicher Heiliger 
der Spätantike, Tübingen 2006. 

‘3 Or as Theissen formulates it by way of conclusion, “Der Stürmerspruch greift einen 
Vorwurf auf (oder antizipiert ihn), der Jesus und seine Anhänger als ‘Gewalttäter’ gegen den 
Willen Gottes brandmarkt. Innerhalb des Judentums ist dieser Vorwurf ein Stigmatisierungs- 
versuch, Der Stürmerspruch übernimmt diese Stigmatisierung und wertet sie um, Er sagt: In der 
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Danker and Theissen thus agree that the saying actually reports 
historically reliable information on the way those criticising Jesus or 
his followers would have addressed and tackled them in their 
disputes, but they disagree on who is speaking in 16:16, Christians 
using the very words of their opponents, or these opponents them- 
selves. A major problem with this conclusion is the fact that Q or the 
evangelists nowhere else have the Pharisees or any other critics refer 
to those sympathising with or believing in Jesus with the kind of 
imagery that is found in 16:16. They are said to speak of such people 
as “sinners,” not as “violators” (cf. Mark 2:16 parr.; Q 7:34; Luke 
15:2). However, the label would be quite appropriate in Q 16:16 in 
view of the scene that closes the parable in 14:16-24, with all kinds 
of people indifferently being called upon and invited to come and fill 
the master’s house (v. 23). 

I therefore suggest to read 16:16 as a piece of Q polemics, one that 
indeed voices the opinion of the critics, but in the way Q wants to 
present this for its readers. In other words, Q would have “formu- 
lated,” or “fabricated,” in 16:16 a specimen of the sort of criticism it 
has the opponents (the Pharisees) express against the invitation Jesus 
extends to all who want to hear his message. The saying does not 
reflect what these would actually have said. It is an hyperbolical re- 
presentation of how Q assesses their opposition to the Christian mis- 
sion. They are pictured as fundamentally ridiculing the kind of scene 
that is evoked in the parable of 14:16-23. They are presented as 
people who are absolutely overstating their case. The pointed effect 
of this reading is that it makes the Pharisees ludicrous.” If taken in 
this way, it is possible to reach a consistent explanation for both 
halves of the saying, and maybe indeed also for Q 16:16-18 as a 
whole. 

Q has the Pharisees accuse the Christians of no longer accepting 
Torah (“the Law and the prophets”) as the very principle of religious 


Tat sind jetzt Menschen am Werk, die in den Augen ihrer Gegner gesetzlos handeln-gewalttätig 
und mit Raub. Aber ihr Handeln ist in Wirklichkeit positiv zu werten. Sie erobern mit Gewalt 
die Gottesherrschaft. Ihr Stigma ist ihr Charisma, ihr Defizit ihr Vorzug, ihre vermeintliche Ge- 
sotzlosigkeit ihre Heilsnähe. ... Mit selbststigmatisierenden Etiketten provoziert sic die 
geltende Wertordnung und ihre Interpretation” (“Gewalttäter,” p. 200, with reference to similar 
procedutes in Mark 1:17 and Matt. 19:12). 

“ In discussing this verse Kloppenborg drew my attention to Q 11:14-15, 17-20 where a 
similar picture is created when the opponents are linking Jesus’ power to perform exorcisms to 
the quite insignificant Beelzebul. 
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and ethical life, and hence of “assaulting” the sovereignty or the 
reign of God (“the Kingdom”). The phrase Eog (uéxpt) Ima&vvon fol- 
lowed by anö töte most probably indicates that the Baptist is seen as 
belonging to the new era he came to announce." Torah and the mes- 
sage of Jesus are thus presented as mutually exclusive principles. 
This criticism of the opponents leaves open two possibilities for link- 
ing v. 17 (and 18) to v. 16. That these verses somehow stand in ten- 
sion or even in outright contrast to cach other is a given for everyone 
who tries to read them together—or almost so.“* Common opinion 
has it that vv. 17-18 represent the reply of the Q Christians which is 
first formulated as a general principle (v. 17) and then illustrated with 
an example (v. 18). But there is also another option, in fact the op- 
posite, which is to read 16:17 as part of the criticism of the Pharisees. 
In v. 16 the Christians are accused of having made obsolete Torah 


See, e.g., Schröter, “Erwägungen,” p. 449. Heil, Lukas und O, p. 267: “Das dno tote (Q 
16,16b) ist inklusiv zu verstehen, d.h. mit dem Auftreten des Johannes, vor allem mit seiner 
Predigt, beginnt die Zeit der Erfüllung, und die Herrschaft Gottes bricht an.” Luke would have 
changed this perspective relegating the Baptist to the earlier period. Heil further also refers in 
this respect to the way Q presents the role and figure of the Baptist in 7:33: “Dafür spricht auch 
das parallel beschriebene Kommen des Johannes und des Menschensohns in Q 7,33f.” (p. 267 
n. 49). The mere parallelism of 7:33-34 may not be enough to support this conclusion, and the 
immediate context in v. 28 seems to contradict it. On the other hand, it should be noted that the 
often repeated objection that Q systematically distinguishes between the teaching of Jesus and 
that of the Baptist who does not preach the Kingdom and (only) annouces the Coming One 
(see, e.g., Merklein, Gortesherrschaft, pp. 86-87) has certainly not convinced everyone and has 
indeed even been interpreted in the opposite way (see most recently, Marguerat, “Règne,” p. 
119 n. 1: “La dispute ... me paraît oiseuse ... La Source fait du Baptiste l’annonceur du Règne 
.. elle place donc nettement Jean du côté de la nouveauté eschatologique”). Also, the 
objection might just not be appropriate if Q 16:16 is echoeing the (mistaken) viewpoint of the 
Pharisees: it is they who are associating the Baptist with the new era. 

“ Kloppenborg regards v. 17 as a late correction of the Torah-critical v. 16 (see references 
above in n. 21). Heil finds in tt a touch of sarcasm on the part of Q to which he compares Q 
11:42: “Da aber Q sonst im vönog keinen bestimmenden Faktor des sozialen Lebens sieht, 
könnte es auch sarkastisch gemeint sein: Dann würde Q 16,17 sich in der Linie von Q 11,42 
über cine rein dusserliche Sicht des vönog lustig machen” (Lukas und Q, p. 129). Catchpole, for 
one, challenges this view: “Q 16:16 should not be interpreted as depreciating the law and the 
prophets in any way” (Quest, p. 237). 

” Cf. Kosch, Gottesherrschaft, p. 61. Schröter, “Erwägungen,” p. 452: “Q (steht) für eine 
Richtung innerhalb der frühen Rezeption der Jesusüberlieferung, für die die bleibende Gültig- 
keit des vönog ein aktuelles Thema war. ... Dies soll im folgenden durch den Blick auf die In- 
terpretation einer konkreter Regelung, nämlich derjenigen in Q 16,18, in den Blick kommen.” 
Marguerat, “Règne,” p. 123: “le collage des deux versets n'a rien d’incongru, La question de la 
validité de la Torah dans |’ére messianique était largement ouverte au sein du judaïsme du pre- 
mier siècle. ... Les traditeurs de la Source ont tranché: Jésus le Fils de l'homme valide la To- 
rah. Une application de ce principe est aussitôt énoncée: l'interdit de la séparation conjugale.” 
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obeyance by “pushing” their message about the Kingdom. Against 
this, the Pharisees proclaim in 16:17 the validity ofthe Law in terms 
that do not allow for any modification.“ Q 16:16-17 hold together: 
they express two opposite views, but as seen and formulated by one 
ofthe parties only.” 

For Q this can of course not be the whole picture. It gives the 
Pharisees a voice, only to counter them. The controversy continues in 
16:18, which offers a telling illustration of how Jesus deals with mat- 
ters of the Law. Q 16:18 can be taken (negatively) as an interpreta- 
tion that puts the Law out of use, which seems to be the more ob- 
vious reading, as many have argued. Or it can be taken (positively) as 
a more radical way of fulfilling the requirements of the Law than the 
literalism of the Pharisees would demand.” But on both these 
readings 16:18 can be regarded above all as a critique of the particu- 
lar interpretation of the validity of the Law as the Pharisees see it.” 
The same question is dealt with by Mark, and in a similarly polemic- 
al way (10:2). Q seems to have kept the controversy to its bare 
minimum, without any narrative component whatsoever. It is a mat- 
ter of confronting principles, and the Christian principle matches that 
of the opponents in the absoluteness of its claim.” 


* Kosch qualifies v. 17 as “defensorisch,” which indeed it is, though not on the part of the 
Christians, as he suggests, but on that of their opponents, 

* Hence, criticism or correction there certainly is (so Kloppenborg), and sarcasm as well 
(Heil), and it is Q that signs responsible for both, but with a very specific and entirely polemical 
purpose. 

5 The two alternatives are well described by Tuckett, Q, p. 408: “According to some, it re- 
presents a radical attack on the written Law of Deut 24:1 itself. According to others, no such at- 
tack is intended: being stricter than the Law requires does not constitute a fundamental attack 
on the Law itself.” Tuckett sides with the latter on the basis of the threefold argument that in 
the former explanation Q would once more have changed the perspective of 16:17 it had just 
introduced to “correct” the one of v. 16 (“modifying again the strict nomism of the preceding 
saying”), that Qumran attests to the kind of Torah-critical position as formulated in the second 
alternative, and that it makes perfect sense and offers “a reasonably coherent and consistent 
viewpoint” (ibid. ), 

*' Heil formulates the criticism in terms of “relativising”: v. 18 is not an “illustration” of v. 
17, “da Q 16,18 ja gerade die konkrete, kasuistische Regelung des jüdischen überbietet und 
damit relativiert” (Lukas und Q, p. 135), but that may be too weak a label for the kind of 
polemicising Q is after. 

52 Note the return on the scene of the Pharisees who had not been present anymore since 
8:11. 

* Mostly regarded as embarrassing, this conciseness of thought is also valued more 
positively by some. See Fleddermann, Q, p. 792: “With extraordinary density and compression 
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So in a word, if for Danker 16:16(-17) in a way reports what the 
Pharisees would have called the Christians, and for Theissen how 
Christians took pride in this, in the reading proposed here Q 16:16-18 
as a whole represents a piece of highly hyperbolical Q polemics., 

Is there other evidence that could further substantiate this inter- 
pretation? Because Matthew has proceeded so drastically in breaking 
down Q 16:16-18, there is no doubly attested evidence of what the 
immediate context of 16:16-18 may have looked like, or how the 
section was introduced in Q. But maybe some kind of evidence can 
be found after all. First, Q knows and uses elsewhere the procedure 
of formulating the position of the adversaries in order to counter it 
with that of Jesus (or John), and as part of the latter’s reply. In 3:7-9 
the crowds (so Q and Luke; Matthew has “the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees”) are criticised for unduly appealing to Abraham (“We 
have Abraham as our father”), a claim that meets with strong rebuke 
from the Baptist in v. 8 (“But I say to you ...”), It is worth noting that 
the addressees are not said actually to have spoken out on this: they 
are warned not to presume to tell such a view to themselves (un 
d6Ente Aéyew Ev Eavtoic). It looks as if John reads their thoughts, 
which is indeed what Luke has him do in 3:15 (“and all men 
questioned in their hearts concerning John, whether perhaps he were 
the Christ,” which provokes John’s answer in v. 16). The same motif 
occurs again in Q 11:15, 17 (and also in the parallel in Mark 3:22- 
23), where it is said that some (so Luke; Mark has “the scribes,” 
Matthew “the Pharisees”) are criticising Jesus’ work as an excorcist, 
Though they seem to speak openly and not just “in their heart,” the 
scene is presented, both in Q and in Mark, as if Jesus did not hear 
them (Q 11:17 siédco è tà dtavonuara adtHv, repeated by Luke; 
Matthew has év@uprjoeic). Again the criticism of the adversaries 
(11:15) is taken up by Jesus in his reply in vv. 18-20. The important 
thing is that the motif of having Jesus formulate the position of the 
adversaries is known to Q and connected with that of Jesus knowing 
the heart and thoughts of the opponents.’" 


the unit brilliantly summarizes a view of the Law that flows from Q’s christology and theology 
of discipleship.” 

* The same phenomenon also occurs in triple tradition material. In Mark 2:6-8 Jesus 
perceives in his spirit what some of the scribes are questioning in their hearts, and he takes up 
their objection to counter it in 2:10 (“that you may know that the Son of man has authority on 
earth to forgive sins”), Matthew closely follows Mark. In Luke the scribes and Pharisees seem 
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Second, there is reason to think that Luke may be of help in re- 
covering Q’s intent in 16:16-18. Luke may have changed some of the 
wording of Q in the second half of v. 16, but he has not really 
changed the meaning of the verse.” As the subject of BidCetat his 
mag can well, maybe even must, carry the same depreciatory connota- 
tion as Q’s Bıaotai.” His evayyediCetat certainly would sound very 
ironically coming from the Pharisees, but it only adds to the irony 
that is already in Q having the Pharisees use Christian Kingdom lan- 
guage to formulate their critique, and it is in line with the way Luke 
presents the Pharisees disputing with Jesus about the coming of the 
Kingdom in 17:20. It would seem then that Luke in essence has 
remained true to the spirit of Q 16:16-18, of which he also retained 
the overall structure. He did not add any antithetic phrase to intro- 
duce v. 18, not even the particle ö& (which could be confusing after 
the one in v. 17), but instead opted for Q’s asyndetical contrast.’ If 
so, it is a reasonable assumption that Luke may perhaps also have 
been true to Q with regard to the context, even if its precise wording 
can no longer be recovered. In the immediately preceding context in 


to be ventilating their objections more openly among each other (5:21), but in v. 22 he 
nevertheless retains Mark’s “Why do you question in your hearts?” In the next verse he keeps 
to Mark’s evxondtepov in formulating Jesus’ objection. He does so again in 18:25 (par. Mark 
and Matthew) in a context that deals with the question of who is fit to enter the Kingdom (the 
wealthy are not), And the same word occurs once more in 16:17, now as part of Q (so The 
Critical Edition), to phrase the opinion of the opponents, but as expressed by Jesus, regarding 
who is allowed to enter the Kingdom, and right after (in Q and in Luke) a saying on “the 
mammon” that Luke says caused dispute with the Pharisees (16:13, 14-15). 

5 Pace Bovon, Lukas, p. 100, who contrasts the “pessimistic” view of Q to the “optimistic” 
one of Luke. 

© This is true regardless of whether the phrase is translated as “everyone enters the king- 
dom with force” or as “everyone is pressed to enter it.” The latter interpretation has been sug- 
gested by, a.o., P.H. Menoud, “Le sens du verbe Biageto dans Luc 16,16,” in: A. Descamps 
(ed.), Mélanges Bibliques. Festschrift B. Rigaux, Gembloux 1970, pp. 207-212; repr. in: id., 
Jésus-Christ et la Foi. Recherches neotestamentaires, Neuchâtel 1975, pp. 125-130; J.A. Fitz- 
myer, The Gospel according to Luke, Garden City 1985, pp. 1117-1118; See now also Klein, 
Lukasevangelium, p. 548 n. 25. Margucrat calls it a “proposition ... lenifiante” (“Régne,” p. 
121 n. 2). 

” For other uses of asyndetical (though not contrastive) näg 6/öc, see Q 6:47 and 12:8 (here 
after € in v. 7). Luke and Matthew have changed the second instance (the first by adding Aéyw 
è vplyv, the other by inserting ovv after näc), but in 6:47 Luke appears to have kept to the text 
of Q (Matthew again adds ov). The case of Q 14:11/18:14 is different because its context in Q 
is lost. Luke certainly did not object to this type of asyndetic construction. In 18:22 he adds 
mavta and drops Mark’s (= Matthew) ünuye to write navta 600 Exerc ... In 20:18 the scribes 
have changed his näg 6 neowv into Kal ó wé0@v in Matt. 21:[44). 
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16:13, 14-15 it is said that the Pharisees have heard Jesus speak on 
money and on serving God (16:13) and that they scoff at him (16:14 
&&euvcenpilov avtdv). The accusation is most offensive indeed,” 
and so is the reaction of the Pharisees. In 23:35, the only other in- 
stance where the verb éxpuxtynpitw occurs in the gospels, there fol- 
lows one of the most crude statements of Jesus’ adversaries, which 
Luke has made even more blasphemous by substituting 6 ypiotdg Tod 
Osod ó é&xAEKtdg for Mark’s ó yptotds ó Baoıkedg 'Iopańà (Mark 
15:32; Matt. 27:42 Baowevg lopanA). In 16:14-15 it is not expressed 
how the Pharisees are objecting and what they are saying, but Luke 
now quite surprisingly and unexpectedly introduces tn Jesus’ reaction 
the motif that God knows what is going on in their heart (6 ôè Qe6¢ 
YIVOOKEL Tag Kapdiacg Dud). Following the pattern that was outlined 
above, this variant of the motif of “reading the thoughts of the ad- 
versaries” would lead one to expect also to hear what they were 
thinking. It follows in vv. 16-17 as part of Jesus’ reply, together with 
his answer in v. 18. This is not a plea—it is important to emphasize 
this—simply to win Luke 16:14-15 for Q, let alone to reconstruct the 
text of Q. But if Q 16:16-18 held together in Q it must somehow 
have had a context. The reading of 16:13, 14-15, 16-18 that is 
presented here would at least fit in with a procedure that is also 
attested elsewhere in Q.” 


* Klein (Lukasevangelium, p. 547 n. 20) refers to Diogenes Laertius for whom pikapyupia 
is no less than unrpönodıg NavtwV TOV KUKOV. 

® When 16:16-18 is read together with 16:13 (and 14-15) one also might be able to give an 
explanation for the somewhat strange choice of the example in v. 18. In 16:13 the Pharisees are 
accused of pikapyupia; 16:18 gives the impression that they are implicitly associated with 
adulterers. The combination of both is not unknown in ancient philosophical texts: see R.A. 
Piper, “Social Background and Thematic Structure in Luke 16,” in: F. Van Segbroeck et al. 
(cds), The Four Gospels 1992. FS F. Neirynck, Leuven 1992, pp. 1637-1652, esp. 1659 n. 80. 
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PROBLEME UND MÖGLICHKEITEN EINER THEOLOGIE DES 
NEUEN TESTAMENTS 


Michael Wolter 


Seit der Jahrtausendwende sind so viele Werke mit dem Titel “Theo- 
logie des Neuen Testaments” erschienen, dass man fast geneigt ist, 
von einem neuen Boom dieser literarischen Gattung zu sprechen. 
Damit einher geht ein neues Nachdenken über die Erwartungen und 
Anforderungen, die sich an solche Darstellungen richten.” Auffällig 
ist in diesem Zusammenhang, dass sich gegenüber früheren Diskus- 
sionen der Probleme und Möglichkeiten einer Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments der Sound insofern verschoben hat, als nicht mehr nur die 
skeptischen und kritischen Stimmen am deutlichsten zu hören sind, 
sondern vermehrt auch solche Stimmen in den Vordergrund treten, 
die sich für die Möglichkeit und Notwendigkeit einer Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments aussprechen. Mit den folgenden Zeilen möchte ich 
mich an dieser Diskussion beteiligen und Henk Jan de Jonge zu sei- 
nem 65. Geburtstag in herzlicher Verbundenheit grüßen.” 


l. Probleme 


In der Vergangenheit wurden vor allem zwei Argumente benutzt, um 
die Möglichkeit einer Theologie des Neuen Testaments infrage zu 
stellen: 


Vgl. Ph.F. Esler, New Testament Theology, Minneapolis 2005, F. Hahn, Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments l-2, Tübingen 2002; L.H, Marshall, New Testament Theology, Downers 
Grove 2004; F.J. Matera, New Tesiameni Theology, Louisville 2007; U. Schnelle, Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments, Göttingen 2007; F. Thielman, Theology of the New Testament, Grand 
Rapids 2005; F. Vouga, Une théologie du Nouveau Testament, Genf 2001; U. Wilckens, Theo- 
logie des Neuen Testaments 1.1-2.1, Neukirchen-Vluyn 2002-2007 (noch nicht abgeschlossen). 

* Sie werden gebündelt in dem von C. Breytenbach und J, Frey herausgegebenen Sammel- 
band Aufgabe und Durchführung einer Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Tübingen 2007. 

* Den folgenden Ausführungen liegt eine Vorlesung zugrunde, die ich am 30. Oktober 2007 
auf Einladung der Theologischen Fakultät der Universität Leipzig gehalten habe. Ich schreibe 
mit ihnen Überlegungen fort, die ich vor einigen Jahren in “Die Vielfalt der Schrift und die 
Einheit des Kanons,” in: J. Barton/M. Wolter (eds), Die Einheit der Schrift und die Vielfalt des 
Kanons. The Unity of Scripture and the Diversity of the Canon, Berlin/New York 2003, pp. 45- 
68 formuliert habe. 
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a. Die Geschichtlichkeit des Kanons 


Das erste Argument war die Einsicht, dass der Kanon der neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriften das Produkt eines historischen Entwicklungs- 
prozesses ist und die endgültige Feststellung seines Umfangs nicht 
nur relativ spät erfolgte, sondern auch von Zufälligkeiten und aktuel- 
len kirchenpolitischen Faktoren beeinflusst war. Dabei wurde nicht 
nur der Kompromisscharakter des Kanons erkannt, sondern man 
wurde sich auch bewusst, dass der Kanonisierungsprozess durchaus 
auch mit einem anderen Ergebnis hätte enden können. Vor mehr als 
100 Jahren hat William Wrede diese Einsicht zusammengefasst; 


Keine Schrift des Neuen Testaments ist mit dem Prädikat “kanonisch” 
geboren. Der Satz: “eine Schrift ist kanonisch” bedeutet zunächst nur: 
sie ist nachträglich von den maßgebenden Faktoren der Kirche des 2. 
bis 4. Jahrhunderts— vielleicht erst nach allerlei Schwankungen im Ur- 
teil—-für kanonisch erklärt worden. Darüber belehrt die Kanonsge- 
schichte hinreichend. Wer also den Begriff des Kanons als feststehend 
betrachtet, unterwirft sich damit der Autorität der Bischöfe und Theolo- 
gen jener Jahrhunderte. Wer diese Autorität in anderen Dingen nicht an- 
erkennt- --und kein evangelischer Theologe erkennt sie an-—, handelt 
folgerichtig, wenn er sie auch hier in Frage stellt.“ 


Historisch unzutreffend an diesem Urteil ist vor allem, dass die Ka- 
nonisierung des Neuen Testaments nicht als ein langfristiger Ent- 
wicklungsprozess verstanden ist, sondern-—was sie mit Sicherheit 
nicht war—als eine mehr oder weniger willkürliche Entscheidung 
altkirchlicher Bischöfe und Theologen.” Gleichwohl wird sich nicht 
bestreiten lassen, dass die Kanonizität der neutestamentlichen Schrif- 
ten und damit ihre Unterscheidung von denjenigen Schriften, die 
nicht im Kanon stehen, nicht eine Eigenschaft ist, die der Abfassung 
der Schriften zuzuschreiben wäre. Diese Eigenschaft ist den neu- 
testamentlichen Schriften vielmehr erst sekundär, nämlich als Be- 
standteil ihrer Rezeptionsgeschichte zugewachsen. Aus diesem 
Grund hat es sich seit einigen Jahren auch mit Recht eingebürgert, 


* W. Wrede, Über Aufgabe und Methode der sogenannten neulesiamentlichen Theologie 
(1897); zitiert nach dem Wiederabdruck in; G. Strecker (ed.), Das Problem der Theologie des 
Neuen Testamenis, Darmstadt 1975, pp. 81-154 (Zitat p. 85; Hervorhebungen im Original). 

° Vgl. auch J. Schröter, “Die Bedeutung des Kanons für eine Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments. Konzeptionelle Überlegungen angesichts der gegenwärtigen Diskussion,” in: id., Von 
Jesus zum Neuen Testament, Tübingen 2007, pp. 355-377 (Zitat p, 364). 
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historisch genauer von “kanonisch gewordenen” und “apokryph ge- 
wordenen” Schriften zu sprechen.® 

Für die Frage nach der Möglichkeit einer Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments führte diese Erkenntnis dazu, dass man den Kanon und 
die durch ihn gezogenen Grenzen gegenüber den außerkanonischen 
Schriften des frühen Christentums für bedeutungslos erklärte und 
dass darum die Literaturgattung “Theologie des Neuen Testaments” 
in Umsetzung der von William Wrede eingeforderten “geschichtli- 
che(n) Methode”’ durch Darstellungen einer “Theologiegeschichte 
des Urchristentums”® oder einer “urchristlichen Religionsge- 
schichte”? zu ersetzen ist, in die dann auch die außerkanonischen 
Schriften einzubeziehen sind. Damit sind wir aber schon beim zwei- 
ten Gesichtspunkt. 


b. Die theologische Disparatheit des Neuen Testaments 


Das Problem, das der Darstellung einer Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments von dieser Seite aus bereitet wird, ist von der Kanonproblema- 
tik gänzlich unabhängig. Es setzt darüber hinaus sogar die Gegeben- 
heit des Kanons voraus, weil es nur entstehen kann, wenn der Kanon 
des Neuen Testaments als Referenzrahmen einer Theologie des Neu- 
en Testaments nicht zur Disposition gestellt wird, und sei es nur aus 
pragmatischen Gründen wie bei Georg Strecker.'° Dieses zweite Ar- 
gument, das es problematisch macht, von einer “Theologie des Neu- 
en Testaments” zu sprechen, wird aus dem Verweis auf die interne 
theologische Vielfalt, ja Disparatheit der im Kanon des Neuen Tes- 
taments zusammengefassten Schriften gewonnen. 


® Meines Wissens geht diese Unterscheidung auf Dieter Lührmann zurück, vgl. D. Lühr- 
mann, Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien in griechischer und lateinischer Sprache, 
Marburg 2000, p. 19: “Der Vorschlag, nicht mehr einfach nach kanonisch und apokryph zu 
trennen, sondern diese frühen Texte im Kanonisierungsprozeß des 2.Jh.s erst als apokryph bzw. 
kanonisch geworden zu sehen, kann mehr erbringen als lediglich eine Sprachregelung.” 

"Vgl. Wrede, Aufgabe, p. 124. 

" Dies ist der gleichlautende Titel der Bücher von K. Berger (Tübingen/Basel ’1995) und W. 
Schmithals (Stuttgart u.a. 1994). 

’ Vgl. dazu jetzt vor allem die Arbeiten von H. Räisänen, Beyond New Testament Theology, 
London 2000; id., Neutestamentliche Theologie? Eine religionswissenschaftliche Alternative, 
Stuttgart 2000, sowie G. Theißen, Die Religion der ersten Christen, Gütersioh 2000; zum 
Problem vgl. J. Schröter, “Religionsgeschichte des Urchristentums statt Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments?,” BTAZ 16 (1999) pp. 3-20. 

"G. Strecker, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, hg. v. F.W. Horn, Berlin/New York 1996, 
p. 3. 
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Für das Projekt “Theologie des Neuen Testaments” wird daraus in 
einem großen Teil der Literatur die Folgerung gezogen, dass es un- 
möglich ist, cine theologische Einheit des Neuen Testaments darzu- 
stellen und dass darum—so Rudolf Bultmann—“die theologischen 
Gedanken der neutest[amentlichen] Schriften ... in ihrer Verschie- 
denheit je nach den einzelnen Schriften oder Schriftengruppen (dar- 
zustellen)” sind." Dementsprechend oricntieren sich auch alle neue- 
ren Gesamtdarstellungen einer Theologie des Neuen Testaments an 
der Vielfalt der theologischen Entwürfe des Neuen Testaments. 

Interessant ist nun aber, in welcher Weise in diesem Zusammen- 
hang von der “Einheit des Neuen Testaments” gesprochen wird. Wir 
können hier einen Bogen schlagen von einer kurzen Bemerkung Ru- 
dolf Bultmanns bis hin zu Ferdinand Hahns monumentaler Darstel- 
lung: Bultmann spricht in diesem Zusammenhang von zwei Mög- 
lichkeiten einer Darstellung der “theologischen Gedanken der neu- 
test{amentlichen] Schriften”: Als erste Möglichkeit gibt es die von 
Bultmann selbst gewählte Entfaltung der “Verschiedenheit” der neu- 
testamentlichen Schriften und ihrer theologischen Konzepte. Als 
zweite Möglichkeit nennt Bultmann die Darstellung der neutesta- 
mentlichen Theologie “als eine systematisch gegliederte Einheit— 
gleichsam als eine neutestamentliche Dogmatik.” ”? 

Bemerkenswert an diesem Zitat ist vor allem, dass Bultmann den 
Begriff der “Einheit” ganz anders verwendet als er dann später in der 
Diskussion um die Theologie des Neuen Testaments gebraucht wird: 
Bei Bultmann bezeichnet er eine literarische Eigenschaft der Dar- 
stellung der neutestamentlichen Theologie, und zwar die Kohärenz 
ihres systematischen Aufbaus, insofern er an der Literaturgattung der 
Dogmatik orientiert ist. Demgegenüber wird in der jüngeren Diskus- 
sion um die Theologie des Neuen Testaments von “Einheit” immer 
als einer Zigenschaft des Neuen Testaments gesprochen, die dabei als 
inhaltliche Zinheitlichkeit verstanden ist. 

Diese beiden Möglichkeiten kehren dann auch in den beiden Bän- 
den von Hahns Darstellung wieder, freilich mit der eben angespro- 
chenen semantischen Umkodierung des Begriffs “Einheit”: Im ersten 
Band werden unter der Überschrift “Die Vielfalt des Neuen Testa- 
ments” zunächst die unterschiedlichen theologischen Konzeptionen 


U! R, Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Tübingen °1968, p. 585. 
'? Bultmann, ebd. 
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des frühen Christentums dargestellt, sofern sie im Neuen Testament 
erkennbar werden. Demgegenüber liefert Hahn dann im zweiten 
Band unter der Überschrift “Die Einheit des Neuen Testaments” ge- 
nau das, was Bultmann “gleichsam als eine neutestamentliche Dog- 
matik” bezeichnet hatte: eine in ihrem Aufbau an theologischen Loci 
orientierte Darstellung, die im Wesentlichen damit beschäftigt ist, die 
Vielfalt der neutestamentlichen Darstellungs- und Sichtweisen zu den 
einzelnen Sachfragen herauszuarbeiten. Hahn gibt dann in seiner 
Einleitung zu diesem Band eine Erläuterung dieses Vorhabens: Er 
nimmt sich vor, “die verschiedenen theologischen Entwürfe des Ur- 
christentums aufeinander zu beziehen und nach deren Einheit zu 
fragen.”'> Hierbei erfährt der Begriff “Einheit” einen aufschlussrei- 
chen Bedeutungswandel: Anders als Rudolf Bultmann verwendet 
Ferdinand Hahn “Einheit” ganz offensichtlich nicht mehr als eine 
literarische, sondern als eine inhaltliche Kategorie. Während “Ein- 
heit” bei Bultmann noch eine Eigenschaft der Darstellung war, ist sie 
bei Hahn zu einer Eigenschaft der im Neuen Testaments enthaltenen 
Schriften geworden. Ob es Hahn mit diesem Vorgehen dann auch 
gelingt, wie er auf derselben Seite ankündigt, eine “Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments im strengen und eigentlichen Sinn” vorzulegen, 
das heißt unter Ernstnehmen des Singulars, muss darum bezweifelt 
werden. Die konkrete Durchführung zeigt dann auch, dass auch Hahn 
nicht umhin kommt, zu den einzelnen theologischen Loci immer 
wieder die Unterschiedlichkeit der im Neuen Testament zugängli- 
chen theologischen Positionen herauszuarbeiten. Mit dem Gegenüber 
der Untertitel zu den beiden Bänden erweckt Hahn darum eine Er- 
wartung an den zweiten Band seiner Darstellung, die er nicht einhal- 
ten kann. 


c. Zwei untaugliche Lösungsversuche 


Dass die offenkundige theologische Vielfalt und Widersprüchlichkeit 
der neutestamentlichen Schriften nur dann ein Problem ist, wenn man 
den Kanon nicht in Frage stellt, kann man sich ganz leicht klar ma- 
chen: Kanonizität ist eine formale Eigenschaft, die den Schriften 
unabhängig von ihrem Inhalt zugeschrieben wird. Dementsprechend 
muss eine theologische Widersprüchlichkeit zwischen den einzelnen 


'" Hahn, Theologie 2, p. 2. 
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Schriften geradezu zwangsläufig mit dem vom Kanon als Kanon 
ausgehenden Anspruch ihrer Gleichrangigkeit kollidicren, denn z.B. 
der Römerbrief hat ein und denselben—sc. “kanonischen”-——Status 
wie der Judasbrief. 

An dieser Stelle setzen dann auch zwei eng miteinander verwandte 
Konzepte an, die diese Spannung—gleicher kanonischer Status auf 
der einen Seite und theologische Widerspriichlichkeit auf der ande- 
ren—in den Griff bekommen wollen. Diese beiden Konzepte sind 
unter den Schlagworten “Kanon im Kanon” und “Mitte der Schrift” 
bekannt. 


1. Das Prinzip “Kanon im Kanon“ 

Bei diesem Prinzip wird ein doppelter Kanonbegriff eingeführt," 
denn vom formalen Kanon der 27 Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
wird ein “Kanon im Kanon” unterschieden: Auf Grund bestimmter 
theologischer Kriterien hält man manche Schriften für “kanonischer” 
als andere. Klassisches Beispiel dafür ist Martin Luthers Kriterium 
“Was Christum prediget und treibet,” das ihn zu einer Dreiteilung des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons geführt hat: In der Mitte befinden sich 
Johannesevangelium und 1. Johannesbrief, die paulinischen Briefe 
und der 1. Petrusbrief. An den Rand” stellt er Hebräer-, Jakobus- und 
Judasbrief sowie die Johannesoffenbarung. Die übrigen Schriften 
stehen irgendwo dazwischen.'° 


2, Das Prinzip “Mitte der Schrift” 

Demgegenüber kann man von der Größe “Mitte der Schrift” in dop- 
pelter Weise Gebrauch machen: Man benutzt den Begriff entweder 
als eine Metapher, die einen imaginären Raum konstruiert, in dem es 
einen Mittelpunkt gibt. Die Positionen aller anderen Punkte in diesem 
Raum werden dann durch ihr Verhältnis zu diesem Mittelpunkt, d.h. 
als relative Nähe oder Ferne zu ihm, bestimmt.” 


* Vel. I. Lönning, Kanon im Kanon, Oslo/München 1972. 

I Und zwar im eigentlichen Sinne des Wortes: Die genannten Schriften werden in seiner 
Übersetzung des Neuen Testaments aus der Zählung herausgenommen und ans Ende gestellt: 
vgl, O, Albrecht er al. (eds), Martin Luthers Werke. Die Deutsche Bibel 6, Weimar 1929, pp. 
12-13; s. auch Bd. 7, Weimar 1931, p. 384. 

“S, auch E. Käsemann: “die Rechtfertigung des Gottlosen ... als Kanon im Kanon” ("Zu- 
sammenfassung,” in: id. [ed.], Das Neue Testament als Kanon. Dokumentation und kritische 
Analyse zur gegenwärtigen Diskussion, Göttingen 1970, p. 405). 

T Vgl, in diesem Sinne z.B. W, Schrage, “Die Frage nach der Mitte und dem Kanon im Ka- 
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Eine andere Verwendungsweise dieser Metapher besteht darin, 
dass man unter “Mitte der Schrift” so etwas wie einen gemeinsamen 
Nenner oder eine Schnittmenge versteht. Das Resultat ist dann eine 
theologische Kurzaussage, in deren Inhalt man so etwas wie ein- 
heitsstiftende Sachaussage sieht, die allen Schriften des neutesta- 
mentlichen Kanons in und trotz ihrer spannungsreichen Vielfalt ge- 
meinsam ist. Ferdinand Hahn z.B. identifiziert als diese Schnittmenge 
“das Offenbarungshandeln Gottes in Jesus Christus und dessen sote- 
riologische Relevanz.”'” 


3. Kritik 

Das Problem dieser beiden Lösungsversuche ist evident: Es besteht 
in der Abhängigkeit der Auswahlkriterien von individuellen thcologi- 
schen Positionen, die von außen an die Texte herangetragen werden. 
Es ist immer eine durch aktuelle theologische Interessen gesteuerte 
Lektüre, die darüber entscheidet, welche Schriften zum Kanon im 
Kanon gerechnet werden und welche nicht, oder die den einzelnen 
Schriften eine Position in der Nähe oder Ferne zur Mitte zuweist. 

Darüber hinaus scheitern beide Konzepte auch an ihrem inneren 
Selbstwiderspruch: Sie geben zwar vor, mit beiden Füßen auf dem 
Boden des neutestamentlichen Kanons zu stehen und seine Verbind- 
lichkeit vorauszusetzen, tatsächlich destruieren sie jedoch den Ka- 
non. 

Beim Konzept “Kanon im Kanon” und beim kritischen Gebrauch 
des “Mitte der Schrift”-Modells “(lauft) die eigentliche Grenze des 
Kanons ... durch den Kanon mitten hindurch,”'” und damit ist natür- 
lich der Anspruch des Kanons als Kanon, der allen in ihm enthalte- 
nen Schriften ein und denselben Status verleiht, suspendiert. 

Umgekehrt werden bei demjenigen Gebrauch des “Mitte der 


non des Neuen Testaments in der neueren Diskussion,” in: J. Friedrich ef al. (eds), Rechtferti- 
gung. Festschrift Ernst Käsemann, Tübingen/Göttingen 1976, pp. 415-442, bes. 439: Als 
“Sachmitte des Neuen Testaments“ sei “der Christus iustificans oder ... der Christus pro nobis” 
anzusehen. 

" Hahn, Theologie 2, p. 34. Bei P. Stuhlmacher, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments 
2, Gättingen 1999, pp. 320-321 besteht die “Mitte der Schrift” aus einem längeren, 13 Zeilen 
umfassenden Text, bei dem es sich jedoch nicht um eine Bestimmung der theologischen 
Schnittmenge der neutestamentlichen Schriften handelt, sondern um eine Zusammenfassung 
von Stuhlmachers eigener Theologie. 

” W.G. Kümmel, “Notwendigkeit und Grenze des neutestamentlichen Kanons,” in: Käse- 
mann (ed.), Das Neue Testament als Kanon, pp. 62-97 (Zitat p. 96). 
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Schrift”-Modells, das nach einem gemeinsamen Nenner fragt, der 
alle neutestamentlichen Schriften miteinander verbindet, die Kanon- 
grenzen nach außen hin eingerissen. Diese Folge wird von den Prota- 
gonisten dieses Mitte-der-Schrift-Modells durchweg nicht erkannt. 
Sie übersehen, dass jede Annahme einer theologischen Sachmitte 
aller neutestamentlichen Schriften immer zwei Bedingungen erfüllen 
muss: Es muss zum einen die theologische Gemeinsamkeit der neu- 
testamentlichen Schriften nach innen auf den Begriff bringen, und es 
muss zum anderen deren theologische Abgrenzung nach außen mar- 
kieren und plausibel machen, dass die postulierte Gemeinsamkeit 
gleichzeitig auch den Unterschied gegenüber den nichtkanonischen 
Schriften beschreibt. Auch die theologische Identität des Neuen Tes- 
taments ist dementsprechend nicht ohne die Bestimmung der theolo- 
gischen Alterität zu haben. Aus diesem Grunde bleibt jedes der in 
diesem Zusammenhang für gewöhnlich genannten Kriterien insofern 
unzureichend, als es eben diese Alterität nicht sichtbar zu machen 
vermag, die allein die Unterscheidung zwischen der theologischen 
Einheit der kanonischen Schriften auf der einen Seite und den nicht- 
kanonischen Schriften auf der anderen Seite rechtfertigen könnte. 
Alle angeblichen neutestamentlichen Basisaussagen, denen die Funk- 
tion zugeschrieben wird, in der Vielfalt die Einheit zu identifizieren, 
kranken an dieser Einseitigkeit: dass sie nämlich nicht zur Abgren- 
zung nach außen taugen. Es wird sich vielmehr zeigen, dass es über- 
haupt nur eine einzige theologische Größe gibt, die beide Bedingun- 
gen erfüllt und sowohl die Einheit des Neuen Testaments nach innen 
als auch seine Abgrenzung nach außen markiert, und das ist die Ka- 
nonizität des Neuen Testaments als solche. 

Mit dem letzten Satz sind nun wieder wir an derselben Stelle an- 
gelangt wie zu Beginn: Die Einsicht in das kanonische Gewordensein 
der neutestamentlichen Schriften und die Wahrnehmung ihrer theo- 
logischen Disparatheit machen es unmöglich, auf der Ebene der theo- 
logischen Intentionen der jeweiligen Autoren dieser Schriften so 
etwas wie eine “Theologie des Neuen Testaments” “im strengen und 
eigentlichen Sinn”? zu konzipieren. “Im strengen und eigentlichen 
Sinn” heißt hier: den Singular “Theologie” ernstnehmend und nicht 
nur eine Addition unterschiedlicher theologischer Entwürfe beschrei- 
bend, deren Zahl lediglich aus pragmatischen Gründen auf die im 


” Hahn, Theologie 2, p. 2. 
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neutestamentlichen Kanon zusammengefassten Schriften beschränkt 
bleibt. 


d. Zwei interessante Erklärungen 


Es stellt sich darum die Frage, ob es nicht angemessener gewesen 
wäre, in der Überschrift statt von “Problemen” von der “Unmöglich- 
keit einer Theologie des Neuen Testaments” zu sprechen. Auf jeden 
Fall aber ist es angebracht, an dieser Stelle noch ein Stück grundsätz- 
licher nach den möglichen kontextuellen Rahmenbedingungen des 
Bemühens um eine Theologie des Neuen Testaments zu fragen: 


1, Die Frage nach der theologischen Einheit des Neuen Testaments— 
typisch christlich? 

Jon D. Levenson hat in seinem Aufsatz “Warum Juden sich nicht für 
biblische Theologie interessieren”? die These formuliert, dass es sich 
bei der “Bemühung, eine systematische, einheitliche theologische 
Aussage aus den unsystematischen und polydoxen Materialien in der 
Hebräischen Bibel zu konstruieren,” um ein spezifisch christliches 
Interesse handele, das es vom Judentum unterscheide””. Er bezeichnet 
in diesem Zusammenhang die Grundannahme, “dass die zu interpre- 
tierende Einheit das Testament ist,” als eine “moderne christliche 
Vorstellung.” Sie sei dem Judentum fremd, weil in ihm “die Ten- 
denz (besteht), den Text als Problem mit vielen Facetten zu sehen, 
von denen jede Beachtung verdient.” 

Levensons Beobachtungen beziehen sich zwar auf den Umgang 
der christlichen Exegeten mit dem Alten Testament, doch denke ich, 
dass wir sie auch auf unsere Frage nach der Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments übertragen können. Sie implizierten dann die These, dass 
die christliche Suche nach der theologischen Einheit des Neuen Tes- 
taments die wesensmäßige Affinität des Christentums zum Pluralis- 
mus kompensieren will: Die Funktion des neutestamentlichen Ka- 


I EyTh 51 (1991), pp. 402-430; amerik. Original: “Why Jews Are Not Interested in Biblical 
Theology,” in: J. Neusner/B.A. Levine/E.S. Frerichs (eds), Judaic Perspectives on Ancient 
Israel. Philadelphia 1987, pp. 281-307. 

= Levenson, ebd., p. 421; s. auch p. 423: “... ist es unwahrscheinlich, dass die Suche nach 
der einen großen Idee, die die Hebräische Bibel durchdringt und zusammenhält, Juden interes- 
siert.” 

* Levenson, cbd., p. 425. 

* Levenson, ebd., p. 426. 
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nons als Realsymbol für die Einheit des gesamten Christentums wer- 
de—so könnte man die These fortschreiben—durch seine (des Ka- 
nons) theologische Disparatheit als bedroht angesehen, und aus die- 
ser Einschätzung speise sich das Bemühen um die Feststellung seiner 
theologischen Einheit. 


2. Das Interesse an einer Theologie des Neuen Testaments—typisch 
deutsch? 
Robert Morgan geht in seinem jüngst publizierten Aufsatz” von dem 
Sachverhalt aus, dass Bücher mit dem Titel “Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments” in Deutschland viel verbreiteter sind als in der anglo- 
amerikanischen Welt. Zur Erklärung dieses Phänomens verweist er 
auf die unterschiedlichen institutionellen Rahmenbedingungen, unter 
denen hier und dort Neues Testament gelehrt werden: Ausschlagge- 
bend sei vor allem die Konfessionalität der deutschsprachigen Theo- 
logischen Fakultäten, die es in der angelsächsischen Welt nicht in 
diesem Umfang gibt. Die konfessionelle Geschlossenheit der Theo- 
logischen Fakultäten im deutschsprachigen Raum vermittele ihren 
Mitgliedern leichter den Eindruck, dass sie an ein und demselben 
Gegenstand arbeiteten. Auf diese Weise nötige sie viele Bibelwissen- 
schaftler dazu, nicht nur Exegeten und Historiker, sondern auch Sys- 
tematische Theologen zu sein. Derselbe Effekt gehe auch von der 
recht engen Kooperation (und manchmal auch von den Spannungen) 
zwischen den Theologischen Fakultäten und den Kirchen aus. Beides 
wirke sich darin aus, dass die Wissenschaft vom Neuen Testament in 
Deutschland weithin als eine theologische Wissenschaft gelten könne 
und zeitweise die Systematische Theologie nahezu überflüssig ge- 
macht hat. Das besondere Interesse an der Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments—und vor allen Dingen am Aufweis der theologischen 
Einheit des Neuen Testaments—lieBe sich dann auf das Interesse der 
deutschen Neutestamentler zurückführen, ihr Fach in den innertheo- 
logischen interdisziplinären Diskurs einzubringen und für die Kolle- 
gen von den anderen theologischen Fächern relevant zu machen. 

Mit dieser These ist ein Assoziationszusammenhang eröffnet, der 
das Bemühen um eine Darstellung der Theologie des Neuen Testa- 


1 R, Morgan, “Made in Germany. Towards an Anglican Appropriation of an Originally Lu- 
theran Genre,” in: Breytenbach/Frey (eds), Aufgabe, pp. 85-112. 
* Morgan, ebd., p. 89. 
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ments in ein neues Licht stellt: Sie macht bewusst, dass das Modell, 
das dem Projekt “die Theologie des Neuen Testaments” zugrunde 
liegt, eigentlich ein systematisch-theologisches Modell ist. “Die 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments” klingt nämlich so ähnlich wie “die 
Theologie Friedrich Schleiermachers” oder “die Theologie Karl 
Barths” und es sieht so aus, dass die Frage nach der theologischen 
Einheit der neutestamentlichen Schriften, von denselben inhaltlichen 
Kohärenzerwartungen geleitet ist, wie sie neuzeitlichen theologi- 
schen Entwürfen entgegengebracht werden. Dass wir mit dieser The- 
se nicht ganz falsch liegen, wird auch daran erkennbar, dass die lite- 
rarische Struktur der entsprechenden Darstellungen sich im Wesent- 
lichen an den Aufrissen protestantischer Normaldogmatiken orien- 
tiert.” 

Aufs Ganze gesehen geben die Thesen von Jon Levenson and 
Robert Morgan zu erkennen, dass die Frage nach einer Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments Aspekte aufweist, die weit über ihr eigentliches 
Feld hinausgehen. Gleichzeitig weisen beide Thesen aber auch schon 
in die Richtung, in die die Frage nach der Möglichkeit einer Theolo- 
gie des Neuen Testaments zu lenken ist. 


2. Möglichkeit 


Die Frage nach der Möglichkeit einer Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments “im strengen und eigentlichen,” und das heißt: den Singular 
ernstnehmenden “Sinn””® möchte ich sogleich mit einer These be- 
antworten, die über den Rahmen dieser Frage hinausführt: Es kann 
nicht lediglich darum gehen aufzuweisen, ob eine Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments möglich ist, denn es handelt sich hierbei um eine 
Frage der Notwendigkeit: Es ist nicht nur möglich, sondern nötig, den 


” Dasselbe gilt auch für die einzelnen Teile der “Theologie des Neuen Testaments“ von U. 
Schnelle, der die theologischen Konzepte der neutestamentlichen Autoren und ihrer Schriften 
immer nach ein und demselben Schema darstellt: “Theologie” (d.h. Gotteslehre, M.W.), 
“Christologie,” “Pneumatologie,” “Soteriologie,” “Anthropologie,” “Ethik,” “Ekklesiologie,” 
“Eschatologie” und “Theologiegeschichtliche Stellung”. Diese Art und Weise der Präsentation 
macht die einzelnen Entwürfe zwar gut miteinander vergleichbar, ob sie aber auch die Profile 
der individuellen theologischen Begründungszusammenhänge herauszuarbeiten vermag, ist 
mehr als zweifelhaft. 

*® Hahn, Theologie 2, p. 2. 
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Begründungszusammenhang einer Theologie des Neuen Testaments 
zu entfalten. 

Diese Nötigung ergibt sich aus zwei Gegebenheiten, die unmittel- 
bar miteinander verbunden sind: aus der inneren Einheit und der Ein- 
zigkeit des neutestamentlichen Kanons und aus seinen äußeren Gren- 
zen. Es ist dabei gerade die Verknüpfung dieser beiden Elemente, die 
die konstitutive Bedeutung des Neuen Testaments für die Wahrneh- 
mung und Darstellung christlicher Identität begründet. Wir können 
diesen Sachverhalt nach zwei Seiten hin entfalten: in Bezug auf die 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Kanons und in Bezug auf seine Rezepti- 
on. 


a. Die Entstehung des Kanons 


Der Kanon des Neuen Testaments ist eine historisch gewordene Grö- 
Be, die sich in dialektischer Weise zu ihrer Vorgeschichte verhält: Im 
Blick auf die inhaltliche Vielfalt der in ihn aufgenommenen Texte 
will er gerade in seiner “dem Historiker zugänglichen Vorfindlich- 
keit”? nichts anderes als die theologische Einheit der in ihm 
enthaltenen Schriften zum Ausdruck bringen. Zwei Beispiele können 
dieses Anliegen zum Ausdruck bringen: 

Zum einen können wir auf das Nebeneinander der vier Evangelien 
mit ihren Abweichungen und Widersprüchen verweisen: Dass die 
Verschiedenheit der Evangelien als von einer übergeordneten theolo- 
gischen Einheit umgriffen angesehen wurde, zeigen ihre Überschrif- 
ten. Obwohl die handschriftliche Überlieferung im Einzelnen 
voneinander abweicht, wird doch jede einzelne Evangelienschrift 
immer nur als ebayye&lıov kata Mad@aiov, edayye&kıov Kata MapKov 
usw. bezeichnet.” Zu übersetzen ist jeweils: “das Evangelium in der 
Fassung des Matthäus/Markus/Lukas/Johannes.” Damit ist zum Aus- 
druck gebracht, dass keine der einzelnen Evangelienschriften den 
Anspruch erheben darf, das eine Evangelium zu sein. Hierbei handelt 
es sich vielmehr um eine literarisch virtuelle Größe, die jenseits der 


” E, Käsemann, “Begründet der neutestamentliche Kanon die Einheit der Kirche?”, in: id., 
Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen |, Göttingen °1970, pp. 214-233 (Zitat p, 218). 

© So lautet die sog. “Langform”. Daneben gibt es auch noch die sog. “Kurzform” kart 
Maé@atov, kata Mäpkov usw. Sie ist jedoch mit großer Wahrscheinlichkeit textgeschichtlich 
jünger (vgl. M. Hengel, Die Evangelienüberschriften, Heidelberg 1984, pp. 10ff; S. Petersen, 
“Die Evangelienüberschriften und die Entstehung des neutestamentlichen Kanons,” ZNW 97 
(2006), pp. 250-274, bes. 254) 
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vier unterschiedlichen literarischen Darstellungen der Jesusgeschich- 
te existiert. Damit werden aber auch die Differenzen zwischen den 
vier Evangelienschriften zusammengehalten durch das theologische 
Postulat des einen und einzigen Evangeliums, das in den schriftlich 
vorliegenden Evangelien unterschiedliche literarische Gestalten an- 
genommen hat. 

Ein anderes Beispiel ist die Ergänzung des Corpus Paulinum um 
die Briefe der Jakobus, Petrus und Johannes: Dieter Lührmann hat 
gezeigt,’' dass diese Sammlung an Gal. 2:9 orientiert ist, wo Jakobus, 
Petrus und Johannes mit Paulus und Barnabas die Vereinbarung des 
Apostelkonvents schließen. Mit diesen Briefen soll ganz offenkundig 
das theologische Zeugnis der Jerusalemer “Säulen” dem des Paulus 
komplementär an die Seite gestellt werden, und wir dürfen diesen 
Vorgang mit Fug und Recht als Zeugnis einer geradezu programma- 
tischen Ökumenizität des neutestamentlichen Kanons interpretieren. 

Beiden Beispielen entspricht darüber hinaus, dass in denjenigen 
altkirchlichen Texten, die den Kanonisierungsprozess begleiten und 
kommentieren, der Gesichtspunkt der theologischen Kohärenz der 
neutestamentlichen Schriften an keiner einzigen Stelle auch nur die 
geringste Rolle spielt, Die entscheidende Rolle spielt vielmehr das 
Konsensargument: Als maßgebliches Kriterium gilt immer wieder, in 
wie vielen und in welchen Kirchen eine bestimmte Schrift “gelesen,” 
“benutzt” oder “anerkannt” wird. Und je verbreiteter eine Schrift 
war, desto größer war die Chance, dass sie in den Kanon Eingang 
fand.” 

Der neutestamentliche Kanon steht damit in der Kontinuität einer 
christlichen Grunderfahrung, die schon in seinen ältesten Schriften 
ihre Spuren hinterlassen hat, in denen die typischen Erfahrungen 


D, Lührmann, “Gal 2,9 und die katholischen Briefe,” ZNW 72 (1981), pp. 65-87, bes. 70- 
72, Besonders eindrücklich wird dieser Zusammenhang auch durch die Entsprechungen in der 
Reihenfolge: In den meisten griechischen Handschriften werden die Jerusalemer Säulen in Gal 
2:9 in der Reihenfolge Jakobus, Kephas (Petrus), Johannes genannt, und dem entspricht auch 
die Reihenfolge der Katholischen Briefe in den jeweiligen Handschriften. Anders der Codex 
Claromontanus (D 06): Er hat in Gal, 2:9 die Reihenfolge Petrus, Jakobus, Johannes und ordnet 
auch die Katholischen Briefe in eben dieser Reihenfolge an: 1,-2. Petr, Jak, 1.-3. Joh, Jud. 

” Dem entspricht auch, dass das Kriterium der “Orthodoxie” einer bestimmten Schrift im 
Sinne ihrer Übereinstimmung mit der überkommenen Lehre der “Kirche” im Kanonisierungs- 
prozess eine größere Rolle gespielt hat, als vielfach angenommen wurde; vgl. dazu die hilfrei- 
chen und klärenden Bemerkungen von H.J. de Jonge. “The New Testament Canon.” in: J.-M. 
Auwers/H.J. de Jonge (eds), The Biblical Canons, Leuven 2003, pp. 309-319, bes. 312-318. 
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einer Bekehrungsreligion reflektiert werden: dass nämlich die Zuge- 
hörigkeit zu Jesus Christus, die durch die ziote Xpiotod, die Taufe 
und das Herrenmahl gestiftet wird, eine Einheit konstituiert, die über 
alle lebensweltlichen Differenzen dominiert und Menschen ganz 
unterschiedlicher Herktinfte und Lebensweisen miteinander verbin- 
det: “Wir, die Vielen sind ein Leib, weil wir alle an einem Brot teil- 
haben” (1 Kor. 10:17); oder: 1 Kor, 12:12-13: 


Wie der Leib einer ist und viele Glieder hat, alle diese Glieder des Lei- 
bes aber, auch wenn es viele sind, ein Leib sind, so verhält es sich auch 
mit dem Christus: Denn durch einen Geist sind wir alle in einen Leib 
hineingetauft, ob Juden oder Griechen, ob Sklaven oder Freie, und alle 
sind wir mit einem Geist getränkt worden. 


Als weitere Beispiele ließen sich Gal. 3:28; 5:6; 6:15 sowie Röm. 
10:11-12 anführen: 


Jeder, der an ihn glaubt, wird nicht zuschanden, denn es gibt keinen Un- 
terschied zwischen einem Juden und einem Griechen, denn er ist der 
Kyrios von allen; er macht reich alle, die ihn anrufen. 


Noch eine Generation später nimmt der sogenannte Epheserbrief, der 
auf Grund seiner ursprünglich fehlenden Adresse eigentlich ein ka- 
tholischer Brief ist, diese Linie auf und stellt in 4:4-6 einen Katalog 
von identitätsstiftenden Merkmalen zusammen, die allen Christen 
gemeinsam sind, und zwar unabhängig von der mittlerweile erfolgten 
Ausdifferenzierung der Christenheit in eine Vielzahl von unter- 
schiedlichen Ortsgemeinden mit ihren je eigenen Traditionen und 
Institutionen: “ein Leib und ein Geist,” “eine Hoffnung,” “ein Herr, 
ein Glaube, eine Taufe, ein Gott” (s. auch 4:13: “Einheit des Glau- 
bens”; 2:15-18: “ein neuer Mensch,” “ein Leib,” “ein Geist”). Dass 
die Ausbildung des neutestamentlichen Kanons tatsächlich in dieser 
Kontinuität steht, können wir daran erkennen, dass es dank der Aus- 
bildung des Kanons heute möglich ist, diesen Katalog noch um ein 
weiteres Merkmal zu ergänzen, das es zur Zeit der Abfassung des 
Epheserbriefes noch nicht gab, nämlich um die eine Schrift. 

Und noch in einer zweiten Hinsicht setzt die Entwicklung zum 
neutestamentlichen Kanon hin einen Prozess fort, der bis in die Ent- 
stehungszeit der in ihm enthaltenen Schriften selbst zurückreicht: das 
Bemühen um die Sicherstellung der bleibenden Kontinuität mit den 
identitätsstiftenden Anfängen der Christentumsgeschichte. Im Neuen 
Testament selbst wird dieses Bemühen, das mit dem Wandel des 
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Christentums von einer Bekehrungsreligion in eine Traditionsreligion 
erforderlich wird, vor allen Dingen an zwei Stellen greifbar: zum 
einen in dem Prozess der schriftlichen Fixierung der Jesusüberliefe- 
rung, dem die vier Evangelien ihre Existenz verdanken, und zum 
anderen in der Abfassung pseudepigraphischer Apostelbriefe, mit 
deren Hilfe die apostolische Tradition fortgeschrieben und unter ver- 
änderten historischen Bedingungen zur Sprache gebracht wird. 

Das Werden des Kanons wird damit als Bestandteil eines christli- 
chen Identitätsmanagements verstehbar, mit dem auf die beiden, eben 
skizzierten Problemlagen reagiert wird: Zum einen handelte es sich 
um ein Kontinuitätsproblem, d.h. um den als problematisch empfun- 
denen Abstand von den identitätsstiftenden Anfängen der Christen- 
tumsgeschichte. Dem Kanon kommt in diesem Zusammenhang die 
Funktion zu, diese Anfänge bleibend präsent zu halten. Zum anderen 
kann man aber auch von einem Kohärenzproblem sprechen, insofern 
dem Kanon die Funktion zukam, einer zunehmend diffuser werden- 
den Ausdifferenzierung der Kirche?” in eine Vielzahl von über das 
ganze römische Reich verstreuten Christentümern dadurch entgegen- 
zutreten, dass er ihr den Charakter einer Textgemeinschaft gab, deren 
Einheit darin zum Ausdruck kam, dass sie cin und denselben Bestand 
von Texten als identitätsstiftend anerkannte. 


b. Die Rezeption des Kanons 


So wie der eine Kanon und seine Entstehung integraler Bestandteil 
der Institutionalisierungsgeschichte der einen Kirche Jesu Christi 
sind, so ist es allererst der Gebrauch der neutestamentlichen Schrif- 
ten als “Neues Testament,” d.h. als Kanon und “Schrift” gewesen, 
der sie in ihrer Gesamtheit zum identitätsstiftenden Symbolinventar 
aller Kirchen hat werden lassen und das Christentum zu einer Text- 
gemeinschaft gemacht hat. Die Einheit und die Einzigkeit des neu- 
testamentlichen Kanons fungieren damit als Realsymbol für die Ein- 
heit der Kirche Jesu Christi, auch wenn sie sich immer nur in plura- 
listischen kontextuellen Ausdifferenzierungen darstellen kann. Diese 
Korrelation von Kanon und Kirche hat darum zur Folge, dass die 
Wissenschaft vom Neuen Testament gar nichts anderes sein kann als 


“ Wenn hier und im Folgenden von “der Kirche” gesprochen wird, so ist damit immer die 
gesamte Christenheit in ihrer notwendigen institutionellen Verfasstheit gemeint, die alle existie- 
renden Kirchen in sich einschließt. 
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eine kirchliche Wissenschaft. Und diejenigen Neutestamentler, die 
den Kanon als theologischen Referenzrahmen ihrer Arbeit abschaffen 
wollen, müssen aufpassen, dass sie sich damit nicht auch selbst ab- 
schaffen und ihr Geschäft an die Altertumswissenschaftler abtreten. 
Denn ohne die theologische Bedeutung, die dem Neuen Testament 
auf Grund seiner kirchlichen Rezeption als Kanon zugeschrieben 
wird, wären die in ihm enthaltenen Schriften nicht mehr als ein Aus- 
schnitt aus der kaiserzeitlichen Literaturgeschichte. Eine Wissen- 
schaft vom Neuen Testament gibt es nur, sofern es ein Neues Testa- 
ment gibt, und das wiederum gibt es nur in seiner kanonisch gewor- 
denen Gestalt als Geschöpf der Kirche. Dass wir die neutestamentli- 
chen Schriften in produktionshermeneutischer Hinsicht als Bestand- 
teil der antiken Literaturgeschichte zu interpretieren haben, kann und 
darf damit natürlich nicht bestritten werden. 

Wichtig ist darüber hinaus schließlich noch ein Weiteres: Die 
Einheit und die Einzigkeit des Kanons implizieren, dass das Prädikat 
“kanonisch” nicht etwa den einzelnen Schriften eine besondere 
Dignität verleiht und sie von den außerkanonischen Schriften unter- 
scheidet. Es zeichnet vielmehr allein den Kanon in seiner übersum- 
mativen Gesamtheit aus. Keine neutestamentliche Schrift ist für sich 
allein “kanonisch,” sondern immer nur zusammen mit anderen, theo- 
logisch gegebenenfalls völlig unterschiedlichen Schriften. 


c. Ein altes Paradigma 


Um zu entfalten, was daraus für die Möglichkeit oder Notwendigkeit 
einer Theologie des Neuen Testaments folgt, möchte ich ein allseits 
bekanntes Paradigma reaktivieren, das vielleicht auf den ersten Blick 
abgedroschen und verstaubt erscheinen mag. Dass ich es trotzdem 
verwende, liegt daran, dass das Erklärungspotential dieses Paradig- 
mas m.E. noch nicht ausgeschöpft ist und dass es hilft, unsere Frage- 
stellung zu präzisieren. 

Im Blick ist nichts anderes als die Unterscheidung, die Gerhard 
Ebeling vor mehr als 50 Jahren mit Bezug auf den Begriff “Biblische 
Theologie” formuliert hat: Nach Ebeling kann dieser Begriff zwei 
Bedeutungen haben: “Er bedeutet entweder: ‘die in der Bibel enthal- 
tene Theologie’ ... oder: ‘die der Bibel gemäße ... Theologie’.””* Auf 


" G, Ebeling, “Was heißt “Biblische Theologie?’,” (engl. 1955), in: id., Wort und Glaube, 
Tübingen 71962, pp. 69-89 (Zitat p. 69). 
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unser Thema übertragen handelte es sich dann um die Frage, ob 
“Theologie des Neuen Testaments” bedeutet: “die im Neuen Testa- 
ment enthaltene Theologie” oder “die dem Neuen Testament gemäße 
Theologie.” Dass es sich lohnt, diese Differenzierung in unsere 
Überlegungen einzubeziehen, kann man schon daran erkennen, dass 
die ebelingsche Unterscheidung bereits mehr als 60 Jahre vorher bei 
William Wrede in dem eingangs zitierten Essay auftaucht und auf die 
Frage nach der Theologie des Neuen Testaments übertragen wird: 


Der Name “biblische Theologie” bedeutet ursprünglich nicht eine Theo- 
logie, welche die Bibel hat, sondern die Theologie, welche biblischen 
Charakter hat, aus der Bibel geschöpft ist.*° 


Dieselbe Unterscheidung impliziert auch der Titel des Sammelban- 
des, den Cilliers Breytenbach und Jörg Frey vor kurzem herausgege- 
ben haben.” Sie haben ihrem Buch den sehr aufschlussreichen Titel 
gegeben: “Aufgabe und Durchführung einer Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments.” Mit der Formulierung “Aufgabe und Durchführung” ist 
unausgesprochen vorausgesetzt, dass die beiden Herausgeber unter 
einer “Theologie des Neuen Testaments” nicht mehr eine im Neuen 
Testament “enthaltene Theologie” verstehen, die historisch rekon- 
struiert werden könnte. Sie lassen aus ihr praktisch im Handumdre- 
hen eine Theologie werden, die irgendwie neutestamentlichen Cha- 
rakter hat, ansonsten aber ein Projekt ist, das von heutigen Theologen 
“durchzuführen” ist. Sie machen die “Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments” zu einem Geschöpf der Neutestamentler-—und es spricht eini- 
ges dafür, dass sie in der Tat auch recht daran getan haben. 

Diese Programmänderung lässt sich erläutern und begründen, 
wenn wir die Unterscheidung Gerhard Ebelings dazu benutzen, um 
die unterschiedlichen Möglichkeiten einer Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments zu beschreiben: 


” Dieselbe Unterscheidung möchte jetzt auch James Dunn wieder einführen, der die Frage 
nach der dem Neuen Testament gemäßen Theologie “New Testament Theologizing” nennt und 
sie von der einfachen Beschreibung der “thought processes of some early Christians in antiqui- 
ty” unterscheidet (J.D.G. Dunn, “Not so much ‘New Testament Theology’ as ‘New Testament 
Theologizing’.” in: Breytenbach/Frey (eds), Aufgabe, pp. 225-246 (Zitat p. 246). 

“ Wrede, Aufgabe, p. 153, 

Y Breytenbach/Frey (ed.), Aufgabe. 
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1. “Theologie des Neuen Testaments” als historische Disziplin 
Insofern wir unter einer “Theologie des Neuen Testaments” die Frage 
nach der im Neuen Testament enthaltenen Theologie verstehen, han- 
delt es sich um eine historische Disziplin. Sie fragt nach den intenti- 
ones auctorum, und ihr Gegenstand ist die Rekonstruktion der theo- 
logischen Begründungszusammenhänge, die in den einzelnen Schrif- 
ten des Neuen Testaments ihre literarische Gestalt gefunden haben. 
“Theologie des Neuen Testaments” ist hier eine Form von Theolo- 
giegeschichte, und selbstverständlich wird zu den Resultaten dieser 
Fragestellung gehören, dass wir im Neuen Testament eine pluralisti- 
sche Vielfalt von “Theologien” vorfinden, die sich nicht nur vonein- 
ander unterscheiden, sondern einander z.T. auch eklatant widerspre- 
chen. Es ist die Aufgabe einer so verstandenen Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments, die individuellen Profile der theologischen Konzepte 
dadurch mit aller Schärfe herauszuarbeiten, dass sie aufzeigt, wie 
sich ihre Gemeinsamkeiten und Differenzen verteilen und wie sie 
sich historisch erklären lassen. Gegenüber systematisch-theologi- 
schen Kohärenzerwartungen ist darauf zu insistieren, dass die in den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments enthaltene Theologie etwas anderes 
ist als die in den Schriften z.B. Schleiermachers enthaltene Theolo- 
gie. Darüber hinaus ist bestimmten konfessionellen Exklusivitätsan- 
sprüchen entgegenzuhalten, dass es zum Wesen christlicher Theolo- 
gie gehört, pluralistisch zu sein. 


2. “Theologie des Neuen Testaments” als hermeneutische Disziplin 

Demgegenüber kann eine dem Neuen Testament gemäße Theologie 
nur als eine hermeneutische Disziplin recht betrieben werden. Sie 
unterscheidet sich zwar von der eben beschriebenen historischen 
Fragestellung, doch ist sie nicht ein Konkurrenzunternehmen zu ihr, 
sondern sie setzt die Rekonstruktion der im Neuen Testament enthal- 
tenen Theologien voraus bzw. arbeitet mit ihr zusammen. Sie fragt 
auch nicht einfach nach der theologischen Schnittmenge, die diese 
Theologien trotz ihrer Unterschiedlichkeit gemeinsam haben, denn 
dadurch würde sie eine wesentliche Eigenart des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons zum Verschwinden bringen: seine theologische Pluralitat.”* 
Außerdem würde sie dadurch natürlich auch in all diejenigen Apo- 
rien geraten, die oben zum Stichwort “Mitte der Schrift” dargelegt 


# S dazu o. Abschn. 1.c.1. 
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wurden.”” Um solche Missverständnisse zu vermeiden, müssen wir 
diesem Teil des Projekts also einen anderen Namen geben: Eine dem 
Neuen Testament gemäße Theologie kann nur eine der Kanonizität 
des Neuen Testaments gemäße Theologie sein. Dabei ist es jedoch 
nicht so, dass eine solche Theologie den Kanon allererst noch erfin- 
den oder begründen müsste, Er ist ihr vielmehr durch den Gebrauch 
der Kirche längst vorgegeben. Aus diesem Grunde benötigt die Kir- 
che eine Theologie des Neuen Testaments als eine dem Neuen Tes- 
tament gemäße Theologie, weil nämlich, seitdem und solange es 
Kirche in Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und Zukunft gibt, auch diejeni- 
gen beiden Probleme dieselben bleiben, die zur Ausbildung des Ka- 
nons geführt haben: das Problem der Kontinuität und das Problem 
der Kohärenz. Der Unterschied zwischen der Gegenwart und der Zeit 
vor der Ausbildung des Kanons ist freilich, dass die Kirche den Ka- 
non hat, und dass es darum auch eine Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments geben kann und geben muss. Dass es gerade diese beiden 
Probleme sind, die eine Theologie des Neuen Testaments für die 
Kirche erforderlich machen, liegt auf der Hand, 

Das Kontinuitätsproblem entsteht dadurch, dass die Kirche sich 
auf Grund ihrer Kulturalität ständig verändert. Das muss auch so 
sein, denn christliche Identität kann immer nur in bestimmten kultu- 
rellen Kontexten zur Anschauung gebracht werden, und dem ständi- 
gen Wandel dieser Kontexte kann sich natürlich auch die Kirche 
nicht entziehen. Es ist jedoch zwingend erforderlich, dass christliche 
Identität dabei immer auch als christliche Identität identifizierbar 
bleiben muss, die nicht in ihrer jeweiligen kulturellen Kontextualität 
aufgeht. Die Kirche ist darum immer auch mit dem Erfordernis kon- 
frontiert, sich der bleibenden Identität ihrer Identität zu vergewissern, 
und zwar durch die theologisch reflektierte Erinnerung an die identi- 
tätsstiftenden Anfänge ihrer Geschichte. Diese Anfänge werden 
durch den Kanon des Neuen Testaments in der Gegenwart präsent 
gehalten, und es ist die Aufgabe der Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments, diese Begegnung der aktuellen Kirche mit ihren Anfängen 
theologisch zu reflektieren. 

Dass auch das Kohdrenzproblem zur kulturellen Existenz von 
Kirche notwendig dazu gehört, bedarf keiner Begründung. Und auch 
hier ist der Kanon mittendrin, denn wir erleben immer wieder, wie es 


Y S, dazu o. Abschn. 1.c.2. 
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die Intentionen der Leser sind, die tiber den kirchlichen Gebrauch der 
neutestamentlichen Texte entscheiden. Prinzipiell kann sich kein 
Text gegen seine Lektüren oder gegen seine Instrumentalisierung für 
die Interessen seiner Rezipienten wehren.'” In diesem Zusammen- 
hang kommt einer Theologie des Neuen Testaments, die als eine dem 
Neuen Testament gemäße Theologie betrieben wird, die Aufgabe zu, 
gewissermaßen in einer Gegenbewegung dazu zur Geltung zu brin- 
gen, dass die neutestamentlichen Texte prinzipiell auch von der In- 
tention ihrer Leser unabhängig sind. Sie macht sich zum Anwalt der 
Autonomie der Texte gegenüber ihren Lesern und deren Interessen, 
indem sie nach der Intention der Autoren fragt und diese Lektüre als 
Korrektiv gegen bestimmte Lesarten, als Kritik an interessegeleiteten 
Instrumentalisierungen der biblischen Texte sowie als Angebot zur 
Stiftung von existentieller Evidenz formuliert, 

Damit ist aber auch klar: Eine so verstandene Theologie des Neu- 
en Testaments kann niemals die Gestalt eines bestimmten Textes 
gewinnen, und sie kann auch niemals geschrieben werden,’ denn sie 
hat weder einen bestimmten Inhalt noch einen bestimmten Wortlaut. 
Wollte sie trotzdem einen solchen Anspruch erheben, würde sie für 
sich selbst eine Eigenschaft beanspruchen, die nur dem neutestament- 
lichen Kanon zukommen kann. Aus diesem Grunde müssen wir es 
ertragen, dass auch die neutestamentliche Theologie am Kontinuitäts- 
und Kohärenzproblem der Kirche partizipiert: Als hermeneutische 
Disziplin ist sie “grundsätzlich nie endgültig zu erledigen ..., sondern 
(stellt) eine stets mit uns weitergehende Aufgabe dar.””’ Dieser 
Sachverhalt hat seinen einfachen Grund darin, dass neutestamentliche 
Theologie immer nur von Neutestamentlern geschrieben werden 
kann, die als solche—wie sollte es auch anders sein—ein integraler 
Bestandteil des Kontinuitäts- und Kohärenzproblems der Kirche sind. 


“ Dafür haben wir im vergangenen Jahr in Deutschland mit der sog. “Bibel in gerechter 


Sprache” ein ebenso eindrucksvolles wie erschreckendes Beispiel vorgeführt bekommen, 
mussten wir doch fast 70 Jahre nach der vom “Institut zur Erforschung (bis 1939: und Beseiti- 
gung) des jüdischen Einflusses auf das deutsche kirchliche Leben” herausgegebenen Überset- 
zung des Neuen Testaments (Die Botschaft Gottes, Leipzig 1940) erneut lemen, wie wenig sich 
biblische Texte dagegen wehren können, schon durch die Übersetzung für aktuelle politische 
Interessen instrumentalisiert zu werden, 

* 8, auch Ebeling, “Was heißt ...?,” p. 86. 

* Ebeling, ebd. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FUNCTION, CHARACTER AND 
LOCALIZATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TOPONYM 
FENNHZAPET (MARK 6:53; MATTHEW 14:34) 


Jürgen K. Zangenberg 


In 6:45 Mark reports that, after the miraculous feeding of the five 
thousand, Jesus sent his disciples to the boat and told them to head 
off “to the other shore to Bethsaida” (mpodyew eig tò népav mpd 
Bndcaidav). | Jesus himself, the evangelist tells us, stayed a little 
longer to release the multitude and went to pray on a mountain. Late 
in the evening Jesus saw the boat in the middle of the lake and the 
disciples struggling against a strong wind. Deep in the night (nepi 
TETÄPTNV MVAAKTV tic vuKtöc) he walked across the lake to join the 
disciples, and the wind calmed down (6:51, see also 4:35-41—remi- 
niscences are certainly intended!). Instead of travelling on to Bn0- 
oaida they approached the shore and disembarked émi trv yriv ... lev- 
yvnoapét (Mark 6:53). When on land, Jesus was immediately recog- 
nized by the crowds, and as he entered “their villages, towns and 
farms” (6:56 sionopetveto sic Kua Ñ eig nós ñ Sig Gypovs) people 
hurried their sick and infirm to him from the entire region (yopa) and 
put them down on the market places (èv tais Gyopaic) to get in 
contact with Jesus and be healed by touching him. All this happens in 
broad daylight and under the eyes of a huge audience, Mark indicates 
that Jesus stayed in the region for a while, because no earlier than 
7:24 it is reported that he “got up and left from there to the region of 
Tyre” (£xeidev ð åvaotàc Kai AnfiAdev cic Ta pia Tdpov). That 
means that Mark locates the entire exposition about purity at Levyn- 
oapét on the shores of the Lake of Galilee, too, the summary passage 
6:53-56 and the dispute 7:1-24 being tied together by geography. 


"It is a pleasure for me to express my respect and gratitude to Henk Jan de Jonge with an 
article that combines aspects of archaeology and Landeskunde with the analysis of a passage 
from the Synoptics, one of the many New Testament fields Henk Jan’s energy and erudition has 
stimulated so much. I thank Roelien Smit for redactional help and—among others—-Uzi Leib- 
ner, Stefan Münger, Yossi Stepanski and Wolfgang Zwickel for discussing various archaeolog- 
ical and topographical issues with me. 
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Geography creates that kind of stability that allows for vivid change 
in topic and audience. 

The long passage created through the geographical Klammer is no 
random combination of disparate and unconnected material, but is 
skilfully divided up in a delicate sequence of sub-units. The main 
characteristic in the description of Jesus is the oscillating change 
from publicity and openness (healing, instruction of multitude) to se- 
clusion and secrecy (prayer and instruction of disciples), After the 
public healings in 6:53-56, the focus shifts to another topic. In 7:1 the 
Pharisces and some scribes from Jerusalem approach Jesus and ask 
why his disciples would not keep the rapáðoow tHv npecßvrépov, a 
question Jesus answers with a detailed legal explanation redefining 
the concepts of purity and impurity (7:1-13). Then, he calls the öyAoı 
and makes the decision taken against the arguments of the Pharisees 
and scribes public to everybody (7:14-15). In a third step, Jesus 
leaves the multitude and withdraws to “a house” to specially instruct 
the disciples (7:17). This instruction builds up on the two previous 
passages, generalizes them and draws the fundamental conclusion 
that all food is pure (7:19) and only unjust actions and evil thoughts 
make humans impure (7:21-23). The readers are well aware of these 
issues. They are led on a path of didactic intensivation, they see Jesus 
interact with various groups and always be on top of events. They not 
only share the perspective of the “crowd” who sees Jesus as powerful 
healer and authoritative teacher, but also that of the inner circle of 
disciples, and are even silent witness to Jesus’ most intimate conver- 
sation with God in prayer. That puts the readers in a very privileged 
and unique position of omnipresence, only surpassed by that of the 
author himself who is not only omnipresent but also omniscient only 
to give away to the readers what he knows, 

These observations should have made it sufficiently evident that 
geography plays an important role in Mark’s narrative strategy by 
structuring and coloring the plot. Intensive research on ancient histo- 
riography has abundantly shown that topography is always inten- 
tionally used and—even in references as passing as the one at the end 
of Mark 6—therefore needs to be taken seriously.” Moreover, Jens 


? I have illustrated the role of geography in Matthew’s narrative in J. Zangenberg, “Phari- 
sees, Villages and Synagogues in Matthew’s Galilee. Reflections on the Theological Signifi- 
cance of Matthew’s Geography of Galilee,” in: V.A., Lehnert/U. Rüsen-Weinhold (eds), Lo- 
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Schröter, to name only one recent influential voice, has rightly em- 
phasized the importance of the “topographische und narrative Veran- 
kerung des Jesusguts” and criticized an approach that isolates logia 
and episodes from their narrative Verankerung to which geography 
considerably contributes.’ It is naive to use the first as valuable his- 
torical information and discard the other as irrelevant redactional ad- 
dition. I agree with Schröter that it is the “embedding” that makes 
both logia and episodes so valuable. 

In analyzing geographical information in the Gospels and else- 
where we need to carefully distinguish between the literary and his- 
torical level. Salvaging geographical information from radical Form- 
geschichte does not rehabilitate that information as trustworthy, his- 
torical “fact.” To appreciate the function of geographical information 
in Mark does not mean to claim that Mark has preserved the “cor- 
rect” location of the “real” event. While we are often able to describe 
the role and function of geographical information in a given literary 
context, we are on much weaker ground when attempting to assess its 
“historicity.” It of course seems more plausible to assume that Mark 
adopted a topographical reminiscence than that he simply invented 
it,’ but even then, the question about the reliability of this sources re- 
mains valid. Both aspects, historicity and literary function of topo- 
graphical information, therefore, have to be strictly distinguished. 

By discussing a toponym like Tevvnoapét, I do not intend to add a 
footnote to the “Life of the Galilean Jesus,” but to explore what Mark 
(or the source he adopted) could have envisioned when he located the 
narrative 6:53-7:23 at such a place and what he could have known 


gas—Logik—Lyrik. Engagierte exegetische Studien zum biblischen Reden Gottes. Festschrift 
Klaus Haacker, Leipzig 2007, pp. 151-169, with abundant references. 

` J, Schröter, Jesus und die Anfänge der Christologie. Methodologische und exegetische Stu- 
dien zu den Ursprüngen des christlichen Glaubens, Neukirchen-Vluyn 2001, pp. 38-42: G. 
Häfner, “Das Ende der Kriterien? Jesusforschung angesichts der geschichtstheoretischen Dis- 
kussion,” in; K. Backhaus/G. Hafner (eds), Historiographie und fiktionales Erzählen. Zur Kon- 
struktivilät in Geschichistheorie und Exegese, Neukirchen-Vluyn 2007, pp. 97-130, esp. pp. 
100-101. 

* Just to name an example for this theory: S.H. Smith, “Bethsaida via Gennesaret, The 
Enigma of the Sea-Crossing in Mark 6,45-53,” Bib 77 (1996), pp. 349-374, assumes that a 
piece of old tradition is preserved in Mk, 6:53-56 despite its redactional style: “There is little 
sense behind the place-name Gennesaret unless it derives from a traditional story about 
something that Jesus did there. On the other hand, the unit is replete with characteristic Markan 
vocabulary, and it is clearly intended as a summary passage similar to those elsewhere in the 
Gospels” (pp. 355-356). 
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about it.” An answer to this question is not only relevant for under- 
standing the Markan text (what precisely did Mark mean when he 
mentioned Tevvjoapét), but also for a better understanding of the 
region in which Mark’s plot is situated (how does Mark help us in 
reconstructing the region?). Taking up a recent proposal by Israeli 
archaeologist Uzi Leibner to have found a place Tevvnoapét, I want 
to go back to the sources and ask what picture about Tewnoapét they 
draw. Since no inscription is preserved that could help us identify a 
given place as Tevvnoapét, we basically have to do “topography 
from texts” and attempt to tie archaeological information into that 
picture as reasonably and carefully as possible. I know that this ap- 
proach is not without problems and pitfalls, but as long as our ques- 
tion is precisely formulated, our scope remains limited and our ap- 
proach is made transparent, it might nevertheless be considered 
legitimate, 


1. Geographical Information in Mark 6:53-56 


It is difficult to unravel the geographical information in Mk. 6:55-56 
because the toponym only appears once in Mark and, apart from the 
parallel in Matt. 14:34, nowhere else in the New Testament. 

The Matthean parallel (14:34-36) contributes nothing beyond 
Mark apart from a few linguistic changes. Luke omits the passages 
about Jesus’ travels on the lake at all and thus also the toponym (ab- 
sence of Markan narratives between Luke 9:17 and 18). John shares 
the conjunction of the multiplication story with the journey across the 
lake with Mark and Matthew, but reports that Jesus went to Caper- 
naum instead of Bethsaida (John 6:16-17, 21). Tevvnoapét is not 
mentioned in John, either, and there is no reason to harmonize the 
passages in John with the narrative in Mark and Matthew.‘ Only a 


5 Cf. further M. Adinolfi, “Il lago di Tiberiade e le sue città nella letteratura greco-romana,” 
LA 44 (1994), pp. 365-380; K. Furrer, “Die Ortschaften am See Genezareth,” ZDPV 2 (1897), 
pp. 52-74; G. Theissen, “‘Meer’ und ‘See’ in den Evangelien, Ein Beitrag zur Lokalkolorit- 
forschung,” SNTU 10 (1985), pp. 5-25, G. Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu. Im Anhang: Die 
Handschrifilichen Berichtigungen und Ergänzungen in dem Handexemplar Gustaf Dalmans, 
Darmstadt 1967 (= Gütersloh '1924), pp. 133-141. 

° A harmonization of the Johannine and the Markine/Matthean stories requires the identi- 
fication of Gennesar with Johannine Capernaum, Such attempts, like the one by E. Robinson, 
Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and in the Adjacent Regions, A Journal of the Travels in 
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couple of manuscripts of Mark 6:53 and Matt. 14:34 offer Tevmcäap 
as a linguistic variant to Pevwynoapét in the majority text. 

Geographical information in Mark 6 and about Tevvyoapét in 
particular is, unfortunately, quite vague and sketchy. The change in 
destinations from Bndcaiöd to Tevvnoapét is unmotivated and raises 
questions about Mark’s geographical accuracy. Did Mark think that 
in the end Jesus arrived where he intended to go in the first place, or 
does he imply that the wind (veot Evarvrior 6:48) pushed the boat 
into another direction? 

Furthermore, Mark does not indicate where exactly on the lake 
Vevvnoapét is located, nor does the summary passage 6:55-56 reveal 
any specific details. The information that crowds pour out to see Je- 
sus and bring their sick to him is typical for Mark’s Summarien (see 
esp. 3:7-12; 6:33, 36) as well as the reference to “villages, towns, and 
farms” (see e.g. 6:36, although the combination of all three is re- 
markable). None of that needs to be indicative of any concrete topo- 
graphical location.’ Neither does the fact that “the” Pharisees and a 
couple of scribes from Jerusalem gathered by Jesus (7:1), nor the fact 
that he retired to “a house” (7:17 oikoc) after a dispute in public con- 
tribute much to our understanding of the actual geographic context. 
Only the “villages, towns, and farms” in the vicinity of Tevvnoap£t 
in Mark 6:56 trigger the question if Tevvnoapét might not be one of 
these Kouaı, mdA£t¢ or ypo. 

Despite the vagueness of the Markan account, travelers and schol- 
ars from early on have tried to identify the toponym and put it back 
on the imaginative map of first century CE Galilee. 


2. Uzi Leibner’s Recent Attempt to Locate Tevynoapét 


Israeli archaeologist Uzi Leibner has recently taken up the issue 
again and—based on his own extensive archaeological work in the 


the Year 1852 3, Boston 1857, pp. 348-350, have always caused considerable complications in 
the localization of Capernaum, cf. W.M, Christie, “Tell Hum the Site of Capernaum,” in: Glas- 
gow Oriental Society (ed.), Studia Semitica et Orientalia, Glasgow 1920, pp. 13-34, esp. 18; 
J.C.H. Laughlin, “The Identification of the Site,” in: V. Tzaferis (ed.), Axcavations at Caper- 
naum |, 1978-1982, Winona Lake 1989, pp. 192-193. 

7A. Alt, “Die Stätten des Wirkens Jesu in Galiläa territorialgeschichtlich betrachtet,” in: id., 
Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel 2, München 41964, pp. 436-455, esp. 436- 
438; Theissen, “‘Meer’ und ‘See’,” p. 23. 
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region—-proposed that Gennesar needs to be sought “on the hill of 
Abu Shushe.” Thus Leibner at least partly agrees with pioneer Victor 
Guérin who already suggested Abū Shüshe “to solve the riddle of the 
disappearance of two settlements, Kinneret and Gennesar.”® Leibner 
addresses two fundamental assumptions prevalent in most previous 
research: (a) Tevvnoapét in Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34 was a clearly 
identifiable settlement, and second, (b) that New Testament Tevvnoa- 
pét must have some connection to nD mentioned in the Hebrew 
Bible. 

Leibner’s important study falls into two parts, the first discussing 
the literary evidence followed by a second part offering an analysis 
of relevant archaeological material. 

Leibner’s first part begins with the observation that the Lake of 
Galilee was often named according to the largest town on its shores 
(Magdala: Plinius, Natural History V 71; Tiberias: John 6:1; 21:1; 
Sennabris in Medieval Arabic sources). But this is—as Leibner right- 
ly admits—not a fixed rule: Susita/Hippos and Philoteria did not lend 
their name, and different terms were used at one and the same time 
(see Mark 1:16 06Aa000 ts Padaias parallel to John 21:1 H&aAao- 
oa ths Tıßepiadov). Leibner is certainly right in emphasizing that 
there always existed a close connection between the name of the lake 
and that of large local settlements, but his specific conclusion that the 
"use of the name ‘Sea of Gennesar’ was in effect during the period 
when a settlement of that name was the most important locally” goes 
too far.’ Such a conclusion is unconvincing, because at least in the 
late Hellenistic and early Roman periods a number of names cir- 
culated that not only used towns or cities that lay at the shores of the 
lake, but also regions in which the lake was located. The New Testa- 
ment usage is a good example for this fact, as we find names attested 
that use urban localities (John 6:1; 21:1; Tiberias) as well as others 
that refer to a region (Mark 1:16; 7:31: Galilee). It is not clear a 


“U. Leibner, “Identifying Gennesar on the Sea of Galilee,” JRA 19 (2006), pp. 229-245, 
The results of Leibners intensive surveys (which cover almost all of the Ginnosar plain) are 
synthesized in his still unpublished dissertation U. Leibner, History of Settlement in the Eastern 
Galilee During the Hellenistic. Roman and Byzantine Periods in Light of an Archaeological 
Survey, Diss. Bar-llan University 2004 (Hebrew), Some of the results are summarized in U. 
Leibner, “Settlement and Demography in Late Roman and Byzantine Eastern Galilee,” in: A.S. 
Lewin/P. Pellegrini (eds), Settlements and Demography in the Near East in Late Antiquity. 
Proceedings of the Colloquium, Matera 27-29 October 2005, Pisa-Rome 2006, pp. 105-129. 

” Leibner, “Identifying,” p. 229. 
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priori why the toponym Gennesar should fall into the first category 
but not the other. While vop tod Tevvyjodp is certainly one variant 
(1 Macc. 11:67, similarly attested in Luke 5:1 Atuvn Tevvnoapét), it 
is by no means the most frequent or prominent. I therefore doubt that 
we can conclude from téwp tod Tevvnoüp that at the same time a 
homonymous settlement existed as well. 

Leibner further notes that both Josephus (War III 506) and the 
New Testament (Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34) speak of a ypa in connec- 
tion to Tevwnoapét, Josephus explicitly adding that the Lake has 
taken its name from the y@pa. Leibner points to passages showing 
that such xopaı have often been named after a neighboring large city 
(cf. Mark 5:1) and raises the question “if there was a settlement with 
this name, or whether ‘Gennesar’ was the name of a district and not a 
specific settlement.”'® Here, Leibner certainly has a point, but the 
question is if there is enough evidence independent of these authors 
which could clearly demonstrate that Tevvnoap£t indeed refers to a 
settlement. 

Rabbinic literature, Leibner claims, does provide such evidence. 
He claims that the “identification of the Biblical Kinneret (scil. in 
y.Meg. 1:5 [70a]) with a site named Gennesar demonstrates that the 
sages were familiar with an actual site of this name, but it is not clear 
if it was inhabited in their day.”'' According to Medieval sources 
“(i)t seems that ‘Gennesar’ as a name for the valley continued in use 
for centuries after the settlement itself was abandoned.”'? In later 
sources Gennesar’s precise location more and more becomes un- 
certain, and the question is allowed if variations are a result of poor 
surveying (as Leibner claims in case of Jacotin) or if that uncertainty 
rather resulted from competing attempts to locate a site that was only 
known through literature—a piece of “Schriftgelehrsamkeit” (as I am 
inclined to argue). I will get back to that question shortly, 

In the second part of his study Leibner surveys the archaeological 
evidence, concluding from the available material that neither Tell el- 
“Oréme nor Han Minye, Hirbet el-Minye, Tell el-Hunud or Magdala 
are likely candidates for a site called Gennesar. Instead, the large site 
of Guwér Abü Shüsh& (grid ref. 1978/2521) provides enough 


 Leibner, “Identifying,” p. 230. 
'" Leibner, “Identifying,” p. 231. 
” Leibner, “Identifying,” p. 232. 
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appropriate material to substantiate an identification with Gennesar. 
The site was inhabited during the Hellenistic to Byzantine Periods, 
and was large enough to lend its name to the valley. In conclusion, 


analysıs of the historical sources shows that the ancient “valley of 
Gennesar” is to be identified with el-Ghuweir valley lying north of Ti- 
berias and west of the Sea of Galilee, and excavation and survey evi- 
dence from sites in the valley demonstrates that the site known in gene- 
rations as Ghuweir Abu Shushe in the W part of the valley is the only 
one that can be identified with Gennesar, for it was both the only one in 
the valley during the Hellenistic period and probably the most important 
one on the W shore of the Sea of Galilee in that period, thereby giving 
its name to the lake. The name was changed to “Sea of Tiberias” fol- 
lowing the establishment of the city by that name.” 


By presenting new material from Guwér Abū Shüshe Leibner has un- 
doubtedly made an important contribution to the discussion about the 
character of [evvnoapét. The site certainly was inhabited in the rele- 
vant period and enjoyed a strategic location. Jf the texts required us to 
assume that evvnoapét indeed (also) was the name of a settlement, 
Guwer Abū Shüsh& would indeed be a good candidate. The problem, 
however, lies with the “if” at the beginning of the sentence. I develop 
my argument by first taking a look at the connection between Hebrew 
Bible nms and Tevvnoapét, then | survey the meaning of Cevvnoa- 
pét, and finally we return to the Markan passage from which we 
started. 


3, Pevvnoapét and Hebrew Bible nn 


a. levvnoapét, 7712 and Tell el-Oreme 


It is necessary to start our journey with this issue because one can 
still read in popular accounts that “the Gennesareth of the time of 
Jesus was a small hamlet situated within the remains of the Iron Age 
acropolis walls [scil. of Tell el-"Oreme].”’ Leibner rightly rejects 


^ Leibner, “Identifying,” pp. 238-244 (conclusion p. 244). 

'“ J.J. Rousseaw/R. Arav, Jesus and His World. An Archaeological and Cultural Dictionary, 
Minneapolis 1995, p. 110; cf. also M. Nun, “Ports of Galilee. Modern Drought Reveals Harbors 
from Jesus’ Time,” BAR 25.4 (1999), pp. 18-31, 64, esp. 23: “At the end of the Second Temple 
period, a new town called Gennesar was built at the foot of the hill: today this is the site of the 
nationel (sic !) water carrier's pumping station. A small agricultural settlement also existed on 
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such a view. After much insecurity about the localization of Hebrew 
Bible n73> and its New Testament equivalent,'” Gustav Dalman and 
William F. Albright independently from each other suggested to 
identify n> with Tell el-“Oréme located at the northwestern end of 
the Lake of Galilee.'® This identification is now univocally accepted. 
With it, Dalman and Albright indirectly undermined any attempts to 
locate New Testament T’evvnoaper on Tell el-Orzme. 

When Volkmar Fritz started large-scale excavations on Tell el- 
“Oréme in 1982, he was quickly able to show substantial remains of 
several subsequent Bronze- and Iron Age strata (thereby confirming 
Dalman’s and Albright’s identification of nms with Tell el-“Oréme), 
but he also made it clear that there was no continuous occupation on 
the hill until the New Testament period and beyond. To the contrary: 
the city Fritz found was destroyed in the wake of the Assyrian con- 
quest of Northern Israel around 700 BCE and—apart from a disputed 
building possibly from the sixth century BCE'’—was never rebuilt. 
After a long gap in settlement only a single, small farmstead existed 
between the second half of the third until the second half of the 
second century BCE.’® It is therefore inconceivable that New Testa- 
ment Tevvnoapét in any way refers to Tell el-“Oréme. levvnoapét 
and Hebrew n> are not two names of one and the same topo- 
graphical feature, but clearly to be distinguished. Neither was Tevvn- 
oapét the successor of n, nor is it certain if Pevvnoapét refers to a 
settlement at all. 


the top of the hill. In shape and layout, the Kinnrot (sie !) anchorage resembles the others on the 
Sea of Galilee. We may assume that the inhabitants of Gennesar, with the help of the villagers, 
built this anchorage which, although some distance from the town, was suitable for the 
construction of a port.” 

5 Different localizations were suggested such as Bethsaida, Tell Hum, Hirbet el-Minye and 
Han el-Minye, even Tell el-"Oräme; cf, A.E. Mader, “Die Ausgrabung eines römischen Kastells 
auf Chirber el-Minje an der Via Maris bei el-Täbgha am See Gennesareth,” /POS 13 (1933), 
pp. 209-218, esp. 210-213; C. Kopp, “Christian Sites around the Sea of Galilee. H: Bethsaida 
and el-Minyeh,” DomSt 3 (1950), pp. 10-40; V. Fritz, “Kinneret und Ginnosar. Vorunter- 
suchung für eine Ausgrabung auf dem Tell el-‘Oréme am See Genezareth,” ZDPV 94 (1978), 
pp. 32-45, esp. 44: G. Kroll, Aufden Spuren Jesu, Leipzig ''1990, pp. 211-213. 

'S Dalman, Orte und Wege, pp. 118-120, W.F. Albright, “Contributions to the Historical 
Geography of Palestine,” 44SOR 2-3 (1923), pp. 1-46, esp. 36-37. On the history of research 
see Fritz, “Kinneret und Ginnosar,” and id., Kinneret, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen auf dem 
Tell el-'Or&me am See Gennesaret 1982-1985, Wiesbaden 1990, pp. 2-3. 

V? R. Kletter/W, Zwickel, “The Assyrian Building of Ayyelet ha-Shahar,” ZDPV 122 
(2006), pp. 151-186, esp. 169. 

"On the farmstead see Fritz, Kinneret, pp. 103-110. 
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b. On the Nachgeschichte of the Toponym 72) 


The connection between Tevvnoap£t and n93 is not only doubtful on 
archaeological grounds, there are also linguistic questions. 

Apart from two references in Egyptian texts,” the toponym Kin- 
neret (M735) appears in the Hebrew Bible as reference to a lake (Num. 
34:11; Deut. 3:17; Josh. 12:3), to the region surrounding the lake 
(Josh. 11:2; 1 Kgs 15:20) and as name of a fortified city in the area of 
the tribe of Naftali (Josh. 19:35). With respect to the current in- 
security about the date of historical sources in the Hebrew Bible it is 
very difficult to determine how long the toponym n35 remained in 
everyday use after the Iron II settlement had been destroyed around 
700 BCE. A couple of observations, however, might help answer this 
question. 

(1) Extrabiblical attestations for Hebrew nu do not exist for the 
Iron II-period, and other phonetic equivalents do not go beyond the 
eighth or seventh century BCE. The most likely candidate for a suc- 
cessor to nD is its Greek form in LXX, cf, here Num. 34:11 (mì vo- 
tov Bakäoong Xevapa, v.i. Alexandrinus: Xevepet), Josh. 12:3 Eas 
tc BaAdaons Xeveped); 13:27 (Ems WEpovg tig Paddoons Xevepes). 
Between the end of the Iron-Age I] town around 700 BCE and the 
temporarily closest attestation of the toponym n> lies a minimum 
span of 450 years (if one wishes to date the Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch into the mid-third century BCR).” The word form, how- 
ever, is important to note. The Greek version represents an exact 
transliteration of the Hebrew Vorlage, > being substituted by x at the 
beginning of the word as witnessed also elsewhere in the LXX (but 
cf. v.l. Kevepe® in Josh. 11:2 and Kevepe® in Josh. 19:35 in codex 
Vaticanus). Despite the rather archaic orthography it seems quite un- 
likely that the word form represented by the LXX preserves the name 
of an inhabited site. Instead, the Greek transliteration reflects the 
LXX’s tendency to preserve the sound of the Hebrew original as 
faithfully as possible. 


” See here Fritz, Kinneret, pp. 176-178 with references. 

*° On the date of the LXX Pentateuch see e.g. A. van der Kooij, “The Septuagint of the 
Pentateuch and Ptolemaic Rule,” in: G.N. Knoppers/B,M. Levinson (eds), The Pentateuch as 
Torah, New Models for Understanding its Promulgation and Acceptance, Winona Lake 2007, 
pp. 289-300. 
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(2) After the transliteration in the LXX the transmission of the 
ancient name n15 breaks off for several centuries. Only the Rabbis 
refer to it in their discussions (see below), but these passages reveal 
more about their uncertainty concerning the precise location of n713 
than continuous everyday familiarity. At least, the Rabbinic discus- 
sion makes evident that the old Hebrew name form nm only plays a 
role where people have to deal with difficult passages from the He- 
brew Bible. Moreover, all relevant Rabbinic references to n 11> are 
considerably late (second or third century CE at the earliest), so that 
we cannot possibly speak of a continuous survival of an old place 
name, but rather of a learned revival of an older term, inspired by the 
Biblical text. The traditional Hebrew n> gradually disappeared 
from the living language after the Iron-IT settlement was destroyed by 
the Assyrians, and only features where the interpretation of passages 
in the Hebrew Bible required it. Only the biblical text, from time to 
time transferred into a much later historical context, and not con- 
tinuous habitation made sure that the name nai did not completely 
vanish from memory. 

(3) Suddenly, a new variant of the name appears in Hasmonean 
times, which might have come into existence somewhat earlier, and 
remained in use during the entire Hellenistic and Roman antiquity. 
The oldest attestation can be found in a short note in | Macc. 11:67, 
to be dated around 100 BCE,” according to which Jonathan in the 
year 145 BCE set up a camp on his way to Cadesh in Upper Galilee 
Eni TO VdwWp TOD Tevvnodp. The morphological similarities between 
Greek Tevvnodp and Hebrew n> cannot conceal significant lin- 
guistic differences. The original Anlaut k is replaced by a g, the mid- 
dle vowel is now longer in conjunction with the duplication of the 
preceding consonant (Xevepe® becoming Tevvnodp; but there are 
orthographic variants). 

The only morphological variation in the new Greek toponym oc- 
curs at the end. Next to the basic Tevvnodp (apart from 1 Macc. 
11:67 also attested in Josephus, War III 463, 515 and elsewhere) we 
also find a “Hebraizing” version ending with -et (Tevvynoapét in 
Mark 6:53, Luke 5:1, Matt. 14:34; cf, also in the Hebrew Bible n722) 


*| The dating follows E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus 
Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 135) 3 (rev. and ed. G. Vermes/F. Millar/M. Goodman), Edinburgh 
1986, p. 181, LA. Goldstein, / Maccabees, Garden City 1976, p. 63: “a date in the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus.” 
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and an “Aramaizing” version ending in -a (Genesara in Plinius, Nat- 
ural History V 71; cf. also the derived variant lacus Sara in Solinus, 
Collectanea 35:3).” All these versions practically existed at the same 
time without any differences in meaning.” With respect to the appar- 
ent congruence between the Greek and Latin versions throughout all 
literary contexts (New Testament, Jewish and pagan writers) it seems 
beyond doubt that the new toponym must in turn ultimately go back 
to a Semitic Vorlage which today only occurs in later Rabbinic texts 
(see below). 

The process of how and why the new toponym replaced the older 
one largely remains obscure. Extreme caution is required. I cannot 
see a direct linguistic connection from Hebrew nm to Greek Tevvn- 
cáp, since no intermediate steps can be identified in the sources. One 
also has to remember that the first attestation in 1 Macc. 11:67 does 
not even preserve the consonantal core of Hebrew naia in its en- 
tirety.” It therefore seems that Greek Tevvnoäp is not the product of 
a sound shift from biblical Hebrew mmia, but an entirely new word 
whose first syllable is possibly based on the Hebrew and Aramaic 73 
(garden, in its plural constructive form 23). Similar place names with 
the component J) are of course well known. In this context it is 


* The passage reads: Est ef lacus Sara extentus passuum sedecim milibus circumsaeptus 
urbibus plurimis et celebribus, ipse par optimis. Sed lacus Tiberiadis omnibus anteponitur, 
salubris ingenuo aesiu et ad sanitatem usu efficaci (third century CE?, in GLAJS II, pp. 418- 
422). 

è= | only briefly mention that next to the Semitic toponym another form came to be used for 

the lake (John 21:] HaAocoa tc TiBepiddoc; Josephus, War 111 57; IV 456; Eusebius, Ono- 
masticon 72:21, 74:14, 162:4), following the name of the city of Tiberias founded between 18 
and 20 CE (Josephus, Ant. XVII 36-38). The pleonastic form OdAacoa tig VadtAaiag tig Tipe- 
piadog in John 6:1 is unique. A. Schlatter, Die hebräischen Namen bei Josephus, Gütersloh 
1913, p. 38, adds another aspect: “In der rabbinischen Literatur heißt der See nur in den Tar- 
gumen Meer von Gennesar im Anschluß an das Meer von Kinnereth des Bibclicxtes, sonst im- 
mer Meer von Tiberia.” It is interesting to see that the Targumim replaced the anachronistic 
Kinneret by the more common Gennesar. That obviously reflects the preferences of spoken 
over against written language. 
* Thus e.g. E.A. Knauf (see the observation by Hübner in Fritz, Kinneret, p. 182 n. 40); and U. 
Hübner, “Dic 3. Grabungskampagne 1984 auf dem Tell cl-‘Oréme am Sec Gennesaret,” HIL 
117.2-3 (1985), pp. 11-19. Hübner writes on the ethnological and sociological implications of 
the laguage shift: “Dieser Übergang ist besonders gut denkbar, wenn der semitische Name in 
hellenistischer Zeit und römischer Zeit von Nichtsemiten rezipiert wurde, die vielleicht unter 
den Kolonisten im nahen Philoteria (...) zu suchen sind" (p. 16). If correct, the question arises 
why this usage was adopted so quickly and throughout all ranges of Greek and Latin literature, 
whereas any traces of the Semitic original were obliterated. Despite the valuable comments by 
Knauf and Hübner I still consider the assumption of a morphological continuity hypothetical. 
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interesting to observe that several Rabbinic passages consider the 
possibility to derive the word Ginnosar from the very same root J) 
(cf. below on 5.Meg. 5b-6a). The second component n/a70 is more 
difficult to explain. 

(4) The “Hebraizing” variant Tevvnoapét ending with -t/-et in- 
stead of Pevvnodp can perhaps be understood as a secondary imita- 
tion of n which, of course, was still known from the biblical texts. 
One indication that Pevwnoapét represents a secondary assimilation 
might be that such a hybrid form only occurs in “biblicizing” texts 
like Mark 6:53, Matt. 14:34, Luke 5:1. In later Christian sources the 
influence of the important toponym Na Capét might also have played 
a role in keeping the variant alive. 

The previous considerations might be summed up as follows: The 
lack of whatever continuity between Hebrew nn and Greek Tevvn- 
cáp supports the picture gained from archaeology that a continuous 
occupation of Tel Kinrot/Tell el-“Oréme has definitively ended short- 
ly after 700 BCE.” No matter how one wants to interpret the short- 
lived “Assyrian Palace,” it is likely that the 700 BCE destruction 
caused the former population to leave the site, which led to the sub- 
sequent disappearance of the traditional toponym in everyday lan- 
guage. It is significant that the disappearance of naia affected not 
only the toponym of a settlement, but the whole range of Biblical 
nomenclature quoted above. This makes the question even more 
pressing what the substitute term Tevvnoapét in Mark 6:53 actually 
means. Was it used for a region, the lake or a single, identifiable site? 
As the New Testament does not help much further, it is time to look 
at the non-New Testament sources, 


4, Pevvnoapét «ta. in Ancient Literature Outside the New Testament 


a. Pevvnoapét as Designation for the Lake of Galilee 


A number of ancient texts use the toponym Tevvnodp as designation 
for the Lake of Galilee.” Although such a specific usage is not 


” R, Kletter/W. Zwickel, “The Assyrian Building of Ayyelet ha-Shahar,” ZDPV 122 
(2006), pp. 151-186. 

** On ancient non-Jewish sources on Galilee see S. Cappelletti, “Non-Jewish Authors on 
Galilee,” in: J. Zangenberg/H.W. Altridge/ D.B. Martin (eds), Religion, Ethnicity und Identity 
in Ancient Galilee. A Region in Transition, Tübingen 2007, pp. 69-81. On the Lake of Galilee 
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entirely clear in our oldest attestation of levvnoáp (1 Macc. 11:67), 
it is most evident in Josephus (War III 463 1 kadeitaı Tevvnoäp mpdc 
TOV Emyopiov; IHI 515 ý Tevvnodp).** The New Testament form 
Tevvnoapét is also attested by pagan geographers. Strabo’s de- 
scription of northern Palestine is especially interesting (XVI 2.16): 
Palestine Eyer öè kai Atuvny, t pépet TAY dpwpatitv oyoivov Kal ká- 
Aapoy, > 6 abtas Kal EAN Kargitar 6° N Ailıyn Tevvnoapitıc. Just as 
| Maccabees, Strabo takes over the name of the lake from the geo- 
graphical tradition without having to explain it. The word form is in- 
teresting, too, because through its ending on -itc it resembles topo- 
nyms that were used since the time of the Ptolemies.”” If this is the 
case, two interesting conclusions could be drawn from the evidence. 
First, the name form T’evvnoöp might be even older than the Ptole- 
maic period, because Pevvnoapitic evidently presupposes the topo- 
nym Tevvnodp; second, one could suppose that the designation of the 
lake was derived from the surrounding region, because toponyms 
ending with -itic usually refer to regions not lakes. The Latin name of 
the Dead Sea (lacus asphaltitis) does not contradict this hypothesis, 
because the component asphaltitis is clearly a derivative similarly 
based on a most characteristic feature. Consequently, Aluvn Tevvnoa- 
pitis has to be translated as “the lake in the Gennesaret region.” It is 
therefore also conceivable why Strabo was able to use the same Fev- 
vnoaping both for the Lake and the neighboring plain. A settlement 
with the same name, however, does not appear in Strabo. 

In the second half of the first century CE Pliny the Elder writes in 
the context of his description of the course of river Jordan (Natural 
History V 71) 


Ergo ubi prima convallium fuit occasio, in lacum se fundit, quem plures 
Genesaram vocant, XVI p. longitudinis, VI latitudinis, amoenis circum- 
saeptum oppidis, ab oriente luliade et Hippo, a meridie Tarichea, quo 


see also D.R. Edwards, “Gennesaret,” ABD 2 (1992), p. 963; J. Zangenberg, “Genezareth,” 
RGG 4 (2000), p. 670. 

1 According to A. Schlatter, Die hebräischen Namen bei Josephus, Gütersloh 1913, p. 38, 
TO bop tod Pevvnodp in 1 Macc. 11:67 refers to a spring situated at the Lake or in the vicinity; 
Josephus, Ant, XII 158 quotes 1 Macc. 11:67 with the words tà bdata rà Tevvnoapä; ac- 
cording to Schlatter War 11) 519 also refers to this spring (Heptapegon?; cf. Mader, “Die Aus- 
grabung eines römischen Kastells,” p. 218). 

** Apart from that Josephus uses the adjective rn kiyn | Tevvnoaping (Ant. XVII 28, 36). 

” Cf. here C.G. den Hertog, “Erwägungen zur Territorialgeschichte Koilesyriens in früh- 
hellenistischer Zeit,” ZDPV 111 (1995), pp. 168-184, esp. 173-174. 
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nomine aliqui et lacum appellant, ab occidente Tiberiade, aquis calidis 
salubri.” 


Although Pliny reports that the lake was surrounded by numerous 
settlements, he only mentions a few ofthem by name. The criteria for 
this selection are not quite evident, the available sources, however, 
and the interests of his educated Roman readers certainly played a 
role: Julias and Hippos might have been mentioned due to their 
political and cultural importance as border towns resp. as part of the 
Decapolis, their at least partly pagan population and their double 
Aramaic and Greck/l.atin names. Tarichaea which in the first century 
CE was certainly inhabited by a population composed of Jews and 
non-Jews is on the list because some called the Lake after it, and 
Tiberias also features on it due to its “imperial” name and its hot 
springs which always triggered the interest of Roman readers. All 
other places remain unmentioned, neither small Gergesa nor Caper- 
naum (the latter certainly not without importance in the first century), 
nor large and famous Gadara a short distance inland but connected to 
the Lake by a harbour, nor one of the many fishing villages are men- 
tioned. Like Strabo 80 years before, Pliny does neither explain the 
origin nor the meaning of Genesara. He apparently took the name 
from one of his many sources (Strabo”). It is notable that Pliny does 
not use Genesara as a designation of a settlement, but instead men- 
tions the rather unusual reference to Tarichaea. 

In Eusebius, too, Tevvnoapiug serves as designation for the lake 
(Onomasticon LVIII 12 on Bethsaida: keitoı d& Ev tõ Toauata npòg 
ti, Tevvnoapitié. Aluvn and CXX 2 on Capernaum: napa trv 
Tevvnoapitiwv Aluvnv). 

In none of these references do we find a homonymous settle- 
ment.’ One could therefore suspect that Tevvnoap&t in Mark 6:53; 
Matt. 14:34 does not indicate a specific place. But Mark 6:53; Matt. 
14:34 also exclude that the passages refer to the lake (éai tv yhy ... 


“For this reason at the first opportunity afforded by the formation of the valleys it widens 


out into a lake usually called the Sea of Gennesareth. This is 16 miles long and 6 broad, and is 
skirted by the pleasant towns of Bethsaida and Hippo on the east, El Kereh on the south (the 
name of which place some people also give to the lake), and Tabariah with tts salubrious hot 
springs on the west” (quoted from H. Rackham [ed., trans.], Pliny Natural History 2, Çam- 
bridge MA/London 1947). On Strabo and Pliny as sources on the Galilee cf. S. Cappelletti, 
“Non-Jewish Authors on Galilee,” pp. 69-81. 

“ Confirmed also by Leibner, “Identifying,” p. 230. 
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eis l’evvnoap£t Mark 6:53). If Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34 neither have 
the lake nor a specific settlement in the background only one option 
remains. 


b. /evvroap as Designation for the Plain West of the Lake of Galilee 


The most elaborate description of a geographical feature named Tev- 
vnoap is undoubtedly a lenghty excursus that Josephus inserted into 
his narrative just before his report on the maritime battle between the 
rebels and Vespasian near Magdala in the year 68 CE (War Ill 516- 
521). This passage provides the key to understanding the toponym 
in Mark 6:53; Matt, 14:34. While Strabo’s brief sentences still leave 
some doubt, Josephus explicitly states at the outset that the region 
along the western shore of the lake bears the same name as the lake 
itself (mapateiver ôè thv Tevvnoäp òuóvvuoc apa). This passage is 
followed by a detailed description of the fertility and human use of 
the plain. Indeed, alluvial soil accumulated by the three brooks Nahal 
“Amüd (Wadi “Amüd), Nahal Zalmön (Wadi er-Rabadiye, Wadi 
Sellame) and Nahal Arbel (Wadi Ilamäm), and plenty of water 
created extremely favourable conditions for growing a large number 
of plants, among them walnuts, date palms, fig trees and olives (War 
111 515-518). The region was densely settled in the Roman period and 
touched upon the larger urban centers Tiberias and Taricheae/ 
Magdala, as well as the town Capernaum at its northern margin. 
Josephus’ report ends with exact figures on its size: 30 stadia in 
length (north-south) and 20 stadia in width (east-west) (ufikog Ö& TOD 
yopiov napateiver Kata tov alyılaröv ts Önmvöuov Aiuvys ¿ri 
otadiovg tpiiKovta Kai edpog sikoot, War III 521). There can be no 
doubt that Josephus’ description refers to the plain currently known 
as el-Guwér and extending along the western shore of the Lake 
between Magdala and Tell el-"Oreme. It is significant that Josephus 
mentions no settlement with a name like Tevyvnodp despite all details 
in his excursus. 


* See here G. Boettger, Topographisch-historisches Lexicon zu den Schriften des Flavius 
Josephus, Leipzig 1879, pp. 130-132; C. Kopp, Die heiligen Sidtten der Evangelien, Regens- 
burg 1959, pp, 252-259; J. Finegan, The Archaeology of the New Testament. The Life of Jesus 
and the Beginning of the Early Church, Princeton 71992, p. 78 (map): between Wadi Hamam 
just north of Magdala and Tell el-“Oräme/Hirbet el-Minye. Josephus describes the Ginnosar 
plain with almost epic words “in terms as glowing as those he used for” Jericho (148); see also 
Leibner, “Identifying,” p. 232. 
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Later Rabbinic texts confirm Josephus’s picture of the plain’s 
exuberant fertility. Ber.Rab. 99:12 on Gen. 49:21, e.g., reports that 
70:1 nypa “lets her fruit ripen as swiftly as a stag,”” and Sifre Dev. 
355 explains Deut, 33:23 (“Naftali is filled with grace, filled with the 
blessing of the Lord”) with reference to 10°21 nypa.** But do they also 
imply a settlement that—as Leibner has suggested in connection to 
Greek ya@pa-——could have given the plain its name? 


c. The Name of a Settlement? The Rabbinic and Early Christian 
Post-New Testament Attestations 


So far none of the discussed passages gave a positive indication to 
the existence of a settlement with the name Fevvnoapét or similar 
variants. Contrary to Leibner, I think that Rabbinic texts offer no fun- 
damentally different picture. The data can be presented as follows in 
approximate chronological order.” 

(1) The oldest relevant Rabbinic text m.Maas. 3:7 deals with the 
question which buildings are exempt from tithing and states: 
“Storage huts, watchtowers, and field sheds are exempt. A hut of 
v01 Gennesar, even though it contains millstones and poultry, is 
exempt.””° Since huts and sheds of this kind are typical for ancient 
gardens and plantations, m.Maas. 3:7 accords well with Josephus’ 
description of Ginnosar as a proverbially fertile region. The discus- 
sion about the Eruv in t.Er. 7:13 is comparable. Here, dense occupa- 
tion with agarian buildings in private ownership has motivated a 
special commandment with reference to Ginnosar. Here, as well as in 
t.Nid. 3:11, the Tosefta sees in 1071, undoubtedly a stretch of land. 
The same picture emerges from ¢Shevi. 7:10-11 (par. b.Pes. 52b; 
y.Shevi. 9:2 [38d:55-649]).”” None of these passages refers to a settle- 
ment in the stricter sense. 


3 in G. Reeg, Die Ortsnamen Israels nach der rabbinischen Literatur, Wiesbaden 1989, p. 
143. 

‘CE. Reeg, Die Ortsnamen, p. 142, with reference to Rabbi Yona quoted in y. Bik 1:12; see 
further Leibner, “Identifying,” pp. 230-232. 

© Kopp, Die heiligen Stätten, pp. 254-259, provides a considerably different interpretation 
of these passages. 

* M.S. Jaffee, in: J. Neusner (ed.), The Mishnah. A New Translation, New Haven 1988, p. 
126. 

“ Reeg, Die Ortsnamen, pp. 628-629. 
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The discussion in £.B.B. 5:6 appears to be different, however. 
Here, 70°24 is mentioned as Rabbi Jonathan ben-Harsha’s place of 
origin. Whereas Windfuhr in his commentary rightly states that this 
place name means “die schmale Niederung am NW-Ufer des Gene- 
zareth-Sees,”” Lisowski and others draw the conclusion from /.B.B. 
5:6 and 1.Toh. 6:7 that NO" can “nur ein Ort sein, für den nur die 
Küstenebene im Nordwesten des Sees von Galiläa in Frage kommt, 
von der er seinen Namen als Sce Genczareth erhalten hat.” If this 
reading is correct, it would provide the only certain indication of 
son as a settlement, Following m. Maas. 3:7 and t.Er. 7:13, however, 
it is not improbable that the plain was regarded as a geographical 
feature prominent enough in itself to indicate Rabbi Jonathan ben- 
Harsha’s place of origin. 

In y. Hag. 77b6:62-76, the agrarian character of the Ginnosar plain 
provides the background for another halakhic regulation: 


Once Elisha was sitting and studying in the plain of Gennesaret, and he 
saw a man climb to the top of a palm tree, take a mother bird with her 
young, and descend safely.” 


A different issue is put forward in y.Meg. 1:1 (70a:37-45), where 
agi is without hesitation indentified with nis from Josh. 19:35. At 
first sight, the passage seems to contradict our claim that there is no 
factual continuity between Old Testament 712 and later 70°12, But 
the text goes on: 


R. Levi objected: Lo, it is written ‘And the Arabah to the Sea of Kinrot’ 
(D Josh. 12:3). If you interpret the former verse as you have, then 
there will be two cities named Gennosar.—-No that is not the case. They 
were two independent jurisdictions, for example, Bet Yerah and Sin- 
barai, which produce shrubby trees.“' 


* W. Windfuhr, Die Tosefia, Seder VI Toharot, Band I. Kelin Baba Kamma—Nega ‘im, 
Stuttgart 1960, p. 169 n. 17; so also G, Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu. Im Anhang: Die Hand- 
schriftlichen Berichtigungen und Ergänzungen in dem Handexemplar Gustaf Dalmans, Darm- 
stadt 1967 (= Gütersloh '1924), pp. 138-139, 

” G. Lisowski ei al., Die Tosefla. Seder VI. Toharot, Band 2. Para—Mikwaot, Stuttgart 
1965, p. 57, Anm. 70. 

” J, Neusner, The Talmud of the Land of Israel. A Preliminary Translation and Explanation 
20, Chicago 1986, p. 48. 

‘! J. Neusner, The Talmud of the Land of Israel. A Preliminary Translation and Explanation 
19, Chicago 1987, p. 9. On Sennabris which is located at the south end of the lake cf. $. Klein, 
Beiträge zur Geographie und Geschichte Galildas, Leipzig 1909, pp. 90-91. 
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Rabbi Levi’s comment is prompted by the similarly different spelling 
nai. in Josh. 19:35 in comparison with that of mwi in Josh. 12:3 
which looks like a feminine plural. It is interesting to see that the as- 
sumption of two homonymous places is countered by a completely 
different theory: Josh. 12:3 is contrasted with 19:35 and the identifi- 
cation of nus with 70°22 is defended. The existence of a settlement 
named 10713 and identified with traditional n933 is not stricly required 
by the argumentation in y.Meg. 1:1 (70a:37-45). As the wider context 
shows, the assumption of two places with the same name is only 
hypothetical. Any decision, however, is somewhat complicated 
through the fact that the discussion of the identification of nni with 
nor takes place in the context of the initial sentence: “And so it has 
been taught: Those which are near a city and are part of its land- 
scape—lo, they are in its status.“ It is thus not clear if the discussion 
is specifically related to Josh. 19:35 whose role in the wider context 
is rather marginal. It is perhaps significant that in 5.Meg. 5b-6a the 
explication of nu by reference to the sweet fruits of a thorny bush 
occurs side by side with the identification of the singular form nX1> 
with 70°12: “Kinnereth is Gennesaret. And why was it called Kinne- 
reth? Because its fruits are sweet like the music of a harp [93].”° 
The results of the survey through Rabbinic literature so far, one 
must conclude, are quite vague. Although the identification of 70°23 
with mip can be found virtually in all relevant Rabbinic texts, none 
of them gives a firm clue where this place would have to be located. 
This picture can best be understood if no settlement with that name 
existed (anymore) in the time of the Rabbis. Considerable uncertainty 
about the location of nai is also evident in Ber.Rab. 98:17 which 
again presents 10°13, but then also, in an obvious citation of y. Meg. 
as candidates. In addition to that, Rabbi Levi 23¥ and my na 1:1 
gives to consider: “There is a town in the neighbourhood of Beth 
Shean called nm3.”*f The variety of identifications does not produce 
a consistent picture and does not allow the conclusion that the Rabbis 
knew about an actual settlement with the name 10°12. Unlike Leibner 
I therefore doubt that the mere fact that some Rabbinic passages 
seem to presuppose the existence of a former settlement called 70°22 


* J. Neusner, The Talmud 19, p. Il. 

* I Epstein (ed.), The Babylonian Talmud Seder Mo‘ed, London 1938, p. 26. 

* J. Neusner, Genesis Rabbah. The Judaic Commentary to the Book af Genesis, a New 
American Translation 3, Atlanta 1985. 
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without giving its location is sufficient enough to assume that there 
must have been such a settlement in the past.” 

In this respect, the continuation of the discussion in Ber.Rab. is in- 
deed interesting. Rabbi Berekya is quoted saying: 


The entire shore of the Sea of Galilee is called Kinneret. And why is it 
called Gennesaret? Rabbis said: It means “gardens of princes (I) 
0°9%0).” Said R. Judah b. Simon: That is in line with this verse: “And of 
Naphtali a thousand captains” (1 Chron. 12:35: maw) 


No matter how plausible the popular etymology is, Rabbi Berekya’s 
explanation directly leads us back to the fertile plain called Ginnosar 
of first century CE Josephus.*° 

(2) Since Tevvncapét is mentioned in Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34, one 
could assume that the toponym appears in one or the other later 
Christian text. Surprisingly, this is not the case. A settlement named 
Tevvnoape£t is neither mentioned in any of the early pilgrim itiner- 
aries, nor in Eusebius’ Onomasticon. Jerome is the first who uses the 
name, but only for the lake: Mare autem hic lacum appellat Genesa- 
reth, qui Iordane influente efficitur” Arculf, too, refers in his report 
from the year 670 to the mare Galileae, quod et lacus Cinereth et 
mare Tiberiadis nominatur. There is no trace of a later Ortstradi- 
tion, not even an attempt to connect Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34 with a 
specific place, This somehow counters tendencies in early Christian 
literature that often enough connected Biblical place names to ex- 
isting places. Not a single early Christian author did that with 
reference to Mark 6:53; Matt, 14:34! Apparently not even Byzantine 
scholars, who usually were very interested in local traditions, read 
Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34 as indication of a settlement Cevvnoapét. 


“S| eibner, “Identifying,” p. 232. 

“ Kopp rightly summarizes the results of the Rabbinic attempts of identification with the 
words: “This uncertaincy necessarily leads to the conclusion that in his days no place in the 
plain of Gennesar bore this name in the living language of the Jews. That once upon a time a 
town was thus called was no more doubtful to them than, for example, the existence of Rak- 
kath, whose name already belonged to history” (“Christian Sites,” p. 23). JJ. Rousseau/R. 
Arav, Jesus and His World. An Archaeological and Cultural Dictionary, Minneapolis 1995, pp. 
109-110, and S.E. Grootkerk, Ancient Sites in Galilee. A Toponymic Gazetteer, Leiden 2000, 
pp. 252-253, who lists Tel Kinrot as a “Jewish village 70-425 AD,” are to be corrected. 

1 In Comm Isaias 3,9,1-2. 

“In D, Baldi, Enchiridion locorum sanctorum, Documenta S. Evangelii loca respicienta, 
Jerusalem 1982, pp. 249-250, nr. 341. Beda Venerabilis alludes to this text, cf. id., nr. 342: 
Genesar, id est mare Galilaeae. 
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The Description of Palestine by Epiphanius Monachus Hagiopolita 
from the ninth century serves as a good example: despite of the text’s 
obvious interest in all sorts of local traditions and localization, it does 
not know any settlement between Heptapegon and Magdala.” The 
silence is hardly a result of a lack of information or of incomplete 
sources, but it rather demonstrates that it did not even occur to the 
Byzantine itinerarians as a possibility that the toponym refers to an 
inhabited place at all. In our quest for the identity of Cevvnoapét in 
Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34 the silence of the Byzantine authors in fact 
speaks louder than the tendency of the Rabbinic texts to at least 
theoretically discuss the question what geographical features might 
be behind the toponyms nmi» and 10°13. Kopp is right when he writes: 
“The knowledge about the identity of Kinnereth and Gennesar was 
lost to the Christians.””° 

(3) Only since the Crusader period does a settlement named Gen- 
nesaret appear in the literature. Saewulf, the earliest Crusader travel- 
ler after the conquest of Jerusalem, reports in the year 1102: A Tybe- 
riade civitate est Genesareth castrum, quasi quatuor miliariis ad 
aquilonem, ubi Dominus piscantibus discipulis aderat, sicut Evan- 
gelium testatur.”' This short note is significant in several ways. Ex- 
plicitly distinguishing between the civitas Tiberias and the casırum 
Gennesaret, Saewulf indicates that his Gennesaret was equipped with 
some sort of fortification. He also presents surprisingly exact infor- 
mation about its distance to Tiberias and is keen to see this Genne- 
saret as the place where Jesus was present when his disciples were 
fishing according to the testimony of the Gospels. It is clear that he 
can only refer to Mark 6:53; Matt, 14:34. Saewulf in the early twelfth 
century is therefore the earliest source that offers an unambiguous 
identification of the toponym l’evvnoopert in Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34 
with a clearly defined locality. 

Other slightly later texts distinguish Genesareth from Cynereth 
that unexpectedly reappears as toponym. In De situ urbis Jerusalem 
from the year 1130 one can read after a reference to stagnum Geneza- 


” H. Donner, “Die Palästinabeschreibung des Epiphanius Monachus Hagiopolita,” ZDPV 
87 (1971), pp. 42-91, esp. 89. 

“ Kopp, “Christian Sites,” p. 25. 

5! Baldi, Enchiridion, p. 262, nr. 370. This text is not mentioned in Kopp, Die heiligen 
Stätten, p. 257, in “Christian Sites,” p. 25 he calls De situ urbis Jerusalem (1130) the oldest 
source, Cf. the different interpretation of Saewulf in Leibner, “Identifying,” pp. 232-233. 
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reth: “Miliario secundo a Genezaret Magdalum, a quo Maria Mag- 
dalena (...). Secundo miliario a Magdalo Cynereth civitas, quae est 
Tiberias.”” Apparently, Cynereth is identified with Tiberias and a 
separate place named Genezaret is known to texts from the early 
twelfth century onwards. 

But what was the source of Saewulf’s information? The accuracy 
of his description indeed suggests that he knew the region from own 
experience. This hypothesis is supported by the similarity of Sae- 
wulf’s observations to the information we find in a text by the Jewish 
writer Estorı Ha-Farchi from the year 1322: “Eine halbe Stunde öst- 
lich von ihm (sci/. Gennosar) liegt Tanchum (scil. Kapernaum), eine 
halbe Stunde südwärts von Gennesar ist Tiberias.”’” Both identifica- 
tions seem based upon the same local tradition. In contrast to that, the 
sketchy description in Maimonides” hardly conveys the impression 
of intimate knowledge of the region. Even Kroll doubts that Mai- 
monides had visited the place during his journey through Palestine. 
Kroll’s insistence that Maimonides knew from “Hörensagen und lite- 
rarischen Quellen, daB der Ort noch am Leben war,” is hardly con- 
vincing. All Maimonides knows about the location of Gennesaret re- 
sults from his exegetical expertise, he does not offer anything that 
goes beyond what he has extracted from his study of Scripture and 
Jewish tradition.” 

It seems evident that the sudden reappearance of the place name 
Gennesaret in Crusader sources is connected to a sile whose origin 
lies in the post-Byzantine period. Looking around in the vicinity of 
Tell Kinrot for a suitable candidate dating to the period between the 
latest Byzantine texts and the presence of the Crusaders in the region, 
one finds only the rectangular fortified complex of Hirbet el-Minye.”’ 


” In Baldi, Enchiridion, p. 263, nr. 371; cf. John of Würzburg in the year 1165 (id, nr, 372) 
and Theoderich’s report from the year 1172 (id., nr. 373). 

53 In Kopp, Die Heiligen Stätten, p. 256. 

“In Kroll, Auf den Spuren Jesu, pp. 255-256. 

® Kopp, Die heiligen Stätten, p. 256. 

* Benjamin of Tudela’s travel report, first published in 1172/73, only mentions the “Sea of 
Galilee” (cap. 37), but no site with the same name (in H.P. Rüger, Syrien und Palästina nach 
dem Reisebericht des Benjamin von Tudela, Wiesbaden 1990, p. 55). Given the brevity and 
religious tendency of Bejamin’s report (he is especially interested in places of Jewis tradition 
and presence) we should not draw any too far-reaching conlusions from it. 

” Here cf. Mader, “Die Ausgrabung eines römischen Kastells”; O. Puttrich-Reignard, “Die 
Palastanlage von Chirbet el-Minje. Em Vorbericht über die Ergebnisse der im Frühjahr und 
Herbst 1937 und im Frühjahr 1938 durchgeführten dritten und vierten Grabungskampagne auf 
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Local inhabitants could have led Saewulf to identify the ruins of Hir- 
bet el-Minye with New Testament | evvnoapét. El-Minye was likely 
constructed under the Umayyad caliph Walid I. (705-715)°8 explains 
why we do not have any earlier Christian or non-Christian text that 
takes notice of it. If indeed there was a Roman-Byzantine predeces- 
sor of Hirbet el-Minye or nearby (an option that is unlikely but can- 
not be totally excluded at the moment), it did not play any role in the 
identification of the New Testament toponym Tevvynoupét. 


Chirbet el-Minje bei Tabgha am See Genezareth in Palästina,” HIL 17-20 (1939), pp. 9-29; 
A.M. Schneider/O. Puttrich-Reignard, Ein frühislamischer Bau am See Genesareth. Zwei Be- 
richte über die Grabungen auf Chirbei el-Minje, Köln 1937; A.M. Schneider, “Hirbet el-Minje 
am See Genezareth,” AAAS 2 (1952), pp. 23-45, O. Grabar ef al, “Sondages a Khirbet el- 
Minyeh,” JEJ 10 (1960), pp. 226-243, K.A.S. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, Umayyads 
A.D, 622-750 1.2, Oxford 71969, pp. 388-389. On the exploration of Hirbet el-Minye see also 
Kopp, “Christian Sites” and id., Die heiligen Stätten, pp. 253-254. Dalman, Orte und Wege 
Jesu, p. 139 still postulated a much earlier construction date. Apparently, older material was 
found below Hirbet el-Minye during excavations: “Daß sich unter dem Kastellniveau noch eine 
weitere Besiedlungsschicht befindet, geht aus den Scherbenfunden hervor, die in mehreren 
Ticfenschnitten zutage getreten sind, und sich von den, in den darüberliegenden Schichten 
gefundenen, wesentlich unterscheiden” (Schneider/Puttrich-Reignard, Ein frühislamischer Bau, 
p. 32; cf. Schneider, “Hirbet el-Minje,” p. 25). As the material has never been published, all 
conclusions on its character and date remain speculative, even more so since certain early 
Islamic ware has often been addressed as “Roman” or “Byzantine” in older research. The 
possibility of an carlicr settlement under Hirbet el-Minye cannot be entirely excluded, however. 
Very little is known about Han el-Minye (2005/2527), a way station on the official post route 
from Damascus to Kairo and located only 200 m north of Hirbet el-Minyc. Built around 1440 
by Sultan /agmag, the building went out of use in the early twentieth century, ef. Kroll, Auf den 
Spuren Jesu, pp. 211-212; Grabar ei al., “Sondages,” pp. 240-243; Y. Stepanski, “Hanot Min- 
nim (Khan Minya),” ZS/ 7-8 (1988-1989), pp. 73-75. One of the earliest attestations is the 
itinerary of Sultan Kä’itbäj from the year 882/1477 (cf. R. Hartmann, “Die Straße von Damas- 
kus nach Kairo,” ZDMG 64 [1910], pp. 665-702, esp. 6941-695). J.L. Burckhardt has visited the 
place in 1812. At the beginning of the twentieth century Dalman reports that the traces of the 
Han “jetzt fast völlig verschwunden sind, weil seine Steine zum Straßenbau verwandt wurden” 
(Orie und Wege Jesu, pp. 139-140). One might add that a cave in area C on Tell el-"Or&me was 
inhabited in the Mameluk period. 

* Cf, the inscription in Schneider, “Hirbet el-Minje,” p. 29; with more detail E. Kühnel in 
Puttrich-Reignard, “Die Palastanlage,” pp, 13-14. It is debated if the inscription refers to the 
construction (thus Kühnel, Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, pp. 388-389) or merely the 
alteration of an older, Byzantine (?) building by Walid I (so Schneider, “Hirbet el-Minje,” pp. 
40-45; cautious Grabar et al., “Sondages,” pp. 240-241. R. Schick, The Christian Communities 
of Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic Rule. A Historical and Archaeological Study, Princeton 
1995, p. 374 bases his Umayyad date on the existence of a mihräb in the mosque: “This Umay- 
yad palace has a mosque with an mihräb, and so dates after 86-90/707-709.” See now the report 
by F. Bloch, “Hirbat al-Minya: Die unglasierte Keramik,” in: F, Bloch/V. Daiber/P. Knötzle, 
Studien zur spätantiken und islamischen Keramik. Hirbat al-Minya, Baalbek, Resafa, Rahden 
2006, pp. 1-109, 
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At the time of the Crusaders, however, the remains of Hirbet el- 
Minye were substantial and significant enough to warrant a discus- 
sion in Christian and Jewish circles about its identity and former role. 
Above that, medieval Muslim writers mention a place named Munyat 
Hisam or El-Munya (“the harbour’), which was certainly not far 
from Hirbet el-Minye.”” It is therefore conceivable that when the 
Crusaders first saw Hirbet el-Minye and the neighboring village north 
of Tiberias (ad aquilonem) they were more than prepared to identify 
them with the remains of Pevvnoapét of Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34. The 
Crusaders were thus able to connect an “unnamed” place with an 
“unused” New Testament toponym. Christian trade and pilgrimage 
that took place only a few yards away on the road along Tell Kinrot” 
has certainly contributed to the desire to know and be able to show 
the place ubi Dominus piscantibus discipulis aderat, as Saewulf has 
put it. Given the rather good state of preservation of Hirbet el-Minye 
in the twelfth century (judged from later pictures) even the term 
castrum does not seem unappropriate,° although the distance a Tybe- 
riade ... quasi quatuor miliariis might be a little too short. The 
silence of all earlier literature about T’evvnoap£t was apparently not 
perceived as a problem.” 


® Schneider “Hirbet el-Minje,” p. 25. The latest attestation of the site dates to around 1430, 
die latest datable pottery from Hirbet el-Minye belongs to the twelfth to fourteenth century (cf. 
also Schneider/Puttrich-Reignard, Ein frühislamischer Bau, pp. 32-33). Schneider, “Hirbet el- 
Minje,” p. 29 assumes that the village might have been destroyed by Timur Lenk’s Mongols or 
even more likely through an earthquake. Afterwards, the site was only sporadically settled, its 
function was now fulfilled through the Han which most likely was no isolated building, but sur- 
rounded by a couple of huts. On el-Minje in Arabic literature cf. Christie, “Tell Hum,” pp. 28- 
29, Mader, “Dic Ausgrabung cines römischen Kastells,” pp. 216-217. 

%0 On the course of the road between Tiberias and the Jordan crossing east of Capernaum cf, 
Hartmann, “Die Straße”, Z. Ilan, “Eastern Galilee. Survey of Roman Roads,” £S/ 9 (1989- 
1990), pp. 14-16. Thanks to the unusually low water level in September and October 1990 it 
was possible to observe many different structures of undetermined age along the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee near Karei Deshe and Tell el-Oreme, among them “an ancient wall (...) which 
runs along the base of the cliff and which may be a retaining wall for an ancient north-south 
road,” see Y. Stepanski, “Kefar Nahum Map. Survey,” ESZ 10 (1991), pp. 87-90. 

6 Cf, a similar statement by the Arabic writer Halil ez-Zahiri in the early 15" c., cf. Mader, 
“Dic Ausgrabung eines römischen Kastells,” p. 216. 

“2 Interestingly, since about 1300 various maps record the site of Betsaida west of the 
Jordan (and not east as today) about in the region of Tell el-"Oréme (cf. Z. Vilnay, The Holy 
Land in Old Prints and Maps, Jerusalem 1963, pp. 176-177) and where Saewulf and other 
mediaeval authors localize Ginnosar. Despite conflicting localizations the procedure remains 
the same: an existing site is connected with a name known from the Bible but still unlocalized. 
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Conclusion 


A number of conclusions about the localization of the New Testa- 
ment toponym Tevvnoapét and the character of Tell el-“Oréme and 


its surroundings in Hellenistic and Roman times can be drawn from 
the evidence: 

(1) Before the Crusader period we do not have evidence that the 
toponym Tevvnoapét referred to a concrete settlement, it was only 
used for the Lake and the plain el-Guwér west of it. The Bronze- 
and Iron Age city on Tell el-"Oréme had no direct successor keeping 
the name that might have moved downhill or elsewhere into the 
plain. The toponym Tevvnoapét in Mark 6:53; Matt. 14:34, there- 
fore, does not refer to an individual settlement, but the “fruchtbare 
Ebene am Westufer des Sees nördlich von Magdala.”™ The identifi- 
cation of Tevvnoapet with el-Minye on the foot of the Tell by the 
Crusaders is a clear anachronism based on exegetical and theological 
interests. Therefore, any attempt to identify a settlement T’evvnoap&t 
in the pre-Crusader period should be given up. 

(2) Instead of a single identifiable site, the examination of the an- 
cient literature has produced a complex picture of a region exten- 


These old traditions have lead to considerable confusion with regard to the localization of 
Bethsaida in nineteenth and early twentieth century literature. 

& If such a radical solution is accepted, one avoids inconsistencies like in Kopp, Die 
heiligen Stätten, p. 257 who writes: “Durch die Straßen von Gennesar ging wieder und wieder 
der Schritt Jesu. Aber die Evangelien berichten nichts Konkretes über sein Wirken. So fehlte 
den Christen der Anreiz, hier ein Heiligtum zu bauen. Darum ist der Ort in den spärlichen 
Schriften vor den Kreuzfahrern nicht erwähnt. Dann stößt man aber doch auf eine so starke 
Tradition, daß sie ein Echo aus alter Zeit sein muß.” Dalman’s view that Gennesaret in Mark 
6:3parr is an identifiable site (Orte und Wege Jesu, pp. 138-141) also needs to be revised. 

* Thus U. Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mi 8-17), Neukirchen-Vluyn u.a. 1990, p. 
413; W. Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus, Berlin 1981, p. 369 n. 17. J. Gnilka, 
Das Evangelium nach Markus (Mk 1-8,26), Neukirchen-Vluyn u.a. 1978, p, 272 rather prefers 
to see “das zur Zeit Jesu dicht bevölkerte Nordende des Seewestufers” mentioned than the en- 
tire plain (with reference to Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu, p. 133). Differently B. Pixner, Wege 
des Messias und Stätten der Urkirche. Jesus und das Judenchristentum im Licht neuer archäo- 
logische Erkenntnisse, Gießen/Basel 1991, p. 81: “Oben auf dem Tell lag die alttestamentliche 
Stadt Kinnereth an der Grenze des Stammes Naphtali (Jos 19,35). während sich das neutesta- 
mentliche Genezareth (Mt 14,34/Mk 6,53) in der Ebene auf dem Tell Hunud nahe der starke 
Quelle von et-Tine befand. (...) Ein kleines römisches Straßenkastell (Chirbet el Chan) ist am 
OstfuB des Tell el-‘Oreime in der Nähe der heutigen israelischen Pumpstation (...) gefunden 
worden.” Nevertheless, neither for the localization of Gennesaret on Tell Hunud (contrary to 
Fritz, “Kinneret und Ginnosar,” p. 44) nor for the existence of a Roman “Straßenkastell” at 
Hirbet el-Minye do we have sufficient evidence. 
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sively used for agriculture over several centuries. Natural resources 
like mild climate, several perennial springs and the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil allowed the cultivation of a wide variety of crops 
like grain, fruit and other highly prized produce, which were at- 
tractive for the inhabitants of the region as well as for traders and 
townspeople from neighboring areas. Agriculture in the plain of Gin- 
nosar, besides fishing, contributed extensively to the growing pros- 
perity of the region around the Lake in Hellenistic and Roman times. 
The scope of archaeological exploration must, therefore, be widened 
from the quest for a single settlement towards an integrative approach 
to the spatial, economical and social structure of the whole region on 
the northwestern shore of the Lake of Galilee including its connec- 
tions to neighboring regions.” Leibner’s invaluable dissertation pro- 
vides a firm basis for exploring the historical landscape of the late 
Hellenistic to Byzantine Ginnosar plain.° Additional natural-scien- 
tific exploration is needed to gain a better picture about the natural 
environment of the region 2000 years ago. 

(3) Due to the lack of sufficient palaeoclimatological and paleo- 
botanical data, it is still difficult to reconstruct the exact procedures 
and methods of agricultural activity in the Ginnosar plain. No other 
structures apart from the Hellenistic farmstead on Tell el-“Oréme 
have been examined to gain a clearer picture about settlement pat- 
terns and infrastructure during the post-Iron Age periods”. The rest 
of our evidence comes from surveys or texts. The fact that huts and 
sheds for storage of tools are mentioned with respect to Ginnosar in 
m.Maas. 3:7 follows usual agricultural habits. One can assume that 
irrigation channels criss-crossed the fertile plain and directed water 
from Nahal “Amūd (Wadi °Amūd), Nahal Zalmön (Wädi cr-Raba- 
diye, Wadi Sellame) and Nahal Arbél (Wadi Hamam) in the west to 
the orchards. It can also be expected that a network of paths and 
tracks connected individual plantations with the settlements. But so 
far we have little evidence on the ground to confirm that idealistic 
picture. Was the plain in the Hellenistic and Roman periods covered 
with similar farmsteads like the one discovered on Tel Kinrot? Were 


“ Cf, Grabar er al., “Sondages,” p. 240. 

“ VW. Leibner, History of Seulement, 

‘7 Due to the lack of supporting evidence the villa and watch tower postulated by R. Köppel, 
“Der Tell el-Oreme und die Ebene Genesareth. Vorbereitende Untersuchungen zu einer Gra- 
bung,” Bib 13 (1932), pp. 298-308, esp. 303-304 have to remain speculative. 
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there even small hamlets or villages in the fertile alluvial belt on the 
lake or did they only exist in the foothills on the margin of the plain 
to preserve valuable agrarial land from being destroyed through 
building activities? It is likely that the plain played a role as bread 
basket for the flanking towns of Magdala and Tiberias, but no scien- 
tific data has been collected so far that can help define its precise 
character. Were there harbors along the shore line and where were 
they located? How were they connected to the local road system and 
settlements? °* 

In the late Hellenistic and early Roman to Byzantine periods Tell 
el-“Oréme was integrated into the regional system of agriculture, but 
not as location for a settlement.” It is conceivable that the Slope was 
used for fields or the cultivation of fruit or olive trees. Scattered ce- 
ramics at least indicate that the Tell was not entirely abandoned, Due 
to substantial erosion, no clear evidence of terracing or other sup- 
porting features dating to the Hellenistic and Roman periods was 
found, however. Did farmers use existing building terraces from the 
Iron Age? It may also be that the hill was covered with grass and 
used as pasture. Here, too, hard data are necessary from sediment 
analysis. 

Although I disagree with Leibner about the identification of Gu- 
wer Abū Shüsh& with Tevwnoapét (Abū Shüsh@’s ancient name is 
still unknown in my opinion), we both concur that Mark actually had 
the plain and not a settlement in mind when he spoke of Tevvnoaper. 
Could Mark have known about such terminological and topo- 





“’ When the water level is low remains of stone structures can be seen even today, They 
have usually been interpreted as quai or harbour, cf. already Christie, “Tell Hum,” p. 15: “At 
times when the water of the lake sinks to its lowest level, the remains of old harbour works can 
be seen.” See also M. Nun, Ancient Anchorages and Harbours around the Sea of Galilee, Kib- 
butz Ein Gev 1988, p. 23; id. “Ports of Galilee. Modern Drought Reveals Harbors from Jesus’ 
Time,” BAR 25.4 (1999), pp. 18-31, 64; Stepanski, “Kefar Nahum,” p. 90. Dalman, Orte und 
Wege Jesu, p. 139 mentions a harbour, too, but assigns it to a site named Ginnosar that he iden- 
tifies with the one mentioned in the NT. The lack of relevant data makes dating the remains dif- 
ficult. Another similar structures along the shore of the Ginnosar plain existed in Magdala (see 
J. Zangenberg, Magdala am See Gennesaret. Überlegungen zur sogenannten “mini-sinagoga" 
und einige andere Beobachtungen zum kulturellen Profil des Ortes in neutestamentlicher Zeit, 
Waltrop 2001): cf. K. Seybold, “Dalmanutha (Mk 8,10),” ZDPV 116 (2000), pp. 42-48. 

© The Hellenistic farmstead was not further used in the Roman period, no continuous 
occupation is visible. Therefore, Köppel goes somewthat too far when he says: “Jedenfalls ist 
der “Oréme ein Beispiel römischer landwirtschaftlicher Arbeit grosszügigster Art” (“Der Tell 
el-Oreme,” p. 304). 
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graphical differences, was he aware of the details? It is all a matter of 
the quality of Mark’s sources—a question we do not want to engage 
here. Does it—above all—make a difference? Given how little detail 
most ancient authors (apart from Josephus) actually knew about the 
Galilee,” it almost seems a miracle that he mentions Tevvnoupér at 
all and integrates it into his plot. Much clearer than the sources of this 
information is the narrative function Mark assigned to the area called 
Tevvnooper. It provides the stage for miracles and one of the longest 
disputes about a central issue of Jewish halakha and early Christian 
behavior Mark offers in his Gospel. To me, this seems reason enough 
to continue exploring the passage. 


™ See Cappelletti, “Non-Jewish Authors on Galilee.” 
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